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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 








Notice.—Sytvanus Urpan requests his Friends to observe that Reports, 
Correspondence, Books for Review, announcements of Births, Marriages, and 
Deaths, &c., received after the 20th instant, cannot be attended to until the 


following Month. 





PROFESSOR NILSSON’S WORK ON 
**THE PRIMITIVE INHABITANTS 
OF THE NORTH.” 


WE have lately received, by the hands 
of Dr. Otto Torell, a letter dated so long 
back as May last, from Professor Nils- 
son, in which he complains of a notice 
of his work contained in our number 
for March, 1863, pp. 308, 9. His letter, 
though styled by himself a “short re- 
ply,” is in reality very much longer than 
the article in question, and we have not 
room to give it in extenso, but we be- 
lieve that the following passages fairly 
exhibit the learned Professor’s case :— 


“With reference to the assertion of 
the reviewer, that I ‘first make as- 
sumptions, then regard these assump- 
tions as facts, and then coustruct a whole 
tower and temple on this visionary sub- 
stratum,’ I beg leave to state that this 
is by no means the truth, but that each 
position I have taken is based on facts, 
and that from these facts I have afier- 
wards drawn logical deductions. To 
prove that this is really the case I crave 
permission to enunerate some of the 
fundamental theses contained in my 
work. For the origin of the ornamented 
decorations on bronze relics, which I 
have also shewn to exist on ancient stene 
monuments and architectural works, I 
have followed their track backwards 
from the North to the East, to Phoenicia 
and Egypt. ‘These are certainly not 
‘assumptions,’ but facts that may be 
seen by the eye and grasped in the 
han'. The deduction is, that these de- 
corations have not originated in the 
North but in the East. I have pro- 
duced the fact that those swords on 
which these decorations are found have 
short hilts; those on which they are not 
found have long ones. With my know- 
ledge of the structure of the hands of 
the Germanic tribes, I have deduced the 
conclusion that these short-hilted swords 
could not have been used by men of any 
Germanic race. It is, too, a fact, that 
the bronze relics display a high degree 
of technical skill in their manufacture. 


From this fact I have drawn the de- 
duction that the inhabitants of the 
North being at that time rude bar- 
barians (also a fact), could not have 
manufactured these swords; but that, 
on the contrary, they must have been 
produced by a civilized people. Again, 
I have proved that clear traces of sun 
worship (the worship of Baal), such as 
it was in Canaan in the time of Moses 
and Joshua, are still to ‘be found in 
Ireland, Scandinavia, and other places. 
This, too, is matter of fact, and will not 
be disputed after attention has been 
directed to the circumstance. Further, 
I have proved that when Massilia was 
founded, the sacred vessels of the Pho- 
nician gods, Baal and Astartes, were 
removed thither with the colony; and 
that while, as far as our knowledge goes, 
no other religion existed in Massilia, 
the worship of Baal and Astartes was 
long maintained there. From this I 
have drawn the deduction that Pytheas 
of Massilia was a worshipper of Baal. 
I have shewn from Hecatzus that in 
the fourth century before Christ a 
temple of Baal existed in England. I 
have explained what that natural phe- 
nomenon of the North (hitherto unob- 
served by the learned) was which Pytheas 
compared to ‘ Pneumon Thalassios,’ and 
thereby I hope have cleared the fame 
of that distinguished philosopher after 
two thousand years of slan 'er.” 


GENEALOGICAL QUERY. 

Tue following entries were found in 
an old Bible belonging to a family 
named Wilson, of Barbadoes. 

“Peter Lacon, third son of Francis 
and Ann Lacon, was born in Cieobury 
Mortimer, Shropshire, March 28, 1749, 
0.8.” 

“Mr. Lacon was married at St. Mary- 
le-bow Church, London, (?) July 18, 
1773, to Catherine Webster.” 

Q. Is anything known of an inter- 
marriage between the families of Lacon 
and Wilson, or Webster and Wilson ? 

Who were the Lacons of Cleobury 
Mortimer ? J. H. L.-A. 
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NOTICE OF SOME FRENCH PERIODICAL WORKS 
PUBLISHED DURING THE PRESENT YEAR. 


A.tnovuenu the works published during the present year on 
the subject of French archzology are not quite so numerous as 
usual, an inspection of their contents shews in a most satisfac- 
tory manner that there is by no means any falling off in the 
value of the matter. To enter fully into the merits of all the 
papers contained in them would of course demand no incon- 
siderable space; the present notice, therefore, is necessarily 
confined to an enumeration of the contents of each publication, 
together with a short account of the papers which offer the 
greatest interest. 

The oldest archeological periodical in France is the well- 
known Bulletin Monumental of M. de Caumont*, who many years 
since began his work by founding the Institut des Provinces, to 
the intense disgust of the Institut. The Bulletin is the organ of 
the Société Francaise d’Archéologie pour la Conservation des 
Monuments, and, strange thing to say, has nothing whatever to 
do with Government. In fact, it very strongly resembles the 
Journal of our own Archeological Institute, except that the 
woodcuts are executed in a rather rough-and-ready manner. 

The principal paper is a most excellent essay on enamels, by 
M. Felix Verneilh, who, in opposition to M. de Lasteyrie and 
sundry other antiquaries, dénies the right of Limoges to arrogate 
to herself the invention of champlévé enamel ; which, by the way, 
he is rather inclined to give to the inhabitants of the British 
Isles. Almost every archeologist of any standing can remem- 
ber the day when every cloisonné and champlévé enamel was 
classed under the head of Byzantine. Then came a separation. 





* Bulletin Monumental publié sous les auspices de la Societé Frangaise d’Arché- 
ologie pour la conservation et la description des monuments nationaux et dirigé. 
Par M. de Caumont. (Paris: Derache, Didron. Caen: Hardel.) 

Gent, Mac, Voi, CCXV. 4M 
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All the former were still said to belong to the capital of the 
Eastern empire, but the latter were all put down as having 
been manufactured at Limoges. Next came the knowledge 
that there was a German school of enamellers, who also ex- 
ported their works, like the people of Limoges. M. Verneilh 
now goes much further, and attributes sundry articles of cloi- 
sonné work, such as the Roach Smith fibula in the British 
Museum, Alfred’s jewel in the Bodleian, and the enamels 
(cloisonné) in the treasury at Conques, to native workmen. 
It is true, he observes, that the enameller and niellest who 
executed the latter objects belonged to the great school of 
Limoges, but sundry iconographical peculiarities go to prove 
that he must have worked at Conques, and under the eye of 
Bego the abbot. As to the champléve enamels of Limoges, 
M. Verneilh absolutely denies that there is a single one pro- 
perly dated until we arrive at the twelfth century. Our author 
then passes in review the Lorraine workmen of Suger; the 
enamelled plate of Geoffrey Plantagenet, still preserved in the 
museum at Le Mans; the base of the statue of the Virgin, 
given by the Queen Jeanne d’Evreux to St. Denis, and now 
in the Louvre; the enamelled plates bearing the name of Henry 
of Blois, the brother of King Stephen, and which are to be seen 
in the British Museum: and while he attributes all of these to 
local artists, at the same time acknowledging that Limoges in 
the middle of the thirteenth century had become a manufactory 
of enamels, and did export works to England and elsewhere, 
he still asserts that the art of enamelling was by no means con- 
fined to that town, but was spread universally over Europe. 
This common-sense view of the question is by no means 
palatable to the Limousin antiquaries, who consider M. Ver- 
neilh as belonging to themselves. Two curious etchings are 
given of a reliquary in the form of,a head discovered in the 
sacristy of the church of Nexon by M. Jules Verneilh, the 
brother of the writer. It is curious as containing the name of 
the donor (Guy de la Brugiere), the name of the artist (Ay- 
meric de Chretien), and the date 1346. Should M. Verneilh 
ever republish this excellent paper, which is much to be desired, 
he will perhaps forgive his English friends for hinting that there 
are a few errors relating to English enamels which it would 
be perhaps as well to correct. Thus, the ring of Ethelwold is 
not a cloisonné enamel but a deeply-cut niello; the enamelled 
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tomb in Westminster Abbey is that of William not Aymer de 
Valence; and the other wooden effigy, that of Henry V., is said 
to have been covered with plates of silver, not of enamelled 
copper; and lastly, Rickman is not quite the authority to cite 
for the well-known deed between the executors of Walter of 
Merton and John of Limoges: the honour of the discovery 
belongs to Mr. Albert Way, and the extract occurs in the first 
volume of the “ Archeological Journal.” 

Among the other papers in this year’s Bulletin may be 
noticed an account of the ceramic museum of Aoste in Dau- 
phiné, where a large quantity of Roman pottery and glass has 
been discovered. One glass vessel contains a drop of water 
hermetically enclosed in a bubble; another vase has evidently 
been cast, for the marks of the mould remain; while a third is 
enriched with coloured filigranes like those of Murano. An- 
other paper treats of the restoration of churches, by M. Bor- 
deaux; and a third describes the bells and their inscriptions 
in the valleys of the Pyrenees, by M. le Comte de Toulouse 
Lautrec. The Abbé Van Drival contributes a note on the 
fabrication of the tapestry at Arras, and M. Paul Simian 
treats of the lake cities of Switzerland, Ireland, and Dau- 
phiné; the topography of the battle of Vesontio, where Vindex 
was defeated, is elucidated by M. Auguste Castan; while the 
Director, M. de Caumont, endeavours to prove that dolmens 
are nothing more than the sepulchral cavities formerly the 
centres of tumuli. 

The Annales Archéologiques» next demand our attention; 
unfortunately, owing to the illness of the Director, M. Didron, 
only a small portion of this year’s volume has appeared. As 
usual, the engravings are all that can be desired; especially 
that representing the altar frontal of Charles V., of which an 
account has been given in last year’s volume. 

The Director gives a long paper on three windows illus- 
trating the three theological Virtues, which he has lately put 
up in the church of Notre Dame at Chalons-sur-Marne. Copies 
from the same cartoons have already been placed at Aix, Dun- 
kerque, Abbeville, and other places. The one representing 
Faith is recommended for north transepts, Charity is to be 
placed in the south, and Hope at the west end, It is a little 





» Annales Archéologiques, vol. xxiii. (Paris: Didron ainé.) 
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doubtful how far good taste would recommend the frequent 
employment of the same cartoons; still we know that it was 
occasionally done in former times, and at the present day, when 
stained glass is so much in fashion, perhaps it is better that 
a church should have a good copy than an indifferent original. 
M. E. Didron, the nephew of the Director, and the artist of 
many of his cartoons, gives us in this year’s Annales the first 
instalment of his History of Painted Glass. The present matter 
is entirely preliminary, and simply discusses the three follow- 
ing points :—1, the period of the commencement of glass paint- 
ing; 2, its country; 3, the original method of working. In 
answer to No. 1, after quoting nearly all the known texts, 
our author comes to the conclusion that the manufacture of 
glass ° arrived at that perfection which constitutes an art in the 
first years of the ninth century, and that it is due to the im- 
mense impulse given to all the arts by Charlemagne during the 
fourteen years he was emperor. Hi: son Louis followed in his 
steps, and we are assured, on the faith of the Monk of St. Gall, 
that this latter monarch gave all his cast-off clothes to Stracholt 
the serf, a glass-painter of St. Gall. As regards No. 2, M. 
Didron, after discarding the story of the Pheenicians, quotes 
Pliny to prove that the Gauls possessed the art of making glass 
before it was known to the Romans; and we are likewise in- 
formed that France has always been in advance of her neigh- 
bours both north and south. We also find that there are no 
less than three churches possessing windows formed of Ori- 
ental alabaster, viz. St. Miniato, near Florence, the cathedral 
at Orvieto, and St. Pietro at Corneto. The remaining papers 
comprise Le Premier des Monuments Gothiques (St. Denis), by 
M. Felix Verneilh ; Iconographie du Chemin de la Croix, by M. 
Barbier de Montault; Apergu Iconographique sur St. Pierre et 
St. Paul, by M. le Comte de St. Laurent ; Stalles de Notre Dame de 
la Roche XIII. Cent. ; Stalles de Lisieux XIV. Cent., by M. Claude 
Sauvageot; Chapelle Abattiale de St. Jean aux Bois, by M. L. 
Sauvageot ; Incendie du Serail de Constantinople, by Didron 
ainé; and Rome et Gothique. From this latter article it appears 
that chasubles, stoles, copes, and other vestments, cut accord- 
ing to the pattern of the Middle Ages, have had a very narrow 





* M. E. Didron here, of course, means glass as applied to windows, for the 
ancients made quite as beautiful glass cups, &c., as we do at the present day. 
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escape indeed from being absolutely prohibited at head-quarters ; 
so different is the Church of Rome in the nineteenth century 
from the Latin Church of the Middle Ages. 

We now arrive at the works of M. Viollet-le-Duc*, and when 
we consider not only how much he writes, but the knowledge, 
and, above all, the research involved in what he writes, his pro- 
ductions become simply wonderful. Had he only lived some 
five centuries back, the German critics would most certainly 
have discovered that there were at least three distinct Viollet- 
Je-Ducs, and would have most kindly pointed out the productions 
of each. The Dictionnaire has now reached to the word Pidtre, 
and the numbers which have appeared this year contain the 
important articles Palais, Pan de Bois, Peinture, Pierre, Pignon, 
Pilastre, Pilier, Pinacle, and Piscine. Under the head of Palais 
we are treated to a most interesting account of the various 
edifices inhabited by the kings, bishops, and popes of the Middle 
Ages. Thus the first illustration is a restored view of the palais 
erected by Charlemagne at Verberie, near Compiégne. It ap- 
pears that sundry fragments still existed in the last century, 
and it was from these and from indications given in a grant 
of Francis I., allowing certain portions to be removed, that 
the Pére Carlier wrote his description in 1764; and it is this 
description that has served as a guide for the restored view. 
The great palace of the Kings of France was, as everybody 
knows, in the Ile de la Cité, at Paris, of which the celebrated 
Sainte Chapelle, and a few towers and vaulted basement stories, 
are all that exist at the present day. A plan and restored 
view is given, by which we see clearly the position of the great 
hall, corresponding with our own beautiful one at Westminster, 
but probably less effective as a composition, inasmuch as it was 
divided by a row of columns in the middle, and had only 
a plain wagon-roof instead of the wonderful carpentry erected 
by Richard II. We also see the position of the great round 
tower, which served as a donjon and occasionally as a prison ; 
the beautiful little building of two stories at the east end of 
the Sainte Chapelle, and which served as the treasury; the 
large external staircase, built by Enguerrand de Marigny, which 
is further illustrated under the word Perron; the Chambre des 





4 Dictionnaire Raisonné de l’Architecture francaise du xt. au Xvi. Siécle. Par 
M. Viollet-le-Duc. Vol. vii., 1 et 2 fascicule. (Paris: Morel et C'*., Editeurs.) 
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Comptes; and the staircase to the Sainte Chapelle, the work of 
Louis XII. From Paris we go to Poitiers, and there we see 
the additions made to the palais by John Duke of Berri, in 
1395. Probably no prince in the Middle Ages was a greater 
lover and patron of art than he was; and the building 
under consideration is by no means unworthy of the man 
who caused the Sainte Chapelle at Bourges to be built, and 
the Bible now in the British Museum to be illuminated. The 
addition to the palace of Poitiers is a curious mixture of 
domestic and military architecture, with statues and much 
moulded work; had he but lived 150 years earlier, when 
a better and bolder art was in vogue, the thing would have 
been perfect. 

We have next an account of the archbishop’s palace at Paris, 
of the bishop’s palace at Laon, and of the archiepiscopal resi- 
dence at Narbonne. This latter is even now tolerably perfect, 
but has been considerably altered by M. Viollet-le-Duc himself 
to make it into a town-hall. The present facade consequently 
corresponds very little with that given in the restored view. 
The most valuable notice is a very complete history of the 
palace of the popes at Avignon, concerning which we learn that 
although the architect, Pierre Obreri, had a somewhat Italian 
name, yet the architecture is decidedly that of the south of 
France, adding another proof of the fact that local architects 
were almost always employed in the Middle Ages, and if occa- 
sionally a foreigner was imported, as in the case of Wilars de 
Honecort, it was only in very exceptional cases. Concerning 
the frescoes which are always attributed to Giotto, we are told 
in a note that Giotto was dead when the palace of the popes 
was erected, and thatthe only paintings at Avignon which 
could possibly be attributed to him were those which were to 
be seen a few years ago under the porch of Notre Dame des 
Doms, but when they were executed the popes had not made 
Avignon their residence. 

Under the article Pan de Bois we are presented with a resto- 
ration of a house of the middle of the twelfth century, which 
M. Viollet-le-Duc saw destroyed at Dreux in 1834. A wooden 
chapel is also noticed, which still exists in the Faubourg 
Cronceus at Troyes. As to the article Peinture, it is an elabo- 
rate treatise on the art—so much so, indeed, as to preclude any 
chance of giving any idea of it in a notice like the present. 
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The first volume of the Entretiens sur l Architecture *, by the 
same author, has made its appearance in a collective form during 
the present year. The Entretiens are illustrated by 107 excel- 
lent woodcuts, beside an atlas containing 18 steel plates. The 
book—which, by the way, is perhaps more adapted to the general 
public than the Dictionnaire—consists of a number of somewhat 
long-winded essays upon the following subjects: What is Bar-. 
barism and what is Art; Architecture among the Greeks ; Com- 
parison of Greek and Roman Architecture; Roman Architec- 
ture; On the Methods to be followed in studying Architecture ; 
the Basilica of the Romans; the Private Architecture of the 
Ancients ; On the Decadence of Ancient Architecture ; On the 
Rise of Byzantine Architecture; On the Principles of Modern 
Architecture in the Middle Ages; On the Causes of the Deca- 
dence of Architecture; On some Principles touching Archi- 
tectural Composition ; On the Renaissance; On the Principles 
of Knowledge necessary to Architects. This latter chapter is 
illustrated by several buildings with triangles drawn over them : 
a most pernicious piece of knowledge, by the way, to all archi- 
tects, more particularly the younger ones, for while it is always 
comparatively easy to draw triangles, circles, &c. upon drawings 
of existing buildings, yet immediately any one begins to design 
by a similar process he will find himself utterly lost. The truth 
is, that design in architecture depends upon a man’s mind and 
a man’s eye, and the only way to educate them for the purpose 
is by a proper course of belles lettres for the one, and a constant 
study of figure for the other. The concluding chapter treats of 
the architecture of the nineteenth century. 

In the Revue Archéologique‘ M. Viollet-le-Duc contributes no 
less than four papers upon the Album of Wilars de Honecort. 
His object is principally to reply to an article in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, by M. Renan, entitled L’ Art du an Moyen-age et 
les Causes de sa Decadence. The latter gentleman having de- 
scribed the Album as containing “new forms more remarkable 
for their difficulty and their dizarrerie than for their solid 
beauty,” one can easily imagine what M. Viollet-le-Duc has to 
say on the question. In the course of the argument he thus 
touches off Vasari: “ An apologist, a second-rate critic, a more 





* Entretiens sur l’Architecture. Par Viollet-le-Duc. Premiére partie. (Paris: 
Morel et Ce.) 
‘ Revue Archéologique. Nouvelle serie. 4™¢ année, 1863. (Didier et C'*.) 
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second-rate painter, speaking of many things he knew little 
about, and setting himself up as a judge in matters of art which 
he had never taken the pains to study thoroughly.” M. Viollet- 
le-Duc sees in the various geometrical lines drawn over various 
human and other figures in the Album, a system for the con- 
struction of the posés of the said figures: in all probability they 
are simply a means of copying another figure—in fact, a ready 
help in drawing. 

It would be a long task to enumerate all the very excellent 
papers contributed to the Revue Archéologique. The first num- 
ber opens with an account of a Greek vase decorated with 
gilding, found at Corinth, but which M. J. de Witte thinks is 
Athenian workmanship. This assertion is somewhat question- 
able, for we have hardly so far progressed with our study of 
the antique as to be able to distinguish one contemporary 
school from another. 

M. M. P. Foucart describes the temple of Hercules- Victor 
at Tivoli. It was formerly known to tourists as the Villa of 
Mecenas. At last M. Thierry made excavations, and discovered 
the right name. The temple itself is curious, as being connected 
with a theatre in front of it, but in such a manner (for it is 
placed on rising ground) that it was well seen from the road. 
Our learned countryman, Mr. Birch, contributes a notice on 
a magic papyrus in the British Museum. 

The Eglises de Bourgs et Villages® is a publication of several 
old churches, and one or two new ones. It appears to be very 
popular in France, where village churches have not received the 
attention that has been given to them in this country. No. 1 is 
the church of Mareilles (Seine et Oise), a thirteenth-century 
church, but not a particularly good one. No. 3 that at Nesle 
(Seine et Oise), a most exquisite example of the very best de- 
velopment of thirteenth-century architecture. Then comes 
No. 4, the church at Fronville (also Seine et Oise), in which 
there is a good deal of twelfth-century work. The same may 
be said of No. 6, the church of Chateauneuf (Saone et Loire), 
which is vaulted with stone barrel-vaulting. The remaining 
churches are modern. No. 2, at Fontenailles, is by M. Millet, 
where the old tower is used up again, and the pulpit projects 
from a double pier; No. 5 is the chapelle de St. Sauveur 





Eglises de Bourgs et Villages. Par M. A. de Baudot. (Paris: Morel et C'*.) 
I 
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(Pyrenées Orientales), by M. Boeswivald ; and No. 7 the new 
church at Carcassonne, by Viollet-le-Duc. Of the three M. Mil- 
let’s is perhaps the best. 

As an estimate is given to each church, both ancient and 
modern, it is curious to know what our French neighbours 
consider a fair sum for a parish church. M. Millet’s work, 
which holds 600 people, cost 49,605 francs ; M. Boeswivald’s cost 
64,292; and that of M. Viollet-le-Duc cost 94,560. The number 
of sittings is not given to these two last. As to the ancient 
churches, No. 1 holds 500, and would cost 94,557 ; No. 3 holds 
600 or 700, and would cost 176,940; No. 4 holds 300, and 
would cost 50,687; No. 6 holds 500, and would cost 125,640. 
After this, who can deny the utility of statistics? 

Another work, the Monographie du Palais de Fontainebleau, can 
hardly be called an archzological one. ‘This Palace, however, 
is curious as a landmark in the history of art, and as being one 
of the buildings which brought about our preseut architecture ; 
in fact, it may almost be described as being built in the French 
style of to-day. The work has been got up by an engraver, 
M. Pfnor, assisted by eight other of his confréres: the conse- 
quence is that the plates are most beautifully executed, and 
worthy of a far better and purer building than the Palais de 
Fontainebleau. The text, which has not yet appeared, will be 
the work of M. Champollion Figeac. 

The last work to be noticed is the Evangiles des Dimanches et 
Fétes, by M. Curmer". M. Curmer is well known as the pub- 
lisher of several chromolithographic works, such as the Heures 
de la Reine Anne de Bretagne; L’Imitation de Jesu Christ; Le 
Missel Illustré : and lis new work, viz. the Evangiles, is inferior to 
none of these in execution. The plan of M. Curmer is to obtain 
photographs of ancient illuminations, to have them coloured from 
the originals on the spot, and then to work from them; and 
very well the work is done, but, alas! no chromolithography can 
give us the thick plates of burnished gold and the impasto and 
colour we so much admire in the work of the twelfth, thirteenth, 





» Les Evangiles des Dimanches et Fétes suivies de Priéres a la Sainte Vierge et 
Aux Saints. 400 pages de texte encadrées dans les plus riches ornements et cent 
miniatures reproduction en couleur des ceuvres de Jean Fouquet, H. Memling, 
Albert Durer, Giulio Clovio, Beato Angelico da Fiesole, Atavante, Lorenzo Monaco, 
&c. Extraites des plus Précieux Manuscrits de Paris, Londres, Oxford, Bruxelles, 
Munich, Turin, Milan, Venise, Bologne, Florence, Rome, Naples, Saint-Gall, Rouen, 
Lyon, Grenoble, &c. (Paris: L. Curmer, Editeur.) 
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and fourteenth centuries. In later illuminations, say those of 
the end of the fifteenth, the process answers much better, and 
it would probably be as well if M. Curmer confined his atten- 
tion to these alone. An antiquary would also be inclined to 
object to the mixing up different ages and different styles of 
illumination in the same book, as is the case with the Evangiles. 

In conclusion, there is one other book which, although not 
a French archeological publication, is so nearly one, and is so 
widely read by all Englishmen, that its mistakes become a very 
serious matter indeed. Everybody knows that Mr. Murray only 
wants a hint, and the Handbook to France will receive that 
complete overhauling by some competent person which its 


mistakes, not to say errors, so loudly call for. 
W. Boreess. 


EXHIBITION OF STAINED GLASS, MAY, 1864, 


Mr. Gamster Parry and Mr. Burchett were, with Mr. Digby Wvatt 
and Mr. Willement, invited in June last to form an Executive Com- 
mittee to superintend an Exhibition of Glass Painting at the South 
Kensington Museum in May, 1864. Mr. Digby Wyatt and Mr. Wil- 
lement have declined to act, but the project, we see, is not dropped. 
Messrs. Gambier Parry and Burchett have issued a notice to artists in 
Glass Painting, on the subject, dated October, 1863, from which we 
extract the following passage to shew the scope and purpose of the 
intended Exhibition :— 


“The Committee and the authorities of the South Kensington Museum desire to 
urge on all artists in glass the importance of the opportunity thus offered to them, 
and the necessity of exertion in the production of works of high character, pre- 
eminently for these three purposes, viz.: Ist, to vindicate the excellence of this 
branch of English Art in comparison with that of Foreign Countries; 2nd, to 
raise the public appreciation of art in glass, from the commercial asscciation too 
commonly entertained of works pro.iuced at so much per foot, to the higher ideal 
of an independent art, producing works to be valued by their individual merits; 
and 3rd, to shew the applicability of painted gliss, in cases not commonly con- 
sidered, whether for ornamentation combined with economy, or for large and more 
important objects. 

“Your Committee suggest that as works of coloured glass for inlaying floors and 
walls, or mosaics, will not interfere with the window spaces for transparent glass, 
the introduction of works of that character would add to the interest and use of 
the exhibition, and should therefore be admitte:. 

“The exhibition of pot metals, or materials for mosaics, might also be con- 
sidered.” 


It is desirable that all applications for space should be made imme- 
diately, addressed to ‘‘'The Secretary, Science and Art Department, 
South Kensington, London, W.,” marked “ Executive Committee for 
Stained Glass Exhibition.” 
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NYDAM MOSS: THE DIGGINGS AND DISCOVERIES. 
By Pror. Grorer Srepuens, F.S.A. 


Havine already drawn attention to the wonderful harvest of anti- 
quarian remains, from the third century after Christ, found in the 
Danish Moss at Thorsbjerg, in South Jutland, I now beg to give 
a short account of the similar important finds, from about the same 
period, at Nydam Moss in that ilk. I do so after a fresh visit to Flens 
borg Museum, where these invaluable treasures are deposited, and afte 
long conversations with that learned and yet most practical digger 
Conrad Engelhardt, Esq., its zealous and indefatigable Curator. I alse 
use the two articles on the subject communicated by this same excellent 
archeologist to the Danish official gazette, the Berlingske Tidende, 
for the 12th and 29th of August. 

Mr. Engelhardt first broke ground at Nydam in 1859. The results 
were so encouraging that he continued operations in the summers of 
1860, 1862, and now again this year. This time he has been more 
successful than ever, and there is every probability that the excavatjons 
to be undertaken next summer will largely add to the store. After this 
we may hope that Councillor Thomsen, the enterprising chief of the 
Danish Museum in the capital, will no longer delay what has been put 
off far too long already, and what is demanded on all sides in Denmark 
itself,—systematic diggings on a large scale in the famous Alles6 Moss, 
which was opened some years ago by the accomplished savan Mr. 
Herbst, but which he has never been suffered to continue, in spite of the 
rich hoard he so fortunately met with. 

The Moss of Nydam is at East-Sottrup, in Sundeved, South Jutland, 
Denmark ; for these find-mosses have not extended into Holstein. It 
has a watershed on each side, and was originally a bay of the Als-sound. 
During the course of centuries has been formed a moss-gathering, from 
five to six feet thick, which is now covered with sward and used as 
a meadow. Like other channels and fiords from the old time, many of 
which have since become dry or marshy, it has been used by forayers 
or camp-followers, or wikings or army-chapmen, for the secretion of 
their plunder or merchandize, collected from many a battle-field, doubt- 
less in England as well as in Scandinavia or elsewhere. That much of 
it was intended for sale as mere metal or raw material, is apparent from 
the fact that many of the pieces have been purposely smashed, and 
hacked, and broken, in a way which could not have resulted from the 
field itself. It is also remarkable that all these Danish moss-finds are 
from about the same period, the early Iron Age, chiefly from the second 
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and third centuries after Christ. There is the same character in the 
objects exhumed ; and this again corresponds with the date of the accom- 
panying Roman coins, those at Thorsbjerg ending in 194, and those at 
Nydam in 217. 

As we have almost nothing elsewhere from this particular period,—as 
these articles are usually remarkably well preserved from the peculiar 
action of the moss-water,—as they are chiefly “ barbarian,” that is, the 
laves and memories of our own forefathers, and illustrative of their 
high civilization and extreme skill in the arts, in the workmanship of 
the precious metals and of iron and bronze, and in the tasteful applica- 
tion of striking decoration,—and as they at the same time include Roman 
pieces, and shew contact with, and the influence of, Roman culture,— 
they open a new chapter in the history of our Northern and Gothic 
ancestors at a time when they clashed with the decaying Roman Empire. 
These finds, in fact, will compel us, whether we will or no, to take an 
entirely different view of the men who laid the foundations of our Eng- 
lish states, and of so many other fresh “ barbarian” kingdoms, and to 
admit that their civilization was in many things not inferior to the 
Roman, though it was so different in kind; while politically and morally 
it was far superior, for it was that of hardy freemen, not of demoralized 
and enervated slaves. Even at this early period the Roman armies were 
largely recruited from the ranks of the adventurous “ barbarians,” a 
policy which eventually gave the death-blow to that great clay image 
yclept Imperial Rome. 

In 1863 the diggings have been in a room of about eight hundred 
square feet, at a depth of from five to seven feet. The articles found 
are either in the lowest layer of the moss, or on the former sea-bottom, 
which latter is a clayey mass full of small white shells. They lie here 
in a space about a foot thick, are cast in helter-skelter, and shew signs 
of still further disarrangement by the wave-flow. 

Among the articles thus restored to us this summer may be mentioned 
a number of excellent swords of iron, partly cut in facets, and partly 
exquisitely damascened, but mostly without any haft, and often wonder- 
fully bent or slashed. One of them has a splendid hilt of wood, deco- 
rated with silver bands; another has a bone guard; a third was depo- 
sited in the moss together with a thin and weak sheath of wood, whose 
middle bore splendid golden claspings, with a hollow through which was 
passed the sword-belt. On this last blade, on the grip, and conse- 
quently originally hidden from view when the handle was on, was 
a sunken stamp, with raised Roman letters, apparently initials or con- 
tractions, while above this again is another such stamp of a half-moon. 
This was doubtless a factory stamp, the private mark of the sword- 
smith. Of wooden sheaths many fragments were dug up. One was in 
five pieces, laid above each other. The thin side-slips were held toge- 
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ther by small plates, usually of wood, sometimes of bronze. At the top 
of these sheaths we find a bronze setting, with rings and other pieces 
for the security of the sword-belt. At the end is usually a ferule or 
clasp, often elegant in form. Numbers of bronze buckles and clasps 
also lay in the moss, some of them of shapes hitherto unobserved. 

Spear-shafts were found in surprising numbers, some without the 
iron pike, some quite complete, some no less than ten feet long. The 
butt-end is roundish, and has never been shod. But on many of them 
we find a line of small nubs at about the centre, probably for holding 
fast tiers of string at a point where lay the balance of the weapon. The 
numerous iron spear-points shewed every variety of make, and are 
admirably smithied. At one spot was found a clump or bundle of 
twelve iron pikes for spears or javelins, two knife-blades, and one iron 
arrow-head, all wrapped in a piece of woollen stuff. 

Awls have often been found, both here and in the Thorsbjerg Moss, 
with wooden handles bored through at the top for hanging at the belt. 
But this year some had a new shape, the haft bearing a small ring of 
iron for the suspension cord. Many of these wooden hafts are prettily 
carved. 

Arrows were plenty, both of fir and ash. The iron heads are here 
happily preserved. Curiously enough, under the corded end most of 
these weapons bear certain marks, three parallel strokes or zigzags be- 
tween two strokes, or a scoring something like a Runic 4 (1). These 
arrows were often met with in bundles of from twenty to thirty. Some 
few were found rudely pointed or dulled, unarmed with metal, appa- 
rently for stunning or killing birds or small animals of chase, perhaps 
to preserve the fine fur. Many of these weapons were lying in the soft 
sea-mud. Besides these, there were four perfect bows, with a notch at 
each end for the string. The longest, 6 ft. 3in., has an iron spike at 
the one end, and may have been used as a rough lance or bayonet. 

Wooden shields were also represented, but they were so thin and soft 
that not one was taken up whole. The peculiarity of those found here 
is, that they had no rand, no metal rim, and that the hand-grip is 
heavier and rougher than those in the Thorsbjerg Moss. Shield-bosses 
of bronze were but few: most were of iron, These shields were usually 
about three feet in diameter. 

Knives and axes were numerous. The knives had round handles and 
broad backs, just like the common garden-knife. The axes were of 
elegant shapes, with hafts stuck through the holes from above. Several 
of the knives were bent nearly double. 

A unique iron sickle had a broad back. It is about a foot long. 

Many sharpening stones were discovered, some of them nicely 
finished, oval in shape, and with a slight hollow for the tie by which 
they were suspended. 
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Horses,—or rather parts of horses, chiefly heads,—have also been un- 
covered. In the mouth of three of these heads were entire bits, with 
large bronze rings at the sides. The bit itself is of iron. One of them 
is so large and heavy as seemingly to have been used as a curb for 
a vicious or ungovernable steed. They were all lying on the former 
sea-bottom, with other articles both above and below them, so that all 
were flung down at the same time. Only a fragment of horse-harness 
has appeared. 

Wooden cans were scarce ;—only two fragments, and three small 
boat-shaped boxes without lids. 

Ornaments but few, chiefly glass beads, a small silver basket, and 
four Roman silver coins, struck for Faustina the Elder. Some bast- 
ropes were also met with. Wooden pieces, of unknown use, were found 
here and there, some of them hooks. 

But the most surprising piece of all was a large galley, or row-boat, 
72 ft. long and 9 ft. broad amidships. It is quite perfect, has many pecu- 
liarities of construction, and would seem to have had a sail. The planks 
are of oak, with clamps and large iron bolts, The bent clamps are cut 
out of the solid oak, so cheap was wood at that time. The tholes and 
rowlocks have an uncommon form. This “‘dragon” is flat-bottomed 
midships, its greatest height there being 3 ft.; it then runs to a point 
at both ends, which finish in a taper with carved ornaments. A kind 
of shield-paddle lay in the middle. The bottom was covered with 
woven withies, to keep the feet dry, and above this was a whole heap 
of arms and other antiquities. Thus, at the stem: iron swords, some 
richly damascened, two with hilts of bone; twelve perfect axes; nume- 
rous bone arrow-heads ; many cutting-azxes with hafts of wood; boards 
belonging to shields ; iron shield-bosses, and one of silver covered with 
gold; hones; beads ; brooches; an ear-picker and tweezers on a ring 
of bronze. Amidships: several bundles of pales 3 ft. long, with holes 
at each end, and fragments of bast-ropes; wooden bows ; knives; awls ; 
elegant wooden cans; a wooden scoop; a clay pot, containing a bone 
comb in several pieces, held together by bronze tacks; staves for 
wooden pails. At the stern: boards for shields; a large sharpening- 
stone. But the vessel had lurched over on one side as it sank, and 
much of the cargo may have fallen out. This will be looked for next 
summer. The ship had been scuttled, for a large hole had been cut in 
her bottom. She had apparently been driven forward by forty oarsmen, 
and was found 7,000 ft. from the present Als-sound. Doubtless in such 
a galley as this, only larger, as ploughing the North instead of the 
Eastern Sea, Hengist and Horsa made their great descents on the 
English coasts one or two hundred years later. About 100 ft. further 
off was found the fragment of another boat, whose other parts may 
turn up next year. 
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If we now give the results of the systematic diggings in Nydam from 
1859 till now, over a space of about 10,000 square feet, we shall find 
the following surprising total of the objects found. 


Wearons or DEFENCE. 

Shields. —Numerous shield-boards of oak, maple, or ash, of the same 
shape as in Thorsbjerg Moss. Usually found in bundles. Very few had 
any rand. Hand-grip of wood, with fastenings of iron or bronze. Of iron 
umboes no fewer than seventy; of bronze, two, gashed and bent. The 
most remarkable of these pieces is a thin iron boss, with a thin silver 
umbo outside it, and this again covered with a lamina of hammered 


gold. 


Wearons or Arrack. 

Tron swords.—Of such were found seventy, all double-edged, be- 
tween 30 and 38in. long, mostly damascened in various and graceful 
patterns, while some few are facetted. I have been astonished at the 
richness of some of this workmanship, which I have examined again and 
again, and which can scarcely be equalled, certainly not surpassed, in 
our own day. Many of these blades are haftless, others have hilts of silver 
or bone, or wood. Two have the names of swordsmiths: one, the 
northern name Ricys, in raised Roman letters; the other, also in Roman 
staves, some initials. Many wooden sheaths. Numerous bronze scab- 
bard-settings. One ferule is of iron, elegantly inlaid with bronze 
flattened threads. These sheaths appear to have been worn on the right 
side. Handfuls of iron and bronze buckles for the sword-belts. 

Iron spears.—About five hundred, of various shapes, some barbed, 
others as bayonets, or with broad blades, or with a flat angle, or with 
a twelve-sided angle. Excellent smiths’ work. Shafts from 7 to 10 ft. 
long, all of ash, and all unclouted at the butt. 

Iron awls.—About forty, with handles of wood or bone. They are 
slightly ridged for the tie or band by which they hung to the belt. 

Wooden bows.—Perfect specimens twenty-five in number, 5 to 6 ft. 
long, besides about 153 arrows with points of iron or bronze, or else of 
blunted wood. Some bearded. 

Hones.—Oval, fifty, from 2 to 4in. long, of a shape peculiar to the 
early Iron Age. Most of them with a slight hollow, like the awls, to 
receive the string which held them. 

Beme.—Only one war-trumpet was found, and of this only the 
bronze fittings. 


Hovsenotp Gran. 
Tron axes.—There were found thirty, many with well-preserved 
wooden handles. 
Iron knives.—In shape like our whittles, eighty, many with hafts of 
wood. 
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Dishes, §e.—Many vessels of burnt clay and of turned wood. Some 
small boat-shaped and carved wooden caskets. 


Horse Gear, 
Bits.—Only six, all of iron, with large bronze rings; five of these 
were in the mouths of skeleton horses’ heads—young animals. Some 
horse-ornaments of iron and bronze. 


War Garters. 
One was found entire, 72 ft. long; and a piece of another. 


PERSONAL ORNAMENTS. 
Beads of amber, and glass, and mosaic. Several combs of bone. 
Ear-pickers and tweezers. One small double-box of silver, decorated 


with gold. 
Roman Corns. 


Of these thirty have been found here, all of silver, ranging from A.D. 
69 to 217. 

I need not add that all these diggings have been at the expense of 
the Danish Government for the Duchy of South Jutland, and that Mr. 
Engelhardt has already received a large grant for the publication of 
a description of the find, and for engravings of the principal objects. 
At home, we have not yet come so far, because the chiefs of our great 
hereditary parties or factions, men “ classically”’ educated, care very 
little for the language and antiquities of our own forefathers, and of 
those races which have left their impress on our soil. Endless damage 
to our monuments and historical researches has resulted, but a Minister 
of Public Instruction, and due aid to our national antiquities, must 
come at last. Every day of delay is a day of folly, and loss, and 
‘mismanagement. 


Postrscrrpt.—Since the above was written and forwarded, His Majesty 
the King has been anxious for further excavations in this rich Moss, and 
unwilling that operations should be entirely suspended till next summer. 
So he has gone down to Nydam, and himself superintended a continua- 
tion of the diggings. This took place on the 27th of October*. The 
great object was to ascertain whether the planks last found really be- 
longed to a second galley, and whether the things which were supposed 
to have fallen out could still be collected. King Frederick VII. was 
most fortunate in both these points, and I proceed to give a summary 
of the results obtained, making free use of an article on the subject 
which has just appeared in the Danish official gazette (Berlingske 
Tidende) for the 30th of October. 





* In less than three weeks from this time his Majesty was no more. We hope 
very shortly to receive an Obituary notice of King Frederick, from the writer 
of this record of his interest in archzological discovery. 
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The workmen were at once drafted to the spot where the boat was 
judged to lie, and in a short time it was triumphantly exhumed. It was 
of deal, 44 ft. long, and was therefore a pinnace compared to the former 
oaken galley. Like the latter, it was sharp-pointed at both ends, and 
it was built in the same manner, only this one is of lighter make, and 
instead of iron bolts only wooden pins have been used. The oar-tholes 
are a continuous line, fastened with bast-ropes to the gunwale. Outside 
the uppermost plank is carved all along an ornamental series of parallel 
strokes. At the bottom lay a kind of matting of withies. Outside, and 
just under the boat, was a sort of shield-oar, or steer-paddle, reminding 
us of that still used on the Dutch “ everts,” or river-smacks. Lying in 
the boat were found two eight-sided spars, about 24 ft. long. Beside 
these, towards the stern, the navvies came upon a number of lance- 
shafts and iron heads—the latter, however, and the other iron pieces 
much corroded, from the vessel lying so high up towards the land. 
Further west were several other oars, and fragments of a turned wooden 
box. Amidships were eight damascened iron swords, several sheaths of 
wood, among them an elegantly decorated bit with settings of bronze, 
many bronze ferules, some midsheath claspings whose ends bore animals’ 
heads, and pieces of a bronze hilt with crescent ornamentation inlaid in 
silver. At the stern was the stave of a large wooden pail. 

South-west, outside, the workmen came upon the hoped-for articles 
which had slipped from the tilted boat. These were several oar-tholes, 
some beautiful damascened iron swords, bronze fittings for wooden 
sword-sheaths, and a turned wooden dish with handle. 

But the greatest prize was something quite different. There is this 
peculiarity in the wooden arrows hitherto found in this Moss, that most 
of them have a kind of bo-mark (private or owner’s, or maker’s mark), 
scored in the wood just under where the four lines of feather are 
fastened. Sometimes this is in the shape of a cross, sometimes a certain 
number of strokes, sometimes it is an angular mark. But on one of 
the wooden arrows now taken up was distinctly carved three Northern 
Runice letters, apparently the name of the owner or maker. 

This is the first Runic inscription found in Nydam Moss. But it 
is as good as a thousand. Together with everything else, it shews that 
most of these things had belonged to the ‘‘ barbarians,” though some 
Roman pieces are intermixed, and that the people who were thus 
Northern, and who made and used these ships and these arms, had their 
own native written alphabet in the third century after Christ. With 
the two Runic pieces previously found in the Moss at Thorsbjerg, three 
objects bearing Runes have now been found in the South-Danish 
mosses. 
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ON THE SEPULCHRAL MONUMENTS IN ROCHESTER 
CATHEDRAL*. 


Tue ancient monuments in Rochester Cathedral are neither of 
a varied nor stately character. They are confined almost entirely to 
one class, that of the bishops of that see. For though the cathedral 
had attached to it an ancient monastery of Benedictine monks, we do 
not find in it the sepulchral effigy, or what we can assume to be the 
tomb, of a single prior, much less of any monk of a subordinate cha- 
racter. There are no sculptured recumbent effigies of knights, or 
ladies, or of civilians. With the exception of some five recumbent 
effigies of bishops,—ranging, it may be, from that of Bishop Lawrence 
de St. Martin, who died a.p. 1274, to that of Bishop John de Shepey, 
who died a.p. 1360, all comprised within the space of a century, though 
one of these effigies has been sculptured at a much later period,—all that 
is worthy of remark in detail is confined to the monument or shrine 
ascribed to St. William, who was murdered a.p. 1201; to that ascribed 
to Bishop Glanville, who died a.p. 1214; and to that of Bishop Lowe, 
who died a.p. 1467: but these have no recumbent effigies. 

The monuments, three in number, of the Lee Warner family, are 
architectural rather than sculptured designs of the seventeenth century. 

Besides these, we find in the pavement of the cathedral and in the 
crypt, numerous slabs, from which brass effigies of an episcopal, canoni- 
cal, military and civil character have been ruthlessly torn away, and 
several of these appear to have been elaborately designed. 

On one or two specimens of sculptured memorials of a later period 
I do not profess to dwell, inasmuch as I do not consider them of 
a sufficiently interesting character; for instance, those of Lord John 
Henniker and Dame Henniker, in the south aisle of the nave, of the 
last and early part of the present century. 

Considering, therefore, the great antiquity of this episcopal see, 
founded, as it appears to have been, early in the seventh century, some 
1,250 years back, the comparative paucity of ancient monuments is 
remarkable. We have a list of sixty-six bishops of Rochester from its 
foundation to the Reformation, in which period two centuries occur in 
which the names of the bishops are not preserved. 

Many bishops of this see were, however, translated hence to other 
bishoprics, or died at a distance, and of these no monumental record 





* A paper read at the meeting of the Archwological Institute at Rochester, 
July, 1863, by Matthew Holbeche Bloxam, Esq., F.S.A. 
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would be likely to be found here. We have no effigy of a single 
prelate or dean since the Reformation. 

GunpuLpx.—The tomb ascribed to the famous Bishop Gundulph, who 
rebuilt the cathedral, and who died 4.p. 1107, placed on the south side 
the choir near the altar, consists of a plain dark-coloured marble coffin 
and covering-slab of the same material. This is without inscription or 
any kind of ornamental detail, and as it is in shape that of a parallelo- 
gram, and not of the ancient coffin-like shape, diminishing in width 
from the head downwards, I can hardly attribute to it a period earlier 
than the fifteenth century, if so early. It may contain the remains 
of the prelate whose name it bears, removed from before the high altar, 
where he is said to have been buried when the present east end of the 
cathedral was erected or rebuilt ; and such translations of remains were, 
in early times, not uncommon. 

Bishop GLANVILLE.—Apparently the next ancient monument in the 
cathedral, if we except that attributed to St. William, is that on 
the north side of the choir, the second from the east, and ascribed 
to Bishop Glanville, before his election to this see Archdeacon of 
Lisieux in Normandy, who died a.p. 1214. This consists of a high 
tomb of forest or dark-coloured marble, with an arcade of pointed 
arches on the south side, the only side exposed to view. ‘The span- 
drels between these arches contain stiffly sculptured foliage, not un- 
like in pattern the fleur-de-lis, and within the arches is sculptured other 
stiff and peculiarly designed foliage. This tomb is surmounted by a high 
coped lid or cover, partly embedded in the wall. ‘This cover has been 
much mutilated and broken, and is partially open at the ends, but still 
exhibits the remains of two quatrefoil compartments, each containing the 
mitred head of a bishop sculptured in relief. This tomb is not unlike 
in general character to one in Canterbury Cathedral ascribed to Arch- 
bishop Theobald, though the details are different. I am almost in- 
clined to think this was one of the shrines containing the remains of 
St. Ithamar or St. Paulinus, bishops of this see in the seventh century 
and subsequently canonized. I think also the so-called monument 
ascribed to Theobald in Canterbury Cathedral to have been a shrine. 

Bishop Glanville is said, by one of the annalists of this cathedral, 
Edmund de Hadenham, who appears to have written in the fourteenth 
century, to have been buried on the north side of this church, though 
without the customary funeral rites, England being then under an 
interdict. 

Bisnor Lawrence vz Sr. Marrtn, 1274.—Eastward of the monument 
ascribed to Bishop Glanville is the recumbent effigy of a bishop, sculp- 
tured in high relief, on a coffin-shaped tomb, both tomb and effig 
being composed of dark-coloured marble. The effigy is mutilated, but 


on it are represented the usnal episcopal vestments. On the head, 
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which reposes on a lozenge-shaped cushion, is placed the low mitre ; 
about the neck is worn the amice, with the parure or apparel in front 
of the breast. The undermost of the body vestments is the alb, over 
which the extremities of the stole may be seen hanging down; above 
this is the tunic, then the dalmatic, and above all, the chesible, with 
the maniple hanging over the left arm. The arms of the effigy and the 
head of the pastoral staff are gone, but the right hand appears to have 
been upheld in act of benediction. Over the head of this effigy, and 
forming part of the tomb, is a rich pedimental canopy, crocketed, with 
pointed trefoil-headed arches beneath, the mouldings of which, though 
small, are numerous. In the tympan of the canopy is represented in 
design a circular rose window, and on either side of the canopy is 
a design resembling a two-light window with a quatrefoil circle in the 
head, in the style prevalent in the latter part of the thirteenth century. 
There is a vast deal of sculptured detail in this canopy, which has been 
supported by two shafts, now gone, which went down by the sides of 
the effigy with capitals of rich early English foliage. This monument 
has been engraved in Gough's “Sepulchral Monuments,’’ and may 
fairly be assigned to the prelate to whom it has been ascribed, namely, 
to Bishop Lawrence de St. Martin, who died a.p. 1274, and is said by 
Edmund de Hadenham to have been buried with great solemnity in 
this cathedral, near the high altar on the north side. 

Bisnor Joun pr Braprretp, ob. 1283.—In the north wall of St. 
Edmund’s Chapel, not far from the steps leading down into the crypt, 
is a coffin of dark-coloured marble, on which is sculptured, in not very 
high relief, in the same material, the recumbent effigy of a bishop, said 
to be that of Bishop John de Bradfield, who died a.p. 1283. The head 
of this effigy is gone, and the vestments are not very clearly defined, 
except the chesible, the amice hanging about the neck, and the maniple 
hanging over the left arm. The left hand appears to have grasped the 
pastoral staff, placed diagonally across the body from the left shoulder 
to the right foot. This effigy lies beneath a pedimental canopy of plain 
but good design, the sides of which are not crocketed. In the tympan 
is a trefoil with roll mouldings; beneath is a pointed arch with hanging 
tracery, feathered and cusped in trefoils. This canopy appears of a 
date, perhaps half a century, later than the effigy and coffin over which 
it is placed. Bishop Bradfield is said by Edmund de Hadenham to 
have been buried on the south side of the church juaxta ostium excubi- 
torum, whether watchers at the shrines of St. Paulinus, St. Ithamar, 
or St. William, or elsewhere, I know not. 

Bisnor Inerernorrr, ob. 1291.—Returning to the choir, on the 
south side and westward of the tomb ascribed to Bishop Gundulph, is 
a coffin of dark-coloured marble, on which lies the recumbent effigy 
of a bishop, sculptured from the same material. The face is bearded 
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and moustached, and on the head is worn the low mitre. The upper 
vestment consists of the chesible, beneath which are seen the fringed 
borders of the dalmatic; below this is the tunic, under which and over 
the alb are the fringed extremities of the stole. The episcopal boots, 
or sandals, are pointed at the toes. The arms of the effigy are gone; 
above the head is a triple-sided pedimental canopy, with crocketed 
pinnacles between, and a pointed trefoil arch beneath. This monument 
is ascribed to Bishop Thomas de Inglethorpe, who died a.p. 1291, and 
it well agrees with that period. It is engraved in Gough’s * Sepulchral 
Monuments.’ Bishop Inglethorpe is stated by Edmund de Hadenham, 
who gives him a good report, to have been buried on the south side 
of the church near the high altar. 

Bisnor Hamo pe Hyrug, ob. 1352.—On the south side of the vesti- 
bule to the chapel called St. William’s Chapel, lying northwards of the 
west end of the choir, is a canopied monument, consisting of an arch 
somewhat obtusely pointed, with hanging tracery, trefviled and cusped, 
the spandrels being filled with foliage. This arch is surmounted by 
a pedimental canopy, containing in the tympan a cusped quatrefoil 
within a circle; on the external edges it is richly crocketed, and termi- 
nates with a finial. This canopy is flanked with pinnacles and buttressets, 
surmounted by square embattled mouldings, whilst an horizontal crest- 
moulding, consisting of a plain slope and hollow, crosses from pinnacle 
to pinnacle. At the back of this canopy, within the arch, is the demi-figure 
of an angel holding a shield. Beneath this canopy is a high tomb, 
panelled in front: the heads of the panels are trefoiled, and the span- 
drels are filled with sculptured foliage. The effigy on this tomb, if 
there ever was one, is gone. This monument has been ascribed to 
Bishop Hamo de Hythe, who died a.v. 1352, and it agrees in design 
with the style of the era in which he died. 

Bisnor Jonny ve Suerey, ob. 1360.—To Bishop Hamo de Hythe suc- 
ceeded as Bishop of Rochester John de Shepey, who died a.p. 1360, 
and whose monument, the most interesting of all in the cathedral, was 
discovered in the year 1825, walled up in the easternmost arch on the 
north side of the choir. The high tomb on which the effigy was placed 
was panelled on the sides, with buttressets between the panels, and 
lay beneath a segmental-shaped arch, surmounted by an ogee-shaped 
canopy, which appeared to have been crocketed and to have terminated 
in a finial. This canopy was found much mutilated, and in the rubbish 
taken from the walling in which it was concealed were found mutilated 
portions of this tomb, as statuettes of St. Mary the Virgin and the infant 
Jesus, of Moses, portions of other small statuettes, crockets, pinnacles, 
and other details, well carved, painted, and gilt. ‘This monument has 
since been restored, but a representation of it, as so found, appears in the 
twenty-fifth volume of the Archeologia, accompanying a paper written 
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by Mr. Kempe. The head of this effigy, a recumbent one, reposes on 
two cushions placed square-wise, each cushion tasselled at the corners, 
and painted of a different pattern. The face is somewhat mutilated and 
appears to have been close shaven, and on the head is worn a rich 
specimen of the mitra pretiosa. Round the neck appears the amice 
with its parure. On the effigy the customary episcopal vestments are 
well defined: the alb reaches to the feet, with a rich parure in front 
over the skirt; over this is worn a green tunic, which is covered by 
a rich dalmatic fringed at the borders; over this is worn the chesible, 
by Mr. Kempe inadvertently designated as the cope. The maniple, 
fringed at the extremity, hangs over the left wrist, and on the hands, 
which are conjoined in prayer, are worn the episcopal gloves, jewelled 
at the back of the palms, with the episcopal ring worn on one of the 
fingers of the right hand. On the feet, which rest against two dogs, 
are the episcopal sandals. The pastoral staff, with its richly designed 
head or crook, part of which has been destroyed, and the pointed ferule 
with which the foot of the staff appears shod, is placed on the left side 
within the left arm, This is partly enveloped in or covered with the 
sudarium, veil, or napkin—an early and unusual instance of the epis- 
copal pastoral staff being so covered, the sudarium or veil being gene- 
rally considered as pertaining only to the baculus pastoralis of an abbot 
or prior. It is thus that the learned ritualist Gavantus, in treating De 
qualitate paramentorum, observes that to an abbatial pastoral staff 
a veil or napkin (velum seu sudarium) was appended, to distinguish it 
from the episcopal pastoral staff. Now Bishop Shepey had been prior 
of the monastery attached to the cathedral church here, before elected 
bishop, and this napkin about the pastoral staff had, I think, reference 
to his former post of dignity as prior. We rarely find the episcopal 
pastoral staff with the napkin about it, though we do in some exceptive 
instances, as in this, and in that represented on the sepulchral effigy, 
of the middle of the sixteenth century, of Veasey, Bishop of Exeter, 
who was buried in Sutton Coldfield Church, Warwickshire. This effigy 
of Bishop Shepey has been’ carefully and elaborately painted, and, I 
think, stencilled with great taste and skill, rich colours being laid on 
with great delicacy in many a diversified pattern. This painting is, 
I think, one of the most perfect and valuable examples of polychrome, 
as applied to sepulchral effigies, we have remaining in this country. 
It is indeed an effigy worthy of minute examination and study. On 
each side of the verge of the slab on which this effigy lies is an in- 
scription: that on the south side runs thus—nic IACET DN'’s JOHAN’S DE 
SCHEPEIE EP’US HUIUS ECC’LIE; that on the north side is the same with 
the exception of the word Awius, which on this side is rendered istius ; 
the one being seen from within the choir, the other from the chantry, 
now the Lee Warner chapel, adjoining. 
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Sr. Wiu11aM.—In the north wall of the eastern transept is a high 
tomb of dark-coloured marble, with four circular compartments on the 
side, within each of which is a raised cross fleury, whilst the spandrels 
are ornamented with raised foliage of stiff design. The cover to this 
tomb is a coffin-shaped slab of the same material, with a raised cross 
fleury of early design, in the style of cross prevalent in the commence- 
ment of the thirteenth century. Over this monument is an arch, the 
wall at the back of which has been painted with scroll-work, foliage, 
and oak-leaves of early design. This has the reputation of being the 
tomb or shrine of William de Pert, or St. William of Rochester, as he 
is called. Edmund of Hadenham briefly observes of him, “* Anno mccr. 
Sanctus Willelmus du Pert martirizatur extra civitatem Roffensem et 
in Ecclesia Cathedrali Roffensi sepelitur, miraculis coruscando.’’ Weever 
in his “ Funerall Monuments,” published in 1631, is more diffuse in his 
account of this worthy. According to him, this St. William was by 
birth a Scot of Perthe, by trade a baker, who gave a tithe of his bread 
to the poor, and attempted to visit the Holy Land. On his way, having 
to pass through Rochester towards Canterbury, his servant murdered 
him. His body was brought to Rochester, and by the monks laid in 
the choir. Bishop Lawrence de St. Martin subsequently procured his 
canonization, At this tomb miracles are said to have been performed. 
Weever goes on to say that from two years’ oblations at his shrine, one 
William de Hoo, a sacrist of this church, built the whole of the choir 
as it now stands, I should add, that Weever gives as his authority the 
Nova Legenda of Capgrave. 

Bisnor Lowe, ob. 1467.—On the opposite side of the north-east 
transept to that where the tomb or shrine of St. William is placed, is 
the tomb of John Lowe, Bishop of Rochester, who died a.p. 1467. 
This is a plain, high tomb, without any recumbent effigy; the side ex- 
posed to view contains seven square compartments, in each of which, 
within a quatrefoil, is an emblazoned shield: one of these shields bears 
the arms of Lowe. Round the verge of the tomb appears this in- 
scription—MISERERE DEUS ANIME JOHANNIS LOWE EPISCOPI. 

Bishop Watter DE Merron, ob. 1277.—The monumental effigy of 
Walter de Merton, bishop of this see, sometime Chancellor of England, 
and the worthy founder of Merton College, Oxford, who died a.p. 1277, 
—and which effigy of alabaster was sculptured in the year 1598, at the 
instance of the famous Sir Henry Saville, Warden of that college, an 
old marble tomb having been thus replaced,—lies westward of a newly 
erected monument, which is near to that of St. William, namely in the 
next compartment westward, where Edmund de Hadenham tells us he 
was buried: ‘“ Sepultus est honorifice in Ecclesia eadem in parte boreali 
juxta Sepulchrum §, Willielmi.” This ideal effigy does not represent 
him vested in the ancient episcopal habit, but in an episcopal rochet or 
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habit of the Reformed Church, with a mantle of estate open in front 
over the rochet, probably to represent his rank as Chancellor of Eng- 
land; round his neck is worn a ruff, an article of attire not introduced 
before the reign of Elizabeth; his hands are bare, but the sleeves of the 
cassock are cuffed at the wrists; his face is close shaven, and on his feet 
are worn the broad-toed shoes of the sixteenth century. By the side 
of the effigy the pastoral staff is placed, the head or crook of which 
resembles the modern shepherd’s crook,—similar to that, doubtless, in 
use two centuries and a-half ago, but not at all in accordance with the 
crook of the pastoral] staff represented on episcopal monuments of the 
thirteenth century. This ideal effigy is chiefly interesting from the ana- 
chronisms it presents, notwithstanding it was sculptured under the 
superintendence of so eminent an antiquary as Sir Henry Saville. This 
monument was defaced and nearly destroyed by the fanatics in the civil 
wars of the seventeenth century; it was repaired in 1662, at the charge 
of the Warden and Fellows of Merton College, and was cleaned and 
beautified by them in 1770. 

Besides the above monuments, which appear to me to have been 
generally correctly assigned to the prelates whose names they bear, 
there is in the south wall of the south-eastern transept a coffin of dark- 
coloured marble, the lid or cover of which is sculptured with a raised 
cross of the St. Cuthbert fashion, or as it would be heraldically termed, 
a “ globical cross pattée,” with rude foliage proceeding from the stem, 
which rises from a graduated base. ‘This is a nameless tomb, and may 
be assigned to the early part of the thirteenth century. 

There are several sepulchral slabs in this cathedral with matrices 
from which brasses have been torn. Many of these are laid down in 
the vestibule leading to the north part of the eastern transept, and 
appear to have been removed from their original positions. Among 
these slabs are four which appear to have covered the remains of bishops, 
as from the matrices of these episcopal effigies have evidently been torn ; 
and these appear to have been of the fifteenth century. Another slab 
exhibits a matrix from which the effigy of a canon of the cathedral, 
represented in his cope and aumasse, or furred hood, has been removed. 
From another slab the effigy of a lady of the fifteenth century is gone. 
From another the effigies of a civilian and his wife, probably honest 
burghers of this good city of Rochester, with the effigies of their 
children beneath, have been torn. From the mattices of three other 
slabs, brasses, apparently of the seventeenth century, have been re- 
moved. None of these brasses are alluded to or mentioned by Weever. 

The Lee Warner chapel, on the north side of the cathedral near the 
choir, contains three monuments architecturally designed in the Palla- 
dian or semi-classic style of the middle and latter part of the seventeenth 
century. That on the north side, to the memory of John Warner, 
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Bishop of Rochester, who died 4.p. 1666, consists of a plain but costly 
tomb of black—or, as it was called, ‘‘ touch"—and white marble; from 
the back of which rises a segmental pediment, supported by Corinthian 
columns of black marble. In front of the pediment is an escutcheon 
within scroll-work, and on the cornice of the pediment is the sculptor’s 
name, JOS MARSHALL LON SCULPTOR FECIT. 

The monument on the west side of this chapel to the memory of 
Archdeacon John Lee Warner, who died a.p. 1679, is also of black and 
white marble ; at the back of the tomb rises a divided, segmental-shaped 
pediment, supported by Corinthian columns. In the division of the 
pediment is an urn, from whence issues a flame. 

The monument on the east side of this is one somewhat similar in 
general design, composed of black and white marble with sculptured 
accessories, as nude figures of boys, and other detail, of little moment 
to describe. It is to the memory of Lee Warner, Esq., who died 
A.D. 1698. 

These monuments, though composed of costly materials, are of a class 
of design very common in the latter part of the seventeenth century, 
but, beyond that, present no peculiar features worthy of notice. 

The monuments in the south aisle of the nave to the memory of 
Lord John Henniker and Dame Henniker, though of costly material, 
and as to workmanship probably expensive, are of the commonplace 
ideal designs of the age in which they were executed; and as there 
is no effigy, recumbent or reclining, deserving of notice, they may be 
passed by with this slight allusion. 

On the whole, the sepulchral monuments in this cathedral, though 
few in number and mostly confined to one class, with the exception 
of the slabs from which the brasses have been torn, must not be con- 
sidered uninteresting or undeserving of study. They are mostly those 
of prelates, many of whom have been distinguished members of the 
Church, and they appear to occupy, for the most part, the very positions 
in which they were originally placed, which is more than can be said 
of the monumental effigies im the cathedral churches of Peterborough 
and of Worcester”. 
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INFLUENCE or true COUNTY or ESSEX on rok SETTLEMENT 
anv FAMILY HISTORY or NEW ENGLAND*. 


Arter some general remarks on the relation of parent and offspring 
existing between Great Britain and America, and which is recognised 
in both countries by all whose feelings and sentiments are entitled to 
regard, Col. Chester proceeded thus :— 


“That the original founders of New England—that germ of the great nation 
which subsequently spread itself so rapidly over the half of a continent—were 
generally of English birth and descent, is a fact I need not stop to discuss. My 
present object is to shew, especially, that in the foundation and early history of the 
colonies the single county of Essex, and, to be still more particular, this precise 
portion of that county in about the centre of which we are to-day assembled, had 
more to do, and exerted more influence, than all the rest of England combined ; 
and, consequently, that it is to this identical neighbourhood, strictly speaking, 
rather than to the entire kingdom, that the origin of New England, and through 
it the American nation, must be traced by the careful antiquary. 

“From a list of the earliest settlers in New England, being those who were 
technically made Freemen of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay between the years 
1631 and 1641, comprising about 500 names, generally of heads of families, and 
representing the real strength of the colony, I have selected, almost at random, the 
following :— 

“ Abell, Adams, Allen, Angier, Ames, Appleton, Archer, Arnold, Atkinson, Barker, 
Barnes, Bell, Bendall, Bennett, Biggs, Blake, Bloomfield, Bourne, Bradbury, 
Brewster, Bridge, Briscoe, Brooke, Browne, Bulkeley, Burton, Button, Carring- 
ton, Chamberlain, Chapman, Clarke, Coggeshall, Coldham, Cole, Coleman, Collins, 
Cooke, Cooper, Cotton, Crane, Cross, Curtis, Dalton, Davenish, Davies, Davis, Davy, 
Day, Dean, Dinney, Dudley, Dyer, Eaton, Elliott, Ely, Emery, Farr, Firmin, Fiske, 
Fitch, Ford, Fowler, Freeborn, Freeman, French, Fuller, Gardner, Gibbs, Gibson, 
Gill, Godfrey, Goff, Grafton, Greene, Hale, Hall, Harlakenden, Harris, Harrison, 
Hart, Hawkes, Hawkins, Haynes, Haywood, Howe, Hubbard, Hudson, Humphreys, 
Jackson, Jeffrey, Jenner, Johnson, Kempe, King, Lake, Lambert, Langley, Light- 
foot, Lockwood, Marshall, Marsh, Martin, Meade, Minot, More, Morris, Morse, 
Mott, Mills, Nelson, Newman, Nutt, Page, Palmer, Parker, Parkes, Parmenter, 
Partridge, Peacock, Perry, Peters, Phillips, Porter, Purchas, Pynchon, Pyne, 
Rainsford, Rawlins, Raymond, Roberts, Robinson, Rogers, Rowe, Ruggles, Russell, 
Sadler, Saltonstall, Sandford, Sands, Scott, Sharp, Shaw, Sherman, Smith, South- 
cott, Sparhawk, Spencer, Stanley, Stebbins, Steele, Stevens, Stone, Strange, Swan, 
Swift, Symonds, Tabor, Talcott, Taylor, Thomas, Thompson, Tower, ‘Towne, 
Townsend, Turner, Tuthill, Wade, Walker, Walton, Ward, Warner, Warren, 
Watson, Webb, West, Weston, Wilcox, Willis, Wheeler, White, Whiting, Wood, 
and Wright. 

“These are not only all ancient Exsex surnames, but were borne by men whose 





* The substance of a paper by Col. Joseph Lemuel Chester, Corresponding 
Member of the New Eng!and Historic-Genealogical Society, and Honorary Member 
of the Essex Archzological Society, read at the Meeting of the latter Society, 
Aug. 6, 1863. See Gent. Maa., Nov. 1863, p. 599. 
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origin, in most instances, has been traced directly to that county; and this selec- 
tion, it will be seen, comprises considerably more than one-third of those contained 
in the list mentioned. A little care would doubtless enable me to add from fifty 
to one hundred more to the number, but the predominance is already sufficiently 
great for my present purpose. : 

“These were the men who, nearly two centuries and a half ago, actuated by 
various sentiments, bade farewell to theirfriends and the scenes of their infancy 
and manhood, and left these smiling plaims and valleys, to encounter, with their 
wives and little ones, first a perilous sea-voyage of several thousand miles, and then 
an equally perilous struggle for existence on a strange and inhospitable shore, under 
an unnatural climate, and among the human savages by whom the Western world 
was then peopled. These were the men to whom what was afterwards a great 
Republic owed its first existence—brave English men who took their very lives in 
their bands, and faced with dauntless courage all the certuin dangers and uncertain - 
terrors of the enterprise to which they had committed themselves ; aye, and brave 
English women, too, whose sublime devotion has never since been paralleled, and 
to which ample justice has never yet been done. 

“Tam very much afraid that, if you look for most of these names in that won- 
derful collection of family histories so admirably perpetuated at the College of 
Arms, the obliging and usually successful heralds will be utterly unable to gratify 
your curiosity. They are not, strictly speaking, heraldic names. While a few of 
the lesser gentry may have been among their number, the pioneers of New Eng- 
land generally had other uses for their shields than simply to exhibit a blazonry of 
arms. The men who, clad in homespun garments, as they sat in their rough pews 
in their humble places of worship, kept one hand upon their Bibles or Psalm- 
books, and the other upon the triggers of their muskets, were not, it must be 
frankly confessed, usually of what is known as gentle blood. We must look else- 
where for the records of their ancestry, and the search is not a difficult one. The 
moss-grown tombstones in every neighbouring churchyard, and the mildewed 
pages of your venerable parish registers, reveal these names at every step and on 
every leaf, and it is almost exclusively to these that the American genealogist can 
appeal with any hope of success. 

“One reason why due credit has not hitherto been given to the county of Essex 
for its paramount influence on the early history of New England arises from the 
fact that many of the original settlers have been assigned to other portions of Eng- 
land, while properly belonging to that county. As an illustration:—Two men 
named Rogers, who emigrated in one of the earliest ships, from their personal cha- 
racter, scholastic attainments, and position as eminent divines, probably had more 
to do with moulding both the social and political character of the colony than, at 
least, any other two men in it. One went directly from Rowley, in Yorkshire, and 
the other from Assington, in Suffolk, where they had been respectively preaching 
for some years, and they are, therefore, usually spoken of as belonging to those 
counties. But the former was born at Wethersfield, in Essex, where his father, the 
Rev. Richard Rogers, preached for forty-one years, and where he died and was 
buried; while the latter was the son of the Rev. John Rogers, ‘the famous 
preacher of Dedham,’ in Essex, the inscription under whose bust, still in good pre- 
servation in the chancel, records that he had ministered in that church for the 
space of thirty-one years. These were, therefore, really both Essex men, and their 
personal importance and influence on the early fortunes of New England may be 
discovered by a reference to quaint old Cotton Mather, who carefully embalmed 
their memory in his ‘ Magnalia.’ I might adduce numerous other instances of 
& similar character, and, indeed, my investigations into this subject already enable 

ue to affirm unhesitatingly that, of the early New England settlers, the origin of 
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considerably more than one-half can be traced, directly or indirectly, to the county 
of Essex. 

“ Another proof of my original proposition is to be found in the fact that, so pre- 
dominant were the Essex men in the early days of the colony, the settlements, as 
they were organized one after another, received names, the majority of which had 
their prototypes in the neighbourhoods they had quitted, and their attachment to 
which they thus manifested. I need mention only the names of Billerica, Brain- 
tree, Chelmsford, Colchester, Dedham, Eastham, Hadley, Harwich, Haverhill, 
Malden, Newport, Springfield, Topsfield, Waltham, and Wethersfield. These 
names were given to the very earliest settlements established by the colonist, and 
are retained to this day, while the mere hamlets which they at first represented 
have now swelled into important towns, and even cities. I may also add that these 
names have been reduplicated, and now represent towns and cities in almost every 
State in the Union, as the descendants of the pilgrim fathers in their turn sought 
new homes in other portions of the country. One, in particular, seems to have 
been a universal favourite, for I find in the latest ‘United States Gazetteer’ the 
name of Springfield repeated no less than forty-eight times. Another significant 
fact worthy of notice in this connection, and whieh tells its own tale distinctly 
without the necessity of any comment, is that the original Wethersfield in New 
England, like its prototype in ancient Essex, has, from its earliest existence, main- 
tained a pre-eminent reputation for the character and inexhaustible supply of its 
onions, and controls to this day the American market, so far as that pungent but 
very useful vegetable is concerned, the ‘ ropes’ of which, in unlimited quantities, 
bearing the Wethersfield brand, are annually exported to every quarter of the 
world. 

“ Again, still confirmatory of my proposition was the action of the colonists, as 
late as the year 1643, when it became necessary for the purpose of more convenient 
government, to subdivide the colony into counties. The order of the General 
Court—the Colonial Ministry and Parliament combined—dated at . Boston, on the 
10th of May, reads as follows :— 

«The whole plantation within this jurisdiction (i.e. the colony of Massachusetts 
Bay) is divided into four shires, to wit— Essex, Middlesex, Suffolk, and Norfolk.’ 

“True to their instincts, even in this apparently trifling formality, the Essex 
men of New England would persist, not only in perpetuating the name of their an- 
cient county, but also in placing it first and foremost in the new calendar. 

“It is a mistaken notion, although the one generally received, that the early 
New England settlers were all, or even generally, men properly classed under the 
denomination of Puritans; and the stereotyped declaration in all secular and reli- 
gious American histories, that the Continent was first settled exclusively by a band 
of men fleeing from severe and unrighteous persecution, and enforced to seek a new 
home where they might enjoy unmolested their freedom of conscience, &c., is one 
that involves both an absurdity and a falsehood, and ought at once to be expunged 
from the record. That many, perhaps most, of the early emigrants were Noncon- 
formists, to a greater or less extent, is doubtless true, and that some of them de- 
sired ‘a larger liberty of speech’ than was just then permitted them in England, 
may also be admitted; but, beyond this, there is no foundation in actual truth for 
the frightful picture so persistently presented to the mind of the young American 
student—whether he stands in his pinafore at the knee of his village schoolmistress 
or pores over the ponderous volumes of American history at the University. At 
the risk of being charged with heterodoxy and a want of patriotism, I venture the 
assertion, after protracted researches into the family history of the early settlers, 
that not one-half of their number left England on account of religious persecution, 
or were men and women who could justly be termed puritanic in their notions. 
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Indeed, from the voluminous criminal records of the colony in its earlier days, 
detailed with painful minuteness by the official historiographers of the time, 
and the long catalogue of peccadilloes and more serious offences which they 
reveal as of constant occurrence, it may he safely doubted whether a goodly 
number of the so-called ‘ pilgrim fathers’ (and pilgrim mothers too) possessed 
any religion at all. 

«‘ The simple fact is that the colony was composed—as all colonies ever since have 
been—of a heterogeneous admixture of very good people and very bad; with still 
another, and perhaps larger class than either of the others, that may be described 
as neither the one nor the other, but simply indifferent. That the good eventually 
predominated over the bad is, I think, a matter of history ; and it is greatly to the 
credit of the early rulers of the colonies that they were able, from such rude and 
antagonistic materials, to lay the foundation of a nation that has proved so respect- 
able as it has. 

“ Speaking particularly of the early emigrants from Essex, it is unquestionably 
true that a large portion of them were actuated by a desire for more religious lati- 
tude than they then enjoyed at home; but there was still another, and I think 
equally large class, for whose motives I entertain a respect quite as sincere, and for 
whose character a reverence quite as profound. These were men in the humbler 
walks of life, whose circumstances were moderate, whose families were large, and 
who foresaw, in remaining at home, only a perpetual struggle for bare existence, 
without the prospect or hope of elevating their offspring above the level of their 
own ineffective lives. To such men as these the New World opened a vista of 
positive enchantment. The farmer, tilling laboriously land not his own, and cer- 
tain only of the conventional six feet of soil where his worn-out bones would at last 
be laid, believed that there, after a little season of toil and hardship, and perhaps 
even of extreme suffering, he would be able to stand under the shelter of his own 
vine and fig-tree, call broad acres of wood and meadow his own; and then, having 
distributed his possessions, and seen his sons and daughters comfortably settled in 
life, lay down calmly, satisfied that he had fulfilled his duties as a parent and 
a citizen. In the same manner and from the same motives were the Western 
States subsequently settled by the descendants of the early colonists, imbued with 
the spirit and following in the footsteps of their Essex fathers. 

“Of such men as these the New England colonies possessed many; and from 
among this class, in nine cases out of ten, sprang the future great men of the 
nation. It is an indisputable fact that very few of those who have become eminent 
as statesmen or scholars, or who have won for themselves reputations in any of the 
professions or pursuits of life, can trace their origin to any comparatively higher 
position in the social scale. I have an illustration exactly in point, which I use 
the more readily, as it also illustrates my other propositions. 

“Of the ancestry of two of the American Presidents—father and son in succes- 
sion (and the son and grandson of whom now represents the country, in whose his- 
tory they bore so conspicuous a part, at the Court of St. James), there is no record 
whatever. It has been only known with certainty that the first of the name emi- 
grated to New England early in the days of the colony, taking with him a numer- 
ous progeny, and that he died and was buried there. Who was his father, or from 
what portion of England he came (though tradition fixed him in Devonshire), or 
what was his occupation, social condition, or personal circumstances, have hitherto 
been impenetrable mysteries, in spite of urgent and anxious efforts to solve them. 
The Heralds’ College, the various county histories, and all the genealogical reposi- 
tories of the land contain no reference to his particular family, thus leading to the 
inevitable conclusion that his origin was very humble. From recent investigations 
that I have been making, I have at last arrived at the moral certainty that, before 
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quitting England, he followed the occupation of a maltster, in a small way, in 
a parish within ten miles of where we are now standing. 

“In numerous other instances I have pursued similar researches with similar 
results. Repeatedly, as in the case just mentioned, when long tradition has esta- 
blished the ancestors of a New England family in other counties of England, 
a careful investigation has dissipated the illusion, and they have been traced to 
some quiet nook or corner of Essex. It is not without good grounds, therefore, 
that I have attributed to this county a greatly predominant influence in the 
foundation and history of New England, and hence of the American nation; for 
there is no portion of the vast country to which the people of that section have not 
penetrated, or which they have not, more or less, imbued with their character 
and spirit. 

“One word as to the people of New England themselves. The conventional 
portrait, which represents an ungainly personage, lean in his limbs and lank in his 
visage, with long straight hair, and an eye twinkling under the double influences 
of greed of gain and an intense desire to outwit his neighbour in every bargain, 
and who invariably utters his words with a nasal intonation, is not that of the 
genuine and historic New Englander,—who does not wear this appearance, does not 
bear this character, and does not talk through his nose, but uses the ordinary vocal 
organs like an Englishman or any other sensible human being,—but rather one of 
that spurious sort, the result of indiscriminate and protracted admixture with 
almost every other species of the human race—from the native Indian to the native 
Ethiopian, including the denizens of every clime, from the north pole to the south, 
and from the first to the last degree of longitude. The natural history of modern 
America is chiefly that of hybrids. There is no country under the sun that has not 
contributed its quota to its magnificent census. The blood of Saxon and Teuton 
has long ceased to flow there in separate channels. English, Scotch, and Irish, 
French, Dutch, and Spanish, Italian, Greek, and Turkish, Swiss, Austrian, and 
Russian, in their elementary constituents have been gathered into a common cru- 
cible, and the extraordinary result of this still more unnatural combination has been 
the ‘ Universal Yankee,’ a sort of ethnological monster—a being who seems to find 
no status in the rigid classification of animal existence. From this class, I confess, 
—and I also freely admit that it is a large one—there is naturally to be expected 
little regard for, or attachment to, the mother country, its people, or its institu- 
tions. There are, I am happy to say, thousands of my countrymen, of full half, 
and even quarter English blood, who would echo every sentiment I have uttered ; 
and who, although they may never make, as I have done, a holy pilgrimage to 
these hallowed shrines, cherish an intense and reverential affection for the ancient 
land and its people, which has and will for ever set at defiance all the arts and 
wiles of designing statesmen and crooked politicians who may seek to weaken or de- 
stroy it. There is a world of meaning in the old maxim that ‘ Blood is thicker 
than water,’ and therein, we may safely conclude, lies the whole secret.” 





Pomrett.—New discoveries are reported from Pompeii. A house has been 
uncovered, which, to judge from the splendour of its interior, and its almost 
seen furniture, must have belonged to a very wealthy proprietor. The 

ining-room is paved with mosaic, representing a number of gourmandises of 

the time. The completely served table is covered with petrified remnants of 
dishes; and round it are found three divans, or rather table-beds, of bronze, 
richly adorned with gold and silver, upon which reposed several skeletons. 
A great many precious jewels were found near them. On the, table stood, 
among other ornaments, a very beautifully worked statue of Bacchus in silver, 
with eyes of enamel, a collar of jewels, and precious armlets. 
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RECENT CAMDEN SOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS:*. 


WE have before this expressed our opinion that many of the Camden 
publications would be very acceptable to a much wider circle than the 
‘members of the Society, and we are induced to recur to the subject by 
receiving two of its latest productions, which we think fully bear out 
our assertion. These are “ Wills from Doctors’ Commons,” and “ Life 
of Marmaduke Rawdon of York,” both works of high interest in 
themselves, and having every advantage that judicious and pains- 
taking editors can give them. 

It is probably not so well known as it should be, that to the Cam- 
den Society literary men are, primarily, indebted for the facilities that 
they now enjoy of consulting and copying wills at Doctors’ Commons, 
free of office fees, and Messrs. Nichols and Bruce’s volume is a very 
gratifying proof of the use that has been made of the privilege. We 
hope it is only an instalment, but to shew what has already been done, 
we give the names of the eminent persons whose “ last wills and testa- 
ments” are comprised in the volume. 

Cecily, Duchess of York, mother of Edward IV.; Mary, Princess of Orange, 
daughter of Charles I.; Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, and Prince Rupert her son ; 
Archbishop Warham, Cardinal Pole, and Bishop Gardiner; Charles Brandon, 
Duke of Suffolk, and Frances his daughter, the mother of Lady Jane Grey; Dame 
Maude Parr, the mother of Katherine, and Elizabeth, Duchess of Norfolk, the 
mother of the poet Surrey ; Gresham, Drake, and Walsingham, of the Elizabethan 
era; the favourite Buckingham, and five noted names of the Civil War—Hamp- 
den, Lenthall, Prynne, De Vic, and Lilly, the “student of astrology ;” Sir Hugh 
Middelton, the engineer; the painters Isaac Oliver and Sir Peter Lely; the poets 
Davies of Hereford, Sir John Denham, and the Earls of Rochester and Ros- 
common; Henry Purcell, the musician; and the divines Casaubon, Brevint, Vos- 
sius, and Baxter. 

Even to intimate a tithe of the topics contained in these Wills would 
carry us far beyond our present purpose. They abound, as will readily 
be supposed, in illustrations of manners and customs ; supply invaluable 
information for the historian and the genealogist, and give many touches 
of biography that are well worth recording. To confine ourselves to 
a very few instances, we have Speaker Lenthall, in pathetic language, 
denying that his fortune was so great as “false rumors and lying lipps” 





* 1. “Wills from Doctors’ Commons. A Selection from the Wills of Eminent 
Persons proved in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 1495—1695. Edited by 
John Gough Nichols and John Bruce.” 

2. “The Life of Marmaduke Rawdon of York, or, Marmaduke Rawdon the 
Second of that Name. Now first Printed from the Original MS. in the possession 
of Robert Cooke, Esq., F.R.G.S. Edited by Robert Davies, Esq., F.S.A.” 
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had asserted to blacken his public character, and leaving money to 
Colonel William Legg and the Earl of Norwich, staunch Royalists, for 
services received from them in his “ sore and great troubles.” We have 
also William Prynne giving several sums for the repair of churches after 
the Fire of London, and incidentally informing us that his *‘ annuall 
sallary and fee of five hundred pound as Keeper of the Records of the 
Tower” was six years and a half in arrear, in August, 1669; so that he 
was not very liberally rewarded for his loyalty, although, as he says, the 
post was bestowed on him by the King, “ of his owne meere motion for 
my services and sufferings for him under the late usurpers, and strenu- 
ous endeavours, by printing and otherwise, to restore His Majestie to 
the actuall possession of his regall governement and kingdomes without 
opposicion or effusion of blood.” He also mentions his clerk, Ralph 
Jennings, to whom he leaves “one of my cloth suites, with a coate, 
cloake, stockings, and hatt, with five poundes in money to be paid to 
him by 5s. each weeke, lest he spend or be cheated thereof.” Another 
clerk, Samuel Wiseman, was apparently worthy of his name, for he was 
to have one of his master’s silk cloaks and his last printed book; and 
the sum of three pounds without any tutelage. So of most of the other 
persons whose Wills are here collected there is much that we would 
willingly notice, but our limits forbid. 

The “ Life of Marmaduke Rawdon of York” is a pleasant picture of 
an adventurous, thriving merchant, who, first as the clerk of ‘his uncle, 
Sir Marmaduke, and afterwards on his own account, dwelt in the Cana- 
ries, and made a fortune by trade, whilst his relatives at home lost all 
in the cause of royalty. At length he returned to England, after some 
thirty years’ absence, and occupied part of his time in travelling about 
his native country. His anonymous biographer has given much curious 
information of the state of various places visited by him in his journeys ; 
indeed, if Mr. Rawdon’s own MSS. had been fortunately preserved, it 
seems likely that he would have taken no mean rank among our early 
topographers. The book is admirably edited by Mr. Davies, and from 
his Introduction we learn that Mr. Rawdon was a liberal benefactor to 
his native city; he also was the giver of the “loving cup” and the 
golden chain of the lady mayoress, which, as may be seen at p. 723, 
formed some of the attractions of the York Mansion-house when visited 
by the British Archeological Association in October last. 
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ABSTRACTS FROM THE DEPOSITIONS OF CROMWELL’S 
ADHERENTS IN THE COUNTY AND CITY OF CORK, 
TAKEN 1654. 


(Concluded from p. 583.) 
KINSALE. 


Kinsale, March 1, 1654.—M* Robert Southwell, aged 50, at the time of 
the rendition of K. for Parlt, 12 Nov., 1649, an inhab. of K., exam’. A few 
days before remembreth Major Anthony Woodliff came to K. with about 
60 soldiers, who were received into the town, being reputed a friend, most 
of his soldiers living about, but knoweth not on what authority they came, 
but being English men made them to be joyfully received; so W. and his men 
maintained the guard of the English town, the inhab* of which did not know 
what said W. or his men did in securing the Irish soldiers that came into the 
town from the fort, but knoweth that near 100 of the Irish soldiers were 
taken, disarmed, and secured in the Magazine of K., and that afterwards some 
of his men were sent over to the fort side to assist in besieging it. That at 
the time of Cork’s declaring fer the Parl', the town of K. was secured by the 
English and Irish inhab* of same, and not by the soldiers of the army in 
pay; and that before declaring of C. Coll. Crosby, with about 500 men, was 
sent by Lord Inchiquin to secure said fort and town for the King, which it 
could not oppose, though very fearful to receive them, being Irish; and fur- 
ther, that about a fortnight before said town declared, Coll. Crosby drew all 
his soldiers out of the town into the fort. That about 12 Nov., 1649, the 
inhabitants convened themselves togather, viz. the chief of both Irish and 
English, and agreed to declare for the Commonwealth, in order to which they 
drew up a letter, which they subscribed and directed to Lord Broghill and 
Coll. Robt Phair, acquainting them, and desiring some assistance of horse 
and foot, for the taking of the fort, to which work the inhabs. did yield their 
best endeavours. To which letter an answer was returned with assurance that 
said inhabs. should be reckoned under the same care with their own party and 
promised assistance, which was sent next day, and that Capt Joseph Cuff was 
sent with a troop of horse into the bar. of Coursies, on the fort side, to besiege 
it; and Coll. Gifford, with some others, came to K., when the townspeople 
having planted a gun upon Compass-hill over against the fort, from whence 
were made about six or seven shott into the fort, and soon after it was de- 
livered to Lord Broghill upon conditions ; and being demanded whether any 
of the Parliamentary party were slain in af* service, said he heard of one 
English soldier that was slain from the fort with a small shott near unto the 
dock on the fort side; and touching Sam. Pett, a gunner belonging to the fort, 
said that one M* Chidley assured the townsmen at the time of declaring, that 
he should engage Pett, then chief gunner in the fort, to spike up the guns and 
so make them unservicible, and then come over to the town and assist them, 
but whether he did spike the guns knoweth not, but to his remembrance Pett 
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came over next morning and assisted in carrying a gun to the Compass hill, 
and using same against the fort, &c. 

(Eod. die.)—M* W™ Hovell, aged 44, exam‘, At the rendition of K., Major 
Anthony Woodliff, with 50 or 60 soldiers, came with one Cap‘ John Bellew, 
who told dep* of his intention to seize the fort for the Parl', where there were 
about 400 Irish men; that the Irish inhabs. guarded the Irish town, and the 
English the English town, and as exam‘ remembreth they wounded each 
other’s guards; and that some few days after Prince Rupert and Maurice went 
out of the harbour of K. (about 10 days before rendition of said fort), sent 
about 200 foot and ordered the horse to go about to the fort, but before the 
forces* before mentioned came to the town, about 19 officers and 80 soldiers 
Irish, belonging to the fort, were surprised and taken up as they came from 
the fort in boats to the town, which was done by the townsmen and Major 
Woodliff with his men, and secured by exam in the Magazine; and that said 
townsmen and Woodliff’s men, with pickaxes, shovels, ammunition, and other 
materials, were sent in tin (sic) boats up the river and landed on the fort side 
near Ringroan, and next morning the forces from Cork were also boated over to 
the fort side, when some great shott were made from the fort, and an English 
serjeant of the Parlt army slain with a musquet bullet from the outworks of 
the fort, and upon the death of the serjeant the fort was summoned and came 
to a treaty, and concluded on condition to carry away what they brought, and 
leave what they found when they came to the fort, &. 

March 10, 1654.—Will. Wolf of Cork, glover, aged 35, at the rendition 
of K. an inhabitant of the town. At the time of Cork’s declaring the town of 
K. was wholly secured by the English and Irish inhabs. for Lord Inchiquin, 
and on the arrival of Coll. David Crosby, with about 600 men,.the com- 
monalty of the town shut the gates against him; but the Sovereign and other 
chief men of the town went out to Crosby, and agreed that he and his party 
should come into the town, where he stayed about a week, and then drew 
into the fort; he did exceedingly oppress the town, demanding not only cadows, 
but also exacting money from the inhabts., and meat from several merchants, 
which did put the town upon declaring, and which he believes was the only 
reason for so doing. That on Tuesday night some of the English inhabs. met 
at M* Thos. Browne’s house in the town, and being resolved to declare, sent 
for some of the Irish inhabs., in particular the Sovereign, to join with them; 
but at the first he was unwilling and wept, but at length consented, and sent 
a letter to Cork to Lord Broghill: as soon as it was sent away some of the 
chief of the town called up Major Woodliff, with some men of Coll. Brock- 
wood’s Reg*, and told him what had been done, when M* John Stepny was 
sent to Cork to make conditions for said Woodliff, which he had before done 
himself at Killegrohane, &c. 

(Eod. die.)—M* Rich‘ Browne of K., Irish prot., aged 50, exam‘: [evidence 
same as Wolf’s]. 

March 12, 1654. W™ Miller of K., aged 33, exam‘: [evidence as Wolf’s, 
with following additional particulars]. The Sovereign of the town, who was 
an Irishman, came into the house where they were, with whom the English 
debated the cause of the letter, desiring the concurrence of the Irish 
inhabs., which was refused by the Sovereign several times, insomuch that the 





* Those sent by Lord Broghill. 
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English present left Mr. Brown’s house (the Sovereign and Irish remaining) 
and went to M* Rob‘ Southwell’s, where they intended to have perfected the 
aforesaid letter; and being there, it was moved by M* Broadbeare, that as the 
English had discovered their intentions to the Sovereign and other Irish, that 
it would be advisable to return again to Brown’s, and there take the sub- 
scription of the Irish as many as were willing; and further demanding the 
place from whence and reason of Woodliff’s coming to K., said he heard he 
came from the castle of Kilegrohane, near Cork, about the end of Oct., 1649; 
but as touching his intention in coming thither, saidjgt was because most of 
his soldiers had wives and other relations there : saw said Woodliff giving assist- 
ance, taking up the Irish, and securing others as they came over by boat, &c. 


HALLBOWLINE. 


March 7, 1654.—Edw* Holwell, soldier in Coll. Phair’s comp’, aged 58. In 
Oct., 1649, a serjeant under Capt. Henry Whitcroft, in Coll. Fran. Courtney’s 
Regt of Lord Inchiquin’s army employed in Hallbowline fort, near Cork. 
That the second day after the rendition of C., being in said fort and having with 
him Thomas Davis, Serg', Richt Estcourte, gunner, Thomas Harvye, corp', 
Robt Harvye, Thomas Knowles, John Browne, Rob‘ Collins, Walter Martin, 
and Hump* Sanders, priva* souldiers, and understanding that Cork had dec* 
for Parlt, said Davis and examt conferred and speedily resolved to deliver said 
fort, and thereupon called said gunner, Capt., aud soldiers, and acquainted them 
with their resolution, who were ready, and gave their assistance first in secur- 
ing Capt. Whitcraft, Gov" there, and his Lieut. Arthur Whitcraft, and setting 
the guards for keeping said fort for the commonwealth, sent away said Capt. 
and Lieut. prisoners to C. by Serj‘ Davis, Collins, Brown, and Martin af*4, 
and all the persons after the rendition of said fort were put in Coll. Phair’s 
own comp’, &c. 

March 9, 1654.—Richard Estcourte, gunner of H., aged 41. In Oct., 1649, 
two days after the declaring of Cork, Capt. Henry Whitcraft being Gov" of H. 
and hearing that C. had dec* for the Parlt, sent his Lieut. to Lord Inchiquin 
to obtain more forces for securing thereof, as this exam‘ understood by hearing 
a letter read the night before from David Boyle in the Lord Inchiquin’s behalf, 
requiring an account of the affection and strength of the men then in H. That 
next morning Serj‘ Davis came to the quarters of dept and consulted how they 
might secure the Gov" and deliver up the garrisson for the use of the Parlt, 
which was done, and said Davis sounded the affections of the af*4 souldiers, 
with Edw* Holwell, Rich’ Spencer, John Sanders, and John Hancock, whom 
he found willing, and the same boat that carried up the Capt. to Cork, brought 
down releef both of men and provisions for the garrisson, and the day follow- 
ing more releef was sent from C.; and af*4 persons have continued in Coll. 
Phair’s Reg*, except Serjt Davis, who now lives about Kinsale, and John 
Saunders, lately disbanded for marrying an Irish woman. 

(Eod. die.)—Robt Collins, a souldeer in the fort of H., aged 55, now in 
Coll. Phair’s Regt, in Capt. Henry Whitcroft’s comp’: [evidence as before]. 


YOUGHAL. 

Feb. 17, 1654.—Capt. Vere Hunt, aged 30, exam*. At the time of the 
rendition of Y. an officer in the town, now resident at Balliglohane, co. Limerick ; 
remembers the first declaring of Y., Oct., 1649. Lieut.-Coll. John Widnam 

Gent. Mac, Vor. CCXV, 42 
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came to this exam‘ the day before betimes in the morning, before he was out 
of bed, and informed him and some other officers of his resolution ; and on 
the next day did act in securing the town for the Parl by seizing on the fuzees, 
and others in the town who were enemies of the Commonwealth: he did also 
acquaint Lieut.-Coll. Henry Smithick. And at that and second securing of 
the town for Parl' a party of horse came from Cork, commanded by Coll. John 
Gyfford and Coll. W™ Warden in Nov., 1649; that some of the horse, as he 
supposed com‘ by Capt. God. Green®, came into the south suburbs where 
exam' was, who went up with them to the Iron gate, and called to the officer 
of the guard within to open the gate, but the officer instead of opening the 
gate called for Capt. John Widnam, who was without with exam‘; and said W, 
commanded the guard to open the gate, threatening, that if they did not 
speedily do so he would put them all to the sword,—on which the gate was 
opened, when they marched into the town. And exam* further said that Ens. 
Richard Dashwood, Ens. Nich. Munckton, Capt. Jacob Sayers, Lieuts. Thos., 
Hen., and W™ Smith were active for Parl‘; also the following persons, being 
soldiers in his comp’, were present at the first and second securing,—Thos. 
Watkins, Mark Spirren, Thos. Joanes, W™ Fletcher, John Newton, John An- 
drews, Phi. Dunn, W™ Dickessen, John Toler, drummer, Lewis and W™ Pew, 
Jam. Stanniford, Thos. Prichard, Thos. Faggen, Roger Roberts, Anth. Page, 
Giles Wingatt, W™ Powell, Henry Avery, Hugh Simmons, and Henry Victory. 

(Eod. die.)—Lieut. Robt Kent, aged 32, now resident in Mallow, co. Cork. 
In the town of Y. at the time of rendition about 3 Nov., 1649; that two or 
three days before last securing of Y. left Lord Inchiquin’s army and came to 
Y., and meeting Coll. Widnam, told him that he intended to go to Cork, but 
said Coll., then a Capt., persuaded him to abide in Y., telling him that in two 
or three days Y. would be under the Parlt as Cork then was ; and that he with 
some other officers resolved suddenly to send to Colls. Gyfford and Warden 
(then at Cork) for assistance, in securing Y. That two days after said discourse, 
about 3 Nov. in the evening, a party of horse came from C. commanded by said 
Colls. G. and W., part of which came in at the South gate; that Lieuts, Thos. 
Hincks and Godfrey Greene of said party came to Coll. Widnam, who was 
walking upon the outworks with exam‘, and W. encouraged them to bring in 
their party, and then marched with them to the iron gate that leadeth into the 
town; and further saith that he did observe Capt. Thos. Grymes, Qr. Mr. Henry 
Widnam, and Lieut. Mark Weekes, formerly Lieut. to Capt. Nich. Bromley, 
with Capt. Sayers, very active in securing Y. for the Parl. 

(Kod. die.)—Capt. Thos. Graham, aged 40, now resident at Killaloe, near 
Limerick, exam*. That the day before the securing of Y. for Parl‘, Capt. John 
Widdenham and Capt. Henry Smithwick came to exam’, and acquainted him 
with their sense of the sad condition of themselves and the rest of the English 
of that place were like to be in by reason the fuzees and Irish having posses- 
sion of the town; that next night said W. and S., this exam‘, Capt. Vere Hunt, 
Capt. Sayers, Lieut. Hen. Smith, Lieut. Geo. Warr, and Thos. Smith, drew 
their soldiers to several houses and acquainted them with said design. 





© Godfrey Green passed patent (23 July, 30 Car. II.) for the castle, town, and 
lands of Bullynemony, &c., bar. of Iffa and Offa, co. Tipperary. To hold to the 
use of John, Mary, Godfrey, and Francis Green, his children by his wife Frances, 
daughter of Robert Cox, of Bruff, co. Limerick. 
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Feb. 21, 1654.—This Graham being further exam‘ touching the deportment 
of S* Piercey Smith in the 1** and 2"4 securing of Y., said as to the first, P. S. he 
heard was privy to the design, and told dep* he wished it well, but could not 
act for reasons he would not declare; and as to the second securing of Y., saw 
said P. 8. in the street at the time the horse was reported to be at the gate, 
who seemed much troubled, and went towards the iron gate, and presently re- 
turned to his own house; that Major Francis Fookes, Capt. Joseph Farmer, 
Ens. Richt Dashwood, and Thos. Warren, Maior, were active, &c. 

Feb. 19, 1654.—Richard Dashwood”, now Lieut. in Coll. Robt Phair’s Reg*, 
aged 30, at declaring of Y. for Parlt Ensign in St Piercy Smith’s Regt, exam’. 
That the day before Y. declared Capt. H. Smithick acquainted examt with his 
intention to secure Y., and that Colls. Warden, Townesend, and Gyffort, and 
Lieut. Geo. Prater, had promised to come with a party of horse. Saw Capts. 
Smithick, Hunt, Jacob Sayers, Lieuts. Will. Hen, and Thos. Smith, Ens. 
Munckton, Capts. John Widnam, Thos. Graham, Hen. Widnam troop., Ens. 
Hen. Smithick and Capt. Joshuah Boyle very active ; and after their declaring 
Lord Inchiquin came with a party of horse before the town, and sent in to de- 
sire an account of securing the town against him, when Capt. Widnam and 
Graham were sent forth and concluded some conditions with Lord I. for re- 
delivering the town; that Sir P. Smith, formerly governor by Ld. Inchiquin’s 
appointment, was again restored to his former command, and that late in the 
evening, as exam, Lieut. Smith, and Ens. Monkton were at the White Harte 
drinking a pint of White wine, there came a little maid and told them that 
Colls. Warden and Gyfford were come with a party of horse; whereupon they 
went down to the iron gate, where they met Sir P. Smith, then Gov', and some 
others, having shut the gate and drawn the chain to secure it untill they made 
some conditions, but observing Capt. Widnam and his comp” on the other side 
of the gate calling to have it opened, sent away Sir P. Smith to his own house, 
where he was secured, the gate opened, and al] admitted at the north gate. 

(Eod. die. —Ensign Nich. Monckton, aged 30, now resident in Ballingary, 
co. Limerick, at the securing of Y. both first and second times for Parlt, Oct. 
and Nov. 1649, exam‘. Some few days before declaring of Y. Capt. Smithick 
acquainted exam‘ with said resolution ; that same night Capt. Widnam, Lieut. 
Thos. Smith, Ens. Richt Dashwood, and John Smith the town Major did meet 
at one Jonas Clove’s house in the town to consider the design, and notwith- 
standing they had certain information that Coll. Warden with others were 
taken by Lord Inchiquin, yet they secured the town ; one Coll. Manhood was 
sent away with Sir P. Smith, &c. 

(Kod. die.)—Coll. John Widnham, aged 30, resident at Adare, co. Limerick. 
At the time of securing of Y. both first and second time a Capt. in the town. 
Had frequent meetings with Capt. Hen. Smithick, &c. Names of the soldiers 
who were very active at 1*t and 2™4 securing,—Nich. Clampet, Serg', Will. and 
Geo. Elles, Corp*, Edw. Jones, drum", Rich* Stanly, John Nevill, Edw‘ Joanes, 
John Bevin, Thom. Joanes, Hugh Clampet, W™ Rice, John and Tho. Widden- 
ham, John Hutchins, Arthur Code, John Reed, Com. M‘Richard. 

Feb. 21, 1654.—Lieut. Coll. Hen. Smithick, aged 62, now resident at Ter- 
bullenbeg, co. Waterford; in 1649 a Capt. in Sir H. P. Smith’s Regt. That 
about | Oct. understood that Lord Inchiquin intended to draw forth the Eng- 
lish out of Y., and other garrisons in Munster, and to man them with Irish, 
(orders having come from Lord Inchiquin to that effect). Coll. W™ Warden, 
Capt. John Widnam, and exam! met at Coll. Warden’s house at Y., 1 Oct. to- 





P Richard Dashwood passed patent (24 April, 20 Car. II.) for certain lands in 


Killcaskane, alias Dundermin, Eastskeagh, and both Cluggahes, bar. Carbury, 
co. Cork. 
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wards evening, to consider how to prevent the garrissoning of Y. with Irish, 
and next morning Colls. Warden and John Gifford went thence to Tallow for 
horse which Coll. W. knew he had interest in securing, but they failed through 
the treachery of one Johnson, and were secured by Lord Inchiquin. That im- 
mediately after said Coll* W and G. went forth to get horse, dep‘ advised with 
the officers of the Reg** com by Sir P. Smith and Coll. Jeremy Manhood, and 
by their assistance with the inferior officers ; and 3 Oct. about break of day, they 
having the guard the night before, caused the gunner John Browne to dis- 
charge three pieces of ordnance, and thereupon declare for the Parlt and seize 
upon the fuzees (soe called), being about 140 men, mostly English, amongst 
whom were divers reformade officers, imprison them and set a guard upon Sir 
P. Smith ; that Lieuts. Hen. and Thos. Smith, and Ens. Thos. Oxford, are since 
disceased ; that Thos. Warren, then Major, Capt. Joshua Boyle, Recorder, Thos. 
Taylor, Ald", &c., did give assistance. That same forenoon received a letter from 
Lord Inchiquin, directed to Dept Capts. Widnham and Graham, to yield up the 
town, or he would hang Colls. Warden, Gyfford, Townesend, and Lieut. Prater 
(then imprisoned by him) ; and after several consultations—he being in person 
with forces against the town—the town was yielded to him, and so continued 
untill 17 Oct. ; and then he came again and brought about 200 horse, mounted 
by Irishmen and commanded by Irish officers, which was contrary to his arti- 
cles, and placed them in several quarters of the town, and on the morrow 
morning he took up and earried with him Thos. Warren, Major, Capt. Jacob 
Sayers, Ens. Rich? Dashwood, Ens. Hen. Smithick, and exam‘, and same day 
sent for Capt. V. Hunt and Ald. Taylor, whom he kept in prison 9 days. And 
further, Capt. Hen. Tynt told dep' that Capt. John Widnham was the person 
who advised Ld. Inchiquin to carry said persons prisoners, that Sir P. Smith 
was seized and sent. in custody on ship-board to Lord Broghill and Coll. Phair 
then in the harbour of Y., who was by them sent back and continued in prison 
untill the Lord Protector came hither, and after seven depositions again com- 
mitted, but eventually released by the intercession of friends and consideration 
of his great charge of children. 

March 10, 1654.—Lieut. W™ Smith, now living at Dungarvan, aged 42, in 
Y. at 1 and 2 declaring, was privy to the whole transaction ; that Capt. W™ 
Oxford at first dec* was sick, but at second was active under Coll. Gyfford, and 
hath been storekeeper at Y. till his death in May 1651. 

Feb. 28, 1654.—Major Jasper Farmer, aged 30, now resident at Garrimore, 
co. Cork. knew of the first design after this manner,—Maj’ Francis Foulke, then 
living at Camphire, where examt also lived, told him that his brother Lieut. 
Robt. F. was sent by Coll. Phair from Dublin to him to engage as many Eng- 
lish of Inchiquin’s army as he could to secure the chief garrissons in Munster 
for the Parl', &c.; that Major Foulke, Coll. Townesend, and others made their 
escape into the county where they lived, but next morning Coll. T. was appre- 
hended in his own house by Lieut. Francis Bettridge, but this exam‘ with 
Major Francis Foulke hid theniselves in the stump of an old castle; said party 
not finding them plundered their houses and cattle. Meantime Y. declared, which 
Foulke hearing took a cott and went down the river by water to Y., and after- 
wards Inchiquin came and encamped before it, when.a council of war was called 
in the town, and it was resolved to defend it, the soldiers upon the works cry- 
ing out it might be defended ; but after some jealousy of Capt*. Widnham and 
Graham it was agreed by the officers to re-deliver it to Inchiquin on condition 
that none of the English might be drawn out or Irish sent in. 

March 24, 1654.—Hopkin Evans, a servant to Capt. Rich* Bent [Kent ?], re- 
sident at Carrignicola, bar. of Imokilly, co. Cork, aged 24, a private soldier in 
Major Supple’s comp” at Y. Well knew Capt. Smith, com‘ a foot comp” in Sir P. 
Smith’s Regt whereof Supple was major; did see said Smith with a drawn 
sword in his hand on a platform adjoyning north gate of Y. the time when 
Capt. Liones was without the gate pe Bi the town for the Parl‘; heard 
Smith command L. and his party to stand off; that the soldiers then present, 
knowing of horse to come, opened the gates and let Liones and his party in. 
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containing their Communications may be forwarded to them. | 





BRITISH ARCH. AOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 


Leeps Meerine, Ocroprk 12—19. 


THe twentieth annual meeting was held at Leeds, under the patronage 
of the Archbishop of York, the Earls Fitzwilliam, Cardigan, Effingham, 
de Grey and Ripon, and Harewood, the Bishop of Ripon, Lord Londes- 
borough ; several of the County Members, the Deans of York and 
Ripon, the Mayors of Leeds, Halifax, Pontefract, Wakefield, &c., &c. 
Lorp Hovenrton (formerly Mr. Monckton Milnes, M.P. for Pontefract) 
was the President, and he was ably supported by an efficient local com- 
mittee, chiefly drawn from the Leeds Philosophical Association, as well 
as by the officers of the Association. The programme issued (which will 
be found in the Genrieman’s Magazine for October, 1863, p, 390) was 
well carried out, and the proceedings were of great interest, but unfor- 
tunately the space at our disposal is very limited, as the meeting was 
held much later than usual, and our account of it cannot conveniently 
be carried on into another volume. 


Monday, October 12. Oprntne Meertine. 


At 3 o’clock the members of the Association were received in the 
Town-hall by the Mayor (J.O. March, Esq.) and Corporation of Leeds ; 
Dr. Lee, the President of the Meeting of 1862, formally resigned his 
office, and Lord Houghton then delivered the inaugural address, in 
which his Lordship remarked that the Mayor had been quite right 
in saying that Leeds was no new place, for they were all no doubt aware 
that in the early Saxon time there was a kingdom of Elmet, governed 
by its own sovereign and its own magistrates, and therefore they might 
regard him (the Mayor) for the present as sovereign of that kingdom. 
He was sure the kingdom could not have been better administered, at 
least if they were to judge by his conduct to the Archeological Associ- 
ation. That Society had been established for many years, for the pur- 
pose, first, of bringing together, by monthly meetings in the metropolis, 
persons interested in the study of antiquities ; secondly, for publishing 
the results in a very useful and interesting Journal ; and thirdly, for the 
purpose of every year going to some part of the country, and there 
investigating, with knowledge and with criticism, the antiquities of that 
district : thus conferring a great advantage upon English history and 
topography, and a special advantage on the inhabitants, who were thus 
made acquainted with the interesting historical places of the country 
they occupied. It had been the custom for the person selected as 
President of the Society to commence the proceedings of the Congress 
by giving, in an inaugural address, a synoptical account of the anti- 
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quities of the several counties in which the meetings were held. When 
he was called upon to undertake this office, it struck him that he 
had undertaken a very serious responsibility if, in an hour or so, he was 
to give them a synopsis of the antiquities of Yorkshire. It was like 
a synopsis of the history of the world, and, in an hour and a half, was 
a task quite beyond the greatest efforts either of intelligence, learning, 
or memory. It was also simply impossible, for the reason that a great 
deal of the antiquity of Yorkshire had yet to be discovered. Large 
portions, many of the most interesting portions of it, as was said by the 
late Mr. Hunter, were yet a complete terra incognita, and for that 
reason he was delighted this Society had come among them to expand 
their knowledge and enlarge their information; and for that reason also 
they would excuse him from attempting to follow the example of former 
presidents in this respect. The study of archeology was the study of 
the material, visible, and sensible records of the past. It was the study 
of the “ waifs and strays” of time, which the great ocean in its course 
leaves behind it: fragments from rocks of the great past, such as a child 
might pick up on the shore, and which, nevertheless, when investigated 
by the intelligence and power of the human mind, lead to immense de- 
ductions and to most important consequences, drawing up the most 
important series of events from articles that might seem otherwise 
trivial, and even ridiculous. 

After a few remarks upon the archeology of language, which he said 
was not strictly within the scope of the objects of the Society, his Lord- 
ship said he would offer a few words on the special object of the Society. 
They did not profess to carry their archeology either to this planet or 
to the history of the antiquity of man. They were purely and simply 
historical, and they rested upon a purely historical basis. They had 
nothing to do with fancies or theories of any kind whatever; they 
wanted people to tell them facts, and bring them evidence of these 
facts. To be real antiquaries, to take pleasure in antiquities, two or 
three things were absolutely necessary. First, there must be a rever- 
ential respect and regard for the past. The populations of the world 
that seemed appointed by Providence as the great conservators of the 
history of the past were the Oriental, and especially the Semitic nations. 
In the modern world this feeling had certainly not developed itself very 
strongly till almost very recent times. It was not to be expected that 
the barbarians who devastated Europe would have cared much for the 
antiquities they destroyed or the magnificent buildings which they 
ravaged. This destructive feeling went on through almost all the 
earlier portions of the Christian era ; and when there came the great eccle- 
siastical schisms and the rising against the Roman Church, it was not 
surprising that a sort of barbaric and destructive feeling also exhibited 
itself on the side of Protestantism, and that religious fervour manifested 
itself in the very unfortunate desire to destroy works of art and interest. 
Thus, although perhaps they could understand the motive, they must 
nevertheless profoundly regret the destruction which took place of all 
the great monasteries in England, and the dispersion of the monastic 
records, of which even in this country they had so many signal and 
interesting examples. He was sorry to say that this disregard for the 
past had been very prominent in England until quite recently, when the 
national records were housed in miserable rooms, with a steam-engine 
below them and a powder magazine near; whilst the magnificent 
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memorials intrusted to the Dean and Chapter of Westminster, including 
Domesday Book itself, were kept just behind a bakehouse and wash- 
house, in which large fires were continually burning. They must not 
blame Government only for this, because, he was sorry to say, there 
were but few towns that had not been guilty of the same neglect with 
regard to their own records or ancient buildings. As he was no longer 
Member for Pontefract, and had no constituency to please or to offend, 
he might be permitted to say that the inhabitants of that town had not 
been more respectable in their conduct than the rest of the community. 
He believed the records of that most ancient borough were bandied 
about at present from one solicitor’s office to another ; and he regretted 
to say that the remains of that most magnificent castle, the great border 
fortress and palace of the North, which ought to have been guarded 
with especial care by the public and the municipal authorities, was now 
converted into a ground for growing liquorice, and let for £30 a-year. 
There was no use attempting to conceal this, because he held in his 
hand an invitation from the Mayor and Corporation of Pontefract, asking 
them to go on Thursday and witness these matters for themselves. 
As the result of this visit he hoped that a better state of things might 
be produced, and that what was left of that magnificent castle might be 
put in a more honourable and secure condition. 


In the evening, the Mayor and Corporation entertained the President 
and members of the Association at a conversazione in the Victoria Hall, 
where they had also invited a large party of the principal inhabitants of 
the borough and the surrounding neighbourhood to meet them. After 
refreshments had been taken, the guests assembled in the Civil Court, 
where papers were announced to be read. Lord Houghton presided. 
One paper was a petition to the Lord Protector for a new charter of 
incorporation, in 1656; and another, contributed by Mr. O’Callaghan, 
“On the Mace of the Borough of Leeds” (which was exhibited), was 
of considerable interest. In substance it was as follows :— 


“T have asked permission to exhibit on this occasion the mace, or civic sceptre, 
of the Leeds Corporation. In the first place, because most of our corporate maces 
are relics of ancient times, with interesting historical associations, and, in the next 
place, because the history of this identical mace is very peculiar. You will observe 
that it bears upon it an engraved inscription, which states that it was made by 
a goldsmith of the name of Maingee, ‘ Arthur Maingee de Leeds fecit.’? Well, this 
revered emblem of municipal loyalty was made in 1694, and the goldsmith who 
made it, the Wilkinson or Hirst of those days, was hanged for high treason two 
years afterwards. The circumstances of his trial and execution are so extraordi- 
nary that I have ventured to bring them under the notice of this meeting. Mr. 
Maingee was arraigned at the summer assizes held at York, in 1696, before the 
Lord Chief Justice Turton. The charge was for high treason, in counterfeiting 
the lawful coin of the realm. ‘The chief witness against Maingee was an approver 
of the name of George Norcross, a supposed accomplice. The late Mr. Norrison 
Scatcherd, of Morley, has left us a long detailed account of this trial in manuscript. 
From this document it would appear that the prosecution was conducted as much 
by the Chief Justice, who tried the case, as by the counsel for the Crown. Nor- 
cross proved that he was employed by Maingee as a clipper, at 5s. a-day, and that 
he saw him not only clip the sheets of base metal into the size and form of the 
intended shilling or half-crown, with shears, but that he also saw him stamp it on 
both sides by striking it heavily with a forge hammer, on a balk in the rvof of his 
house, in a secret chamber. This witness was supported in his statement by a man 
and weman whose stories were very incoherent. In summing up, his Lordship con- 
cluded thus: ‘Gentlemen, if you believe what has been proved against Mr. Main- 
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gee to be true, you are to find him guilty. But on the contrary, if you believe 
what Maingee and his witnesses tell you, and discredit the evidence for the King, 
you are to find him not guilty. But as far as I see, gentlemen, it appears other- 
wise. But it is not I, but you, who must be his judges in this case. I have no 
more to say to you, gentlemen.’ I believe you will agree in thinking that his 
Lordship had said quite enough. The jury, of course, under such direction brought 
in a verdict of guilty, and Maingee was sentenced the same evening (26th August) 
to be drawn on a hurdle to the common place of execution, and there to be hanged 
asa traitor. Urgent applications were made in Maingee’s behalf to the Govern- 
ment, and he was actually twice reprieved. But in the end the Chief Justice’s 
influence prevailed, and the unfortunate jeweller was executed on the 3rd of October 
following. Norcross then accused Alderman Ibbetson, Mr. Blayds, Mr. Totty, Mr. 
Walker, and several other respectable burgesses of being concerned in this extensive 
system of coining base money, and selling clippings to Maingee. But in these 
eases his testimony was unsupported and discredited, and the bills were thrown 
out by the grand jury. After this break-down Norcross disappeared from Leeds. 
It was reasonably supposed that Maingee was most unjustly convicted upon such 
disreputable testimony, especially as he made a solemn asseveration of his innocence, 
after receiving the Sacrament on the morning of his execution; at the same time 
he entirely exonerated those fellow-citizens who were included in the same accusa- 
tion by Norcross. Maingee, in fact, was universally considered a murdered man, 
if not a martyr. 

“ Now comes a curious sequel to this tragic story. It happened that it became 
necessary to pull down Maingee’s old house in Briggate in 1832, just 136 years 
after his execution. The site of this house is at present occupied by three new 
houses, a few doors below Kirkgate, nearly opposite to Green and Buck’s, the 
grocers. Well, in stripping off the roof of this old house, the workmen came upon 
a small secret chamber, and on the floor of this chamber they found these two pair 
of shears or clippers [exhibited], the very tools with which Norcross swore Maingee 
and himself used to clip the coins. Here we have two dumb witnesses brought 
forward after this long lapse of time to corroborate the discredited evidence of 
this approver of infamous reputation. How very fortunate for the worthy Alder- 
man bb tson, Messrs. Blayds, Totty, Walker, and Co., that this concealed chamber 
was not more carefully examined before their indictments were quashed by the 

nd jury at York; for it is otherwise quite possible (with the sanguinary laws 
yy which especially forgeries were punished in those days, indeed, even up to the 
ag century) that Alderman Ibbetson and several other respectable burgesses 

‘ore whom this identical mace was often borne in imposing civic procession 
to the old parish church, might have been all hanged as accomplices of the unlucky 
goldsmith.” 


Tuesday, Oct. 13. Excurston to Aprt, Farniry, and ILKLEy. 


The church of Adel was first visited, where the Rev. Mr. Simpson 
and Mr. E. Roberts, F.S.A., received the party. Mr. Roberts conducted 
them, and offered some remarks upon the church. The building, he stated, 
consists of the simple early form which small parish churches usually 
had in Norman times. The nave was 47 ft. 6in. by 21 ft. 6in., and the 
chancel 25 ft. 9in. by 18 ft., the walls being about 3 ft. thick. A most 
interesting feature in the edifice was the porch, which was in a most 
perfect state of preservation, and one of the most beautiful with which 
he was acquainted, from the sculpture and symbolical figures it exhi- 
bited. He considered the church was erected in the earliest Norman 
time ; it was possible that it was built upon the site of a Roman temple 
or of some other Roman remains, but neither a church nor a priest at 
that spot was mentioned in Domesday Book, which, though not con- 
clusive, was negative evidence against the previous existence of a church. 
The earliest recorded date that he had yet found was about 1210, when 
the church was held by Wm. Mustill the younger, whose father gave 
lands to Kirkstall. The porch, chancel-arch, and corbel-table were 
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probably of a slightly later period than the church, perhaps of the time 
of Stephen. The Rev. Mr. Lewthwaite expressed his opinion that the 
church was older than the twelfth century, but from this Mr. Roberts 
dissented. In the interior, the most interesting feature was the chancel- 
arch, which was full of sculptures and full of symbolism. The Rev. 
Mr. Simpson had asked his (Mr. Roberts’s) advice as to the restoration 
of the church, and as to the wisdom of removing the large windows on 
the south side, and replacing them by others of the smaller and older 
style. He advised him not to do so: it would be contrary to the spirit 
of Gothic architecture, for he regarded the present windows as illustrat- 
ing an historical period in the country, and to alter them would be to 
go back to the age when people were expected not to read but only to 
see. Mr. Roberts also directed attention to certain memorial stones 
and other antiquities, which had been preserved in the coach-house, and 
which he suggested should be placed in a more suitable position. 

The party next proceeded to Farnley Hall, to view the fine collection 
of paintings and curiosities belonging to Mr. F. H. Fawkes. That 
gentleman possesses some of the master-pieces of both ancient and 
modern artists, and his collection of paintings by Turner is equalled by 
few, if by any private individual. The hall, in every part of it, presents 
objects of curious and historical value, and Mr. Fawkes accompanied his 
guests round the several rooms, explaining the riches which are spread 
around. Rare specimens of carving, numerous miniature portraits of 
his hunting contemporaries (drawn by himself, and covering the panel- 
ling of what he designated his “ den’’), the seal of the Commonwealth, 
the watch belonging to Oliver Cromwell, a drinking-horn manufactured 
from the shoe of General Fairfax,—these and very many other things 
Mr. Fawkes exhibited, and all who were present felt deeply their obli- 
gation to that gentleman for his great courtesy. 

Thence the party proceeded to Ilkley, the Olicana of the Romans, 
where the church and Runic crosses in the churchyard were inspected. 
Mr. Gordon M. Hills stated that the crosses were clearly not Runic, 
i.e. Scandinavian crosses, and were probably not later than the eleventh 
or-twelfth century. The church was not among the most ancient, and 
did not approach the antiquity of that at Adel: it was in the Early 
English style, although he did not doubt that some part of it might be 
of a still earlier period. He also pointed out a fragment of the Roman 
wall. The party shortly afterwards returned to Leeds. 


The evening meeting was held in the hall of the Leeds Philosophical 
Society, W. E. Forster, Esq., M.P., in the chair. 

Mr. O’Callaghan exhibited autographs of Richard Duke of York, the 
father of Edward IV., and also of Edward IV.; and Mr. Levien, 
F.S.A., of the British Museum, said he had no doubt these autographs 
were genuine signatures. 

Mr. Thomas Wright read an account of Anglo-Saxon antiquities 
discovered in the lime quarry at Seamer, near Scarborough, by the late 
Lord Londesborough, which are remarkable as affording the only 
example of gold ornaments of that period as yet found in the north 
of England. 

Mr, J. R. Planché, Hon. Sec. of the Association, read a paper “ On 
the Badges of the House of York,” which exhibited great research 
and antiquarian knowledge. 

Gent. Mac, Vor, CCXV, 4R 
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The last paper read was by Mr. A. S. Lawson, and had reference to 
Isurium (the modern Aldborough), which the members were to visit 
the next day. Mr. Lawson, after stating that the inhabitants had 
unanimously resolved to throw open the pavements free of charge to 
the members of the Association, gave a brief sketch of Isurium, the 
British Pompeii as it has been called, and of the discoveries there of 
Roman remains, which the members would have the opportunity of 
inspecting. He referred to the past glories of the city, and also alluded 
to its disfranchisement by the Reform Bill of 1832. He enumerated 
many of the more prominent remains worthy of being examined, and 
then described the tesselated pavements discovered at Aldborough. 
They laid claim to the possession of Roman pavements which could 
not be excelled in workmanship and perfection by any discovered among 
the remains of any Roman city in Britain. The museum possessed 
a variety of specimens of what the uninitiated would style oddities, but 
which they regarded as articles of the greatest refinement in Roman 
art. The collection was mainly gathered by his late father, who loved 
archeology most ardently, and who, with a truly conservative spirit, 
treasured up every monument of Isurium which the earth disclosed. 
He invited them to go and look at these treasures for themselves, and 
assured them that, so long as he lived, it should never be said of 
Isurium, “ The very ruins also perish.” 


Wednesday, October 14. Ponterracr. 


In the morning the members of the Association went by train to 
Boroughbridge, and proceeded from thence to Aldborough (Jsurium), 
where they were received by Mr. Andrew S. Lawson, and entertained 
by him in a liberal manner. His splendid museum and highly interest- 
ing grounds were inspected by the members. 

Lorp Hovenron presided at the evening meeting, when the Rev. C. 
H. Hartshorne read a paper “ On the Honour and Castle of Pontefract.” 
He commenced by defining the term honour, and said that when a dis- 
tinction was attempted to be drawn between a barony and an honour, 
the difference appeared to be that a barony was limited to one county, 
and usually descended unsevered, whereas an honour lay scattered, and 
its lands and manors were frequently granted away. In reference to 
the honour of Pontefract, there is in the Close Rolls a writ addressed 
to William de Harecourt, in the 15th of John (1213), directing 
him to pay three hundred marcs out of the honour of Pontefract, of 
which he then had custody, to the works of Corfe Castle. By this time 
its limits must have been sufficiently defined. In the 33rd of Henry 
III. (1249) it is again mentioned, so that it may be concluded it had 
become constituted, like Tickhill and Richmond, as one of the great 
seignories of the north. On the death of Edward de Lacy, 42nd Henry 
III., among the estates returned to the Crown the castle and honour of 
Poumfraite are included. There is an “ Extent” which shews what 
manors the honour then included, but it is needless to enumerate them. 
It is remarkable that at this early period the better sounding name of 
Pontefract should have been corrupted into the one now more com- 
monly used by the uneducated classes living out of the immediate 
district. The castle being the head of the honour, its descent cannot 
be considered separately. Whatever relates to one must in a great 
measure be the history of the other. Llbert de Lacy must be regarded 
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as the founder of that building, which subsequently became the scene 
of many of those events which have conferred upon it opprobrious 
repute in English history. He flourished between 1147 and 1187, 
atime when huge Norman structures were erected by their owners to 
overawe their vassals and to shelter themselves from attack. Judging 
from the character of the position and the form of the surrounding 
earthworks, this fortress was evidently the work of that great Earl 
whose devotion and services had attached him to the Conqueror. Ilbert 
de Lacy had large grants of land made him by William I., and accord- 
ing to the custom of his age, he enriched as well as founded several 
religious houses. Kirkstall Abbey and St. Oswald’s still exhibit in their 
ruins a testimony of his sacred munificence. ‘The castle he built at 
Pontefract has passed away, and left but slight architectural vestiges; 
but the remains of his monastic institutions can yet be observed. His 
son Robert built the castle of Clitheroe, whilst his nephew Robert 
became Governor of Chateau Gaillard. He held it for a year against 
Philip Augustus, when, being compelled to surrender, England speedily 
lost her possession of Normandy. He died in 1211. One of his de- 
scendants, Henry de Lacy, built the castle of Denbigh in 1292. His 
daughter Alicia married Thomas Plantagenet, Earl of Lancaster, and 
thus the honour and castle of Pontefract became united to the Duchy. 
It was this Thomas Earl of Lancaster who erected the castle of Dun- 
stanborough. The Expense Roll for building it shews it was under con- 
struction during the eighth year of Edward II., at which particular 
time he was also materially repairing Kenilworth. These facts would 
seem to shew that he was evidently fond of building, and, coupling 
them with his ownership of such vast possessions as he held in York- 
shire, it is not improbable to infer that he greatly increased the Norman 
castle erected by Ilbert de Lacy. I have carefully considered the style 
of those remains of round towers that are yet visible at Pontefract. 
The conclusion I have come to respecting their age is, that whilst the 
foundations may be of the time of Thomas Earl of Lancaster, all the 
walling above the set-off is later. The size of the ashlaring is longer 
than their breadth, and different from the courses beneath, thus 
evidently proving the upper portion of the towers to have been the 
work of some later owner. It is not unlikely to have been done by 
Henry Duke of Lancaster, who died in 1862. Mr. H. then spoke of 
the chief historical events connected with the castle, in the course of 
which he strongly reprobated the execution of Thomas Ear] of Lancaster, 
but declined to enter on the subject of the three sieges during the Civil 
War, as “ scarcely legitimate subjects on the present occasion*.” 

The Chairman moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Hartshorne for his very 
interesting paper. He regretted that the lecturer had not dwelt at 
greater length on the architecture of the castle, some portions of which 
still existed, and had been the scenes of important events in history. 
There was, among other portions, the chapel in which, in the time of 
Henry VIII., the Archbishop of York was murdered at the altar. He 
hoped the members would have an opportunity of inspecting the place. 
As to the name, he thought it was quite clear that Pontefract was 
a translation of the popular and original name Pomfret, which meant 





* For a notice of the very interesting Surtees Society’s volume on this subject, 
see Gent. Maa., July, 1861, p. 15. 
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‘ broken bridge.’ There being no river or bridge at Pomfret made it diffi- 
cult for them to see how there could be a broken bridge. The ancient 
name of the place was Kirkby, and the name. of Pomfret was given to it 
by Robert de Lacy. Whether he gave it that name in consequence of 
having a castle of the same name in Normandy, which he thought was 
the real reason, or in consequence of a bridge over the Aire two or 
three miles off having been broken down, it was not for him to determine. 

The vote of thanks having been seconded and carried, the Chairman 
proceeded to read a paper ‘“‘ On the History and Canonization of Thomas 
of Lancaster.” The paper pointed out the great historical discrepancies 
which existed on the subject, and shewed that received distinguished 
authorities contradicted each other on matters of fact. At the conclusion 
of the paper the noble Chairman stated that within 503 years after the 
execution of Thomas of Lancaster, there was found in a field belonging 
to his (Lord Houghton’s) family, situated at a considerable distance from 
the chapel, but still within the monastic grounds, a large, solid, massive 
stone coffin. The top of the coffin was broken in by a plough, and on 
the contents being examined, there was found the body of a man, of 
very fine stature, with his head between his legs. The notion at the 
time of the discovery was that it was the body of Thomas Earl of Lan- 
caster, but he thought it unlikely that a person executed for treason 
would be found in that condition. The coffin and its contents now lay 
in his (the Chairman’s) grounds. It was not for him to say that it was 
the body of the Earl, but, if it were, it was a great privilege to possess 
the remains of so distinguished a man. 

The Rev. Scott F. Surtees read a paper “‘ On the Locality of Hengist’s 
last Battle and Burial-place.” 


Thursday, Oct. 15. Excurston To Ponrerract AND WAKEFIELD. 


The members of the Association proceeded to Wakefield, where they 
were met at the railway by the Mayor (Dr. Holdsworth) and Cor- 
poration. The first object visited was the chapel on the bridge over 
the Calder. Mr. T. R. Wilson, of Alnwick, explained briefly the prin- 
cipal objects of interest in the edifice, the result of his examination being 
given more fully in a paper subsequently read at the Town-hall. Every 
fragment of the building, excepting a small piece near the altar, was 
modern, and the ancient beautiful west front now stood in the grounds 
of Kettlethorpe Hall, near Wakefield. He believed the edifice was an 
ordinary wayside chapel, and an inscription on the arch dividing the 
chancel from the other portion, which was of the same character as the 
west front of York Minster, and of Beverley, led him to conclude that 
this was erected about the same period. The party then visited the 
old houses in Kirkgate (where Mr. Fennel, on behalf of Mr. George 
Wentworth, read a brief historical description, which ascribed their erec- 
tion to the Elizabethan period), and next the parish church of All Saints. 
The beautiful chancel of the time of Henry IV., erected by Sir John 
Pilkington, and other portions of the ancient edifice, were greatly ad- 
mired. An adjournment was then made to the Town-hall, where the 
official reception by the Corporation took place, a large number of 
curiosities and objects of antiquity discovered in the neighbourhood 
having been gathered for inspection, many of which were briefly de- 
scribed by Mr. Fennel. Mr. Wilson then read his paper, which was 
@ very interesting one, upon the chapel on the bridge. The original 
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structure was built in the time of Edward III., in 1857; it was restored 
in 1460, and in 1847 was again restored, at an expense of £3,000. 
Already, however, the crockets and finials were crumbling off, owing to 
Caen stone being used instead of the local stone; and, unless something 
was done at once to preserve the masonry, they must look forward to 
the speedy demolition of the chief features of the chapel. 

The party next proceeded by train to Pontefract, where they received 
a most hearty and enthusiastic welcome. First they visited the Old 
Hall, which is said to have been commenced either in the Elizabethan 
or Jacobean period (for upon this point authorities differ), as a palace 
for the Harewood family, but was never completed, and at present it re- 
mains a ruin, The church having been visited, the castle, which was 
for so many ages a formidable stronghold, was next inspected (not ex- 
cluding the cells and underground store-rooms), Lord Houghton point- 
ing out the portions of the ruins which history or tradition have made 
famous, and Mr. Hartshrne explaining the architectural features. Next 
the party proceeded to the hermit’s cell, discovered six or eight years 
ago, and which, notwithstanding its gloomy and forbidding portals, was 
entered by most of the members present. This concluded the objects 
for inspection, and the party then adjourned to the Town-hall, where 
a splendid collation had been prepared by the Mayor and Corporation. 
In returning thanks for the toast of ‘The Borough Members,” Mr. 
Waterhouse explained that the officials of the Duchy of Lancaster were 
responsible for the neglected state of the castle, and Mr. Alderman 
Moxon stated, that if an opportunity offered, the Corporation would be 
ready to purchase it, and present it to the town. 


At the evening meeting, the Mayor or Lzeps in the chair, Mr. Gordon 
M. Hills read a paper “‘On Fountains Abbey,” as an introduction to a visit 
to the ruins on the following day. He traced the history of the abbey 
from its origin, and by the aid of a ground-plan explained the purposes 
to which the various portions of the building had been applied. He 
also stated that Mr. Walbran was preparing for publication a history, 
together with the records of the abbey. The records are very volu- 
minous and very valuable, there being at least a thousand charters 
among them. Mr. Wright, Mr. Hartshorne, Mr. O’Callaghan, Mr. 
Roberts, and Mr. Planché took part in the discussion which followed, 
and Mr. O’Callaghan then read a paper “ On an Ancient Canoe, now in 
the Museum of the Philosophical Society.”” It was discovered in May 
last, in making a deep trench at a place still called the Tarn, in the 
parish of Giggleswick, being the site of a lake now drained. This tarn 
is noticed by Whitaker in his ‘‘ History of Craven,” and he says “ the 
lake is partly natural and partly artificial.” It had been diminished by 
repeated drainings from an extensive sheet of water to the size of a small 
lake frequented by fishermen, even within the recollection of old people 
still living. Early in this century, however, it was entirely drained, and 
converted into cultivated land. But as it was wet and spongy soil, it was 
found necessary to cut a deep trench through it, to drain it effectually. 
In making this trench the workmen came upon several trunks of old 
trees, and when this ancient boat made its appearance it was taken for 
one of these trees. This mistake was unfortunate, as it was, in conse- 
quence, not very carefully disinterred. However it is tolerably perfect. 
It was found lying on the rock, underneath a depth of six feet of soft 
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laminated clay. It is roughly formed from the scooped trunk of a pine- 
tree, is 8 ft. 5in. in length, 2 ft. in extreme breadth, and 1 ft. 7 in. 
within the sides; the outer depth is 1 ft. 8 in. ; and the inner, 1 ft. 4 in. 
It is flat-bottomed, with upright sides; and the stem and stern very 
rudely fashioned. Attached to one of the sides was a triangular piece 
of timber, fastened by wooden pins to the outer side of the gunwale, 
running nearly its own length ; a similar piece of wood had fallen from 
the other side, and was broken into several fragments. It was at first 
supposed that these pieces of timber might have been used as weather- 
boards, but as they were not moveable, it is concluded that they were 
intended to give more bearing or stability to this very unsteady vessel ; 
possibly their upper flat surfaces, being flush with the gunwale, may 
have served the purpose of seats, and occasionally of tables, or shelves 
for fishing gear. There were no traces of rowlocks, and the probability 
is that this boat was propelled by a single paddle or pole. A piece of 
roughly made plank is fastened over the taffrail, which looks very like 
a seat. There is also a similar but narrow piece of plank fastened across 
the upper part of the bows, as if to prevent the splitting of the open- 
grained pine-wood. 


Friday, October 16. Excunrston 10 Rrron anv Srupiey. 


Leaving Leeds by train at nine in the morning, the members of the 
Association reached Ripon at half-past ten. They first visited an an- 
cient chapel—the chapel of the Hospital of St. Mary Magdalene—built 
in the year 1132, and enlarged early in the fifteenth century. It was 
originally connected with a hospital for lepers, and is at present the 
chapel of the hospital for six women. The annual income was £40 
originally, but the advance in the value of the property has increased 
the income to something like £1,000 per annum, The chapel contains 
an ancient stone high altar, of which there are not more than half-a-dozen 
remaining in England, and of these Ripon possesses two,—one at St. Mary 
Magdalene, and the other at St. Ann’s; there is also an Anglo-Roman 
tesselated pavement before the altar, which is the only Roman remain 
the city possesses. The chapel is under the control of the Dean of Ripon 
as master, and for some time past weekly service has been performed 
there, but previously there was only a monthly service. The cathedral 
was next visited, where Mr C. E. Davis, F.S.A., explained the archi- 
tectural features of the building. It was said to have been founded at 
the time of the Conquest, but the Society having recently visited Ely 
and Winchester cathedrals, which were no doubt of that period, the 
members would agree with him that there was nothing at Ripon which 
could be regarded as of that date. He assigned the principal part of 
the building to the years 1154 to 1187, during the time of Roger Arch- 
bishop of York, who was a large benefactor to it. The beautiful east 
window, he believed, was constructed from 1230 to 1250, and was alto- 
gether an admirable design. The cathedral was tolerably perfect about 
1300, but in 1319 an incursion of the Scots occurred, and the whole of 
the inflammable portions were destroyed. It was supposed that in 1660, 
after the edifice had been again restored, the tower fell in, but he did 
not believe that this was the case. St. Wilfrid’s needle and crypt were 
of an exceedingly early date, prior to the Conquest ; but the bone-house 
was not earlier, he believed, than the cathedral of the time of Roger. 
In the interior, Mr. Planché directed attention to a splendid effigy of 
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Sir Thomas Markingfield, represented in a suit of armour of the time 
of Edward III., and pointed out certain peculiarities, the chief of which 
was that it possessed the special badge of the town of Derby—a collar, 
composed of “‘ park palings,” with a deer lodged within it. 

The inspection of the cathedral having been concluded, the party 
proceeded in carriages to Studley Park, the seat of Earl de Grey and 
Ripon, in the grounds of which stand the magnificent remains of Foun- 
tains Abbey. 

After inspecting Fountains Hall, now occupied as a residence, and 
formerly connected with the abbey, they entered the ruins, where the Earl 
de Grey and Ripon and the Countess received and accompanied them. 
Mr. Gordon M. Hills, who on the previous evening read a paper to the 
members on the subject of the abbey, officiated as guide. The abbey was 
originally built, he believed, in the time of Henry Murdac, during whose 
rule it was destroyed by an invasion of soldiers from York, but it was 
restored afterwards. The greater portions of the building that remained 
were erected by John of Kent, in the early part of the twelfth century. 
Mr. Hills conducted the party over the various portions of the monas- 
tery, offering explanations upon each, and indicating the numerous 
points of interest which the abbey possesses. 

After upwards of two hours had been passed in the grounds, Dr. Lee, 
on behalf of the Association, moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Davis and 
Mr. Hills for their explanations, and to the Earl and Countess de Grey 
for favouring them with their company and giving them permission to 
see the beautiful grounds and the remains of the abbey. Mr. Philipps 
seconded the motion, which was carried, and Earl de Grey briefly re- 
turned thanks, assuring them that he felt much gratified in seeing so 
distinguished a Society visiting that neighbourhood. He had naturally 
studied a good deal the history of that abbey; but, nevertheless, Mr, 
Hills, in his able illustration, had raised many questions of very great 
interest and importance. He felt a deep interest in that beautiful and 
magnificent building, and he was, perhaps, not unnaturally proud of 
what he believed at all events was one of the most beautiful abbeys in 
the country. 

The party then returned to Ripon, and thence to Leeds. 

Lory Hovenron presided at the evening meeting. Several papers 
were read, among them one by Mr. John Jones, on “‘ Harewood Castle ;” 
another by Mr. O’Callaghan on “ Historical Autographs ;” one by Mr. 
John James on the little “ British Kingdom of Elmet ;” and one on 
“ Cromlechs,” by the Rev. W. C. Lukis. 

Among the other ancient MSS. exhibited by Mr. O’Callaghan was 
a letter from King John of France, when a prisoner in Windsor Castle ; 
letters from Charles V. his son, Charles of Orleans, Henry VII., Henry 
VIII., Mary Queen of Scots, Admiral Blake, &c. The Chairman said 
Mr. O’Callaghan had one of the best collections of autographs in the 
hands of any private gentleman, and was perhaps the only collector he 
knew who did not collect trash. He (the Chairman) had been a bit of 
a collector in that way, and he had several times been egregiously im- 
posed upon. He thought Mr. O’Callaghan’s collection, the perfect 
authenticity of which might be relied upon, would greatly please the 
people of Leeds and its neighbourhood if they could be allowed to 
inspect them ; and if he gave them that opportunity, he (the Chairman) 
would be very glad to contribute his collection for the occasion. 
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Of Harewood Castle, Mr. Jones remarked that though it was un- 
doubtedly of great antiquity, it occupied no place, or very little, in our 
national history. From a drawing which he had seen of windows which 
at one time existed in the castle, it appeared that the style of archi- 
tecture was that of the transition Norman period. He had been unable 
to discover how or when the castle was dismantled, though that it had 
been dismantled appeared from the fact that in 1630 it was habitable, 
while a few years afterwards it was uninhabitable. As to the Harewood 
family, the lecturer said the early lords were of regal descent. Prior 
to 1791 the Lascelles family was unconnected with the Harewood 
estate, though they were descendants of the ancient lords of Harewood. 

Mr. James’s paper was read by Mr. Wright, who prefaced it by stating 
that the town of Leeds must have been occupied by the Romans. It 
was in the middle of Roman roads of great importance, and could hardly 
have been otherwise than occupied largely by the Romans. Numerous 
and interesting Roman antiquities had also been discovered in Leeds. 
Mr. Wright then read as follows :— 


“ When the Roman legions had been withdrawn from our shores, and nearly the 
whole country lay at the mercy of the Anglo-Saxons, there existed in the heart of 
the West Riding of Yorkshire a little state called Elmet, which maintained for 
nearly two hundred years its independence. It was probably enclosed on all sides 
by the kingdom of Deira, which included the whole of the other parts of York- 
shire. This Regiuncula of Elmet, as it has been called, possesses for many reasons 
great interest both to the antiquary and general enquirer ; first, because it pro- 
bably remained, in regard to inhabitants, religion, and manners, much the same 
from the time when the Romans quitted this country until the year 616; secondly, 
because in this interval it stood like an oasis hemmed in by the desert of Saxon 
pee. From the time that Christianity was introduced into Yorkshire, pro- 

bly in the latter part of the second century, its pure light, it may be believed, 
never afterwards became extinguished, nor the literature, arts, and civilization of 
Rome quite lost in this territory of Elmet, though the gross darkness of heathen- 
ism pervaded for a long period the Saxon rule in England; and thirdly, because 
Leeds, now the capital of the West Riding, was most likely also the capital of the 
kingdom of Elmet. The history of this interesting little state is involved in deep 
obscurity, for very few ancient notices have descended to us respecting it. ...... 

“The town of Leeds either gave the name to the country of Loidis, mentioned 
by Bede, or took its name from it as its capital. Let us now consider the question 
of the state of Leeds prior to the Conquest. Thoresby believes that Caer Loid 
Cort, one of the twenty-eight British cities enumerated by Nemus, was Leeds, not 
Lincoln, as many have supposed, and adduced, among other good reasons, the great 
authority of Dean Gale for this opinion. Dr. Whitaker, in a note to the passage 
in Thoresby, says, ‘On a cooler consideration than our author’s partiality to the 
subject would allow him to bestow on it, I cannot but think that Leeds has a fairer 
claim to be the Caer Loid Cort of Nennius than any other place.’ That Leeds 
was a very important place in the Saxon times is satisfactorily proved by Domes- 
day Survey, for seven thanes held it of King Edward the Confessor for seven 
manors, valued at the large sum of £6. Besides, there were there a church, 
a priest, and a mill, several classes of occupiers representing a considerable popu- 
lation for the age, and many other indications of a place of importance; in fact, 
the chief town of the district. Singularly enough, the Conqueror, though he de- 
vastated the neighbourhood, spared Leeds, and hence its rapid growth soon after, 
whereby it eventually obtained a charter from the Paganels, its lords, and became 
large and prosperous.” 


Saturday, October 17. Excurston to Krrxstatt ABBEY AND 
Hatrrax, 
At nine in the morning an excursion was made to Kirkstall Abbey, 
which is but a short distance from Leeds. The visitors were conducted 
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through the abbey by Mr. Edward Roberts, who briefly referred to the 
history of the edifice and pointed out its architectural arrangements. 
He indicated all the points of interest in the church, the aisles, the 
transepts, choir, large cloister, with the hospitium, chapter-house, 
refectory, abbot’s house, workshops, &c. The general character of the 
structure, he said, was like that of Fountains Abbey, and there had 
never been any great departure from the original plans. In the large 
cloister there is a very distinct echo, which was strikingly manifested 
during the time Mr. Roberts was speaking in the place, his words being 
repeated with singular distinctness. - In various parts of the ruins there 
are deep cuttings, which Mr. Roberts said were the drains, and in 
referring to the sanitary arrangements he described them as being 
of so perfect a character as to put the people of this generation to 
the blush. 

The party returned to Leeds at eleven o’clock, when a general 
meeting was held in the Philosophical Society's Hall, under the presi- 
dency of Lory Hovexton, who, on behalf of the Association, returned 
thanks to the Mayor and Corporation of Leeds, for the cordial manner 
in which they had been received, and for the assistance given them 
during their residence in the borough. 

The compliment was suitably acknowledged, after which thanks were 
voted to the Archbishop of York and to Earl Fitzwilliam (Lord Lieu- 
tenant); to the Rev. Mr. Hincks, President, and the Council of the 
Philosophical Society, for the use of their hall; to Mr. P. O’Callaghan, 
the Local Secretary, and Mr. Denny, the Assistant Local Secretary, for 
their very valuable assistance ; &c., &c. 

In the afternoon the members of the Association visited Halifax, 
where they were received at the Town-hall by the Mayor (J. Crossley, 
Esq.) and the Corporation, and entertained at luncheon. The party 
afterwards adjourned to the Council-room, where Mr. F. A. Leyland read 
a paper ‘“‘ On the Roman Roads which Intersected the Parish of Halifax.” 
The paper was of considerable length, and contained much valuable his- 
torical information: but the limited time at the disposal of the excur- 
sionists prevented them from hearing the whole of it. At the conclusion 
of the proceedings at the Town-hall, the party inspected the Halifax 
Maiden, which is situated in Gibbet-lane ; it is enclosed, the walls being 
covered with ivy. The place were the gibbet stood is now marked by 
a grassy mound. Mr. Leyland stated that the first person who was exe- 
cuted at that gibbet was Richard Bentley, of Sowerby, who was beheaded 
on the 20th of March, 1541; and the two last, John Wilkinson and 
Anthony Mitchell, on the 30th of April, 1650. Watson states that of 
the number who underwent capital punishment at that gibbet, five were 
executed in the last six years of Henry VIII., none in the reigns of 
Edward and Mary, twenty-five in the reign of Elizabeth, seven in the 
reign of James I., ten in the reign of Charles I., and two during the 
Interregnum ; but these figures, Mr. Leyland said, were not correct, as 
some names had been added to Watson's list. The knife, manacles, and 
other instruments used at the gibbet, the pillory, &c., were examined ; 
after which the Association paid a brief visit to the Park recently pre- 
sented to the town by Sir Francis Crossley, Bart., M.P. They then in- 
spected the parish church, Mr. Leyland acting as guide and describing 
the various points of interest. ‘The first church was built in Saxon 
times, and remained till about 1260, when another edifice was erected on 
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the site, the north wall of the nave of the Saxon church being incorpo- 
rated with the building, and, as is said, existing to the present time. 
About 1450, during Dr. Wilkinson’s incumbency, the church was con- 
siderably enlarged, the choir being added at that time. The windows 
on each side of the choir are very remarkable for their geometrical 
leading, and many of the party stated that they never saw anything of 
that sort before half so beautiful. The other points of interest connected 
with the edifice having been pointed out, the Mayor and Mr. Leyland 
were thanked for their attention, and the members returned by the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway to Leeds. 


Monday, October 19. Excurston to Yorx. 

The members and their friends reached York by 11 o’clock, and were 
received at the Museum of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society by the 
Rev. J. Kenrick, the Curator of Antiquities, who accompanied the party 
in their tour of inspection. First they visited the ruins of St. Leonard’s 
Hospital, on the right of the entrance to the Museum gardens. The 
foundation of this religious house has been ascribed to King Athelstan, 
e. 936. The existing remains are the ambulatory, the chapel, and en- 
trance passage. Adjoining St. Leonard’s Hospital a portion of the old 
city wall was noticed; whence the party proceeded to the Multangular 
Tower, a Roman work supposed to have been erected about the middle 
of the third century, when it formed one of the angle towers of the walls 
of Eburacum. Next they inspected the beautiful ruins of St. Mary's 
Abbey, which the Yorkshire Philosophical Society rescued from de- 
struction by enclosing them within their grounds. The Hospitium was 
then visited, and its contents, belonging to the Anglo-Saxon, the Anglo- 
Norman, and other periods, were examined. The Roman tesselated 
pavements occupying the centre of the upper room attracted a great 
deal of attention. The largest of these was removed in 1857 by per- 
mission of Sir George Wombwell, Bart., from his estate at Oulston, near 
Easingwold. Its present length is 23 ft., but it had originally extended 
to 36 ft., and had evidently been the floor of a corridor in a Roman 
villa: On their way to the Museum they passed several fragments of 
the abbey, consisting of bases of the various pillars and walls of the 
chapter-house and the several offices of the abbey, also portions of 
shafts and mouldings and other ornamental work with which the build- 
ing was adorned. Here Mr. E. Roberts, F.S.A., one of the honorary 
secretaries of the Association, made some remarks relating to one of the 
pillars, which he said was exceedingly curious and ought to be pre- 
served. At the same time it was a mass of contradictions, as it appeared 
to him to be a mixture of the early period, or thirteenth century, and 
the new Norman. The capital was of the thirteenth century, and it 
was clear to his mind that it had been made to fit the other part. 

The party, which numbered about sixty, and included a number of 
ladies, having left the grounds, returned over Lendal Bridge, and pro- 
ceeded along the bar walls to Skeldergate Ferry, after crossing which 
they went to the Castle, and entered Clifford’s Tower. Mr. H. Webster, 
the deputy-governor, gave a brief history of the castle, which was built 
by William I. in 1068, and enlarged by succeeding kings. One of the 
oldest portions now remaining is Clifford’s Tower, which formed the 
keep of the castle, and was the scene of the massacre of the Jews 
in 1190. The castle was fortified in 1642, and Clifford’s Tower was 
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especially strengthened. A platform was made on the top, on which 
cannon were placed. Jt was commanded by Sir Francis Cobb, who de- 
fended it during the siege of York in 1644. In 1683 Charles II. ap- 
pointed Sir John Reresby governor of the castle, and in the following 
year, on the night of St. George’s Festival, the powder-magazine in 
Clifford's Tower caught fire, whereby it was blown up and reduced to 
a mere shell, in which state it has continued ever since. 

It had been proposed to visit some of the churches and other build- 
ings, but it being found that there was not time to do so, the visitors 
made their way at once from the castle to the Guildhall, which is usually 
supposed to date from the time of Henry V., but if the windows might 
be taken as a guide, Mr. Roberts thought it must be a reign at least 
later, and the pillars and the roof were later still; the windows, he 
thought, had been restored. They next proceeded to the Mansion- 
house, and were welcomed by the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress in 
the state-room, where were exposed to view the ancient sword and 
mace, ‘‘ the cap of maintenance,” presented by Richard II. to the first 
Lord Mayor of York, the “ loving cup,” the chain of the Lady Mayoress, 
&c. Here they were entertained by the Lord Mayor and Lady 
Mayoress at luncheon ; after which they visited the Minster, the crypt of 
which was, by permission of the Dean and Chapter, lighted for inspec- 
tion; and there Mr. J. Browne, of York-street, made some observations 
relative to the history of this portion of the building. The vestry, with 
Archbishop Zouch’s chapel, containing the records of the archbishopric, 
the choir, the Minster library, and the remains of the palace of Arch- 
bishop Roger, were also open for inspection, and the only regret was, 
that the time did not suffice for a more full examination. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


Nov. 2. The session was opened by an address from the President, 
Mr. T. L. Donatpson, at which there was a large attendance of members 
and Associates, 

The learned Professor remarked that within the few months that had 
elapsed since they last met, events had occurred which were interesting 
to them as a body and as individuals, and he would pass in brief review 
some of the more important topics connected with their profession. It 
was due to the great man who had recently passed away from them 
(the late Mr. C. R. Cockerell), the first professional President of the 
Institute, and to whom the first gold medal was awarded, to notice 
some of his (the President’s) own impressions during an intimacy and 
personal friendship of forty years. He then gave a graphic sketch of 
the professional career of Mr. Cockerell, from the early days of his 
travels in Greece, Italy, and Turkey, to the close of a long life of ardent 
devotion to his profession, and referred to the principal works with 
which the name of that gentleman was associated. It might truly be 
said that architecture was his delight. In him the young architect 
always found an encouraging monitor, ever ready to assist and de- 
velop latent talent. A more complete biography of their late friend 
was in course of preparation, and would be brought before the members 
at an early period of the session. With the gracious concurrence of 
the Dean of St. Paul’s, their esteemed friend was buried with the great 
and noble of the land; and whatever might be the little jealousies of 
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practical life, as architects they must feel proud that they had a Barry 
in Westminster Abbey and a Cockerell in St. Paul’s. The President 
then proceeded to pay a tribute of respect to the late Mr. Joseph Gwilt, 
though not a member of the Institute at the time of his decease, and 
mentioned that he was consulted by the Government in the re-modelling 
of the Building Act of 1853-54. He then went on to remark that one 
of the most important proceedings of the Institute during the recess had 
been the steps taken by them in opposition to the proposed purchase of 
the Exhibition Building of 1862 by the nation. As soon as notice was 
given that it was the intention of the Government to apply to Parlia- 
ment for a grant of money for the purchase of the building, and for 
a still larger sum for the purpose of converting it into a National 
Museum, the Council of the Institute convened a special meeting of 
the Members and Fellows, at which a committee was appointed to re- 
port upon the subject. That committee made a thorough examination 
of the building, and drew up a well-digested and important report, and 
pronounced their opinion that whilst the structure might have satisfac- 
torily fulfilled the specific objects for which it was designed, it would 
be most unwise to attempt to convert it into a permanent structure for 
which it was not designed. This judgment of the highest professional 
body in the country was irresistible, and was endorsed by the House of 
Commons, who rejected the proposition by an overwhelming majority. 
The learned President then touched upon the subject of architectural 
education, and remarked upon the absence in this country of any re- 
cognised system of education applicable to that profession. The student 
in architecture was for the most part left to his unguided experience, 
gleaned in the office of his employer, where he only became familiar 
with the works that were there carried out. They had not in this 
country as yet the atelier of the professor, as was the case in France, 
where also there were periodical competitions in the schools of archi- 
tecture. The disadvantages under which students laboured were sought 
to be in some degree obviated by this Institute in the establishment of 
the Voluntary Architectural Examination, in which the branches of study 
were prescribed, as also the steps to be attained to gain distinction. 
These examinations, he said, afforded to young men a true idea of their 
powers and weaknesses. If they failed, they must work to obtain the 
knowledge in which they were deficient; for it was better they should 
be taught their weaknesses in early life, than discover them in later 
years by disastrous failure in their professional objects. He trusted 
next January to see students come to the examinations with as much 
zeal as was the case upon the last occasion, and in undiminished 
numbers. Having passed a warm eulogium upon the talents of Brunel, 
Stephenson, and Barry in their respective spheres, the President pro- 
ceeded to take a general review of the progress of professional publica- 
tions in this country, particularly illustrated works on architecture of 
late years. With the exception of the works of the late Mr. Cockerell 
they had not maintained the high standard of former years. Probably 
lithography was the best means of transcribing the sketches of authors, 
but there was a want of that finished drawing which characterized the 
execution of French and German illustrations; and in some instances 
they were of so ponderous a nature that the reader might as well be 
referred to the original works from which they were copied. He next 
referred.to the scale of professional charges which had been drawn up 
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by the Institute, remarking that this had been done as much for the 
protection of the employer as the employed, and for the honour of their 
profession any question with respect to those charges ought to be 
liberally interpreted in favour of the employer; and as they had 
founded that scale, on no other ground should it be regarded as au- 
thoritative or conclusive on such a question. The Hon. President next 
referred with satisfaction to the fact that the Metropolitan Board of 
Works had accepted a tender of over half a million of money for the 
Thames Embankment from Westminster to Waterloo Bridges, and 
were taking steps for the same work from the Temple to Blackfriars. 
It was presumed that the same should be done with the south side, and 
when that great work was carried out it would present an aspect of 
magnificence worthy of the Metropolis of this great empire. Referring 
to the railway bridges across the streets, he regretted that artistic taste 
had been so much sacrificed to the convenience of the public, and these 
bridges might be characterized as hideous masses of utilitarian skill, 
Alluding to street improvements, it was to be regretted that a parsi- 
monious spirit in too many cases in London and other large cities pre- 
vented those improvements being carried out upon a commensurate 
scale, and it had come to be a question of a few thousands of pounds 
whether a new street should be seventy or a hundred feet in width. 
He thought it would be wise in Parliament to give public subventions 
to promote the spirit of improvements in all our large towns. Con- 
trasted with this state of things, he referred to the public improvements 
which had been carried out in Paris under the present Emperor, and 
remarked that ten years of the same spirit in England would accomplish 
great things. He next referred to the subject of providing suitable 
dwellings for the poor inhabitants of the metropolis who had been 
driven from their former habitations by the railway works now being 
carried on in London. There seemed to be a general disinclination 
to grapple with this important subject; it carried with it no profit; 
and only the thankless reward which always attended philanthropy. 
Still it was a duty that ought not to be neglected. Having referred to 
the operations of the committee appointed last session to test the various 
descriptions of artificial stones for building purposes, and having an- 
nounced that the experiments of that committee have not yet been com- 
pleted, so as to enable them to draw up their report; and having spoken 
in eulogistic terms of the valuable services of the Honorary Secretaries 
of the Institute, Mr. J. P. Seddon and Mr. C. T. Hayward, the learned 
Professor concluded with a glowing peroration upon architecture. To 
those engaged in that noble science he would say, let them work with 
the consciousness of doing something which might sooner or later, per- 
haps when in their grave, be honoured and admired by their fellow-men. 

At the conclusion of the address a vote of thanks, proposed by Mr. 
G. G. Scott and seconded by Mr. M. Digby Wyatt, was passed. 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


Oct. 15. W. S. W. Vaux, Esq., President, in the chair. 

The Earl of Verulam exhibited a small brass coin, lately found in the 
neighbourhood of the ancient city of Verulam. It is of Tasciovanus, 
with a rude bearded head on the obverse, and a hippocampus on the 
reverse, with the legend vER. 
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Mr. Evans exhibited an ancient British coin, in gold, of the usual 
type, inscribed vo-cort, lately found near Llanthony Abbey, Mon- 
mouthshire. 

Mr. Evans also exhibited a coin of the Brigantes, found at Ciren- 
cester. It is of the type inscribed ver corr, but, instead of being gold, 
is of such base metal (if not actually of brass) as to be coated with 
a green oxide. 

Mr. Gabrielli sent for exhibition a copper coin of the class usually 
ascribed to Panormus (but which possibly was struck at Carthage), 
found in dredging at Ancona Harbour. 

Dr. Aquilla Smith communicated an account of a small hoard of 
Anglo-Saxon coins, found in a sand-pit in the county of Meath about 
the year 1848, and which had lately been purchased for the Museum 
of the Royal Irish Academy. The Saxon coins were all of Edward the 
Elder, with one exception,—a penny of St. Eadmund,—and were probably 
deposited where found, about a.p. 920—930. They were accompanied 
by a single Cufic coin struck at Samarkand in a.p. 914, by Nasr-ben- 
Ahmed, fourth Prince of the Samanian dynasty. 

Mr. H. F. Holt, the owner of the gold piece of Francis and Mary, 
the authenticity of which had been questioned at a previous meeting, 
communicated some observations in its defence. 


CORK CUVIERIAN SOCIETY. 


Oct. 7. The first meeting for the session 1863-4 was held in the 
Library of the Royal Cork Institution, Ricuarp Cavriexp, Esq., F.S.A., 
President, in the chair. 

The President, in a brief address, reviewed the progress of the Society. 
“* How varied,” he said, “‘ has been the range of knowledge here brought 
under our notice may be inferred from the mere mention of some of the 
general subjects—Geology, Natural History, Botany, Archeology, the 
Physical Sciences, and Comparative Philology.” After giving some 
details on the labours of various members of the Society in reference 
to these points, he continued,— 


“The history and antiquities of Ireland in general, but of the county and city 
of Cork in particular, have always been prominently before this Society. In con- 
nexion with this subject I may mention the names of Mr. Abel and the Rev. 
Matthew Horgan. These gentlemen, now no more, are agreeably embalmed in 
our memories. In the more recondite branches of archeological science Mr. 
Horgan made deep research: his interpretation of the Ogham inscription, the 
vexata questio of Irish philologists, was always appealed to. They are, however, 
well represented by Messrs. Windele and Day ; who, with laudable zeal, have suc- 
ceeded in rescuing many objects of Celtic and medieval art. Mr. Windele’s 
learned analysis of the Book of Lismore and other valuable Celtic MSS. will be 
always remembered with interest. 

“From these brief details it will be perceived that much practical good has been 
effected by means of this Society, which was established in October, 1835, under 
its first President, Mr. James Roche, a gentleman whose high attainments eminently 
qualified him to undertake the culture of a Society in the bud, and watch over its 
growth till it had arrived at healthy maturity. This duty Mr. Roche fulfilled 
with unremitting care till September, 1839, when he resigned in consequence of 
declining years, and consigned the Society in a flourishing condition to the care 
of Sir James Pitcairne, its new President. From that time to the present there 
has been a regular succession of officers aunually appointed from the body of the 
members. ‘Twenty-six Presidents have occupied the chair 1 have the honour to 
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fill this evening. Of these, six have departed from among us, after having well 
served their generation.” 

At the conclusion of the President’s address, Mr. Robert Day, jun., 
exhibited the following specimens, which he has recently added to his 
collection of antiquities. (1.) Two top stones of querns, or grinding- 
mills, and a pot quern, one of the former being ornamented with the 
ancient Irish cross carved in relief, which most probably belongs to 
some of the ecclesiastical institutions; it is quite perfect, being made 
of hard brown sandstone: the other is decorated with an ornament like 
an archbishop’s pall in high relief, extending from the centre to the 
edge; each has but one perforation for the handle, the centre holes 
being used as hoppers through which the mill was fed. The pot quern 
differs from the former, it being much smaller, standing on three feet, 
and the top stone working in and not on the under, the meal passing 
out through a hole in the side of the under stone, which is basin-shaped, 
and not from between the edges, as in the simple quern. (2.) A large 
churn, found near Ballymena, formed of a single piece of oak with an 
ornamented lid; when found it contained bog butter, portions of which 
still adhere to the sides. (3.) A bronze basin-shaped vessel found in 
Drumlamph bog, co. Derry. This antique vessel consists of a single 
piece of metal hammered into the required shape, the marks of the 
hammer being visible on the outer surfaces. (4.) Nineteen amulets 
and beads, chiefly from the north of Ireland: these all varied in colour 
and beauty of design, one being made of a black vitreous paste, with 
white, yellow, blue, purple, red, and green pieces of the same material 
inlaid on the surface. The remainder were of glass and amber, contain- 
ing some very fine specimens. (5.) A bronze spear-head, six inches long, 
rendered extremely interesting from having part of the oak handle still 
in the socket. (6.) A large looped socketed copper celt, with a bright 
green patina on the surface. Also a bronze winged palstave, with a loop 
at the side and ornamented with a raised triangular figure beneath the 
stop. (7.) An ancient masonic ornament representing a “level,” found 
seven feet below the surface in the county Tyrone. It is of white metal 
enamelled with a dark patina, and was originally set with eleven crystals, 
of which only six remain perfect. This is believed to be unique. 
(8.) Three sling-stones of different types, one small and round with de- 
pressed lines on the edge, another with circular depressions in the centre, 
also round; the third oblong, geometrically perfect, and having on the 
centre surface a transverse indentation; it is three inches long by two 
broad, and seven-eighths of an inch thick. Frequent mention is made of 
sling-stones in the early Irish annals. Keating, quoting from the Bardic 
records, relates how ‘‘ Furbuidhe, an Ulster prince, slew Meave, Queen 
of Connaught, by a stone slung at her across the Shannon when she was 
bathing near Innisclothran;” and the metropolis of Ireland derives its 
name from ‘the poetess Dubh, who was struck by a sling-stone, and 
who fell into the Linn, or dark pool of the Liffey, now Dubhlinn.” 

Mr. John Humphreys exhibited, on behalf of Mr. T. Chandlee, a 
water-colour drawing of a fine cromlech at a place called Harristown, 
co. Kilkenny. The height to the top of the sloping-stone is 16 ft. ; 
this stone is 12 ft. long and 6 wide, and from 15 to 16in. thick: the 
whole inclines a little towards the south, on which side lies a long slab 
which may once have been upright: some of the stones are broken, as 
also the upright on which the lower point of the sloping-stone rests, 
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GLASGOW ARCH ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 


Aug. 27. Dr. ScouraR, one of the Vice-Presidents, preses. 

The members proceeded to Haggs Castle, belonging to Sir John Max- 
well, Bart., of Poloc, and were received by Mr. College, his factor, 
under whose guidance they made a minute inspection of the building. 

From the following inscription in a panel over the entrance-door, 
1585. NI DOMINUS ZDES STRUXERIT FRUSTRA STRUIS. 8" JOHN MAXWELL 
OF POLLOK, KNYGHT, AND D. MARGARET CONYNGHAM HIS WYF BIGGET THIS 
Hovs, it would appear that the building was erected towards the latter 
part of the sixteenth century, the characteristics of the architecture of 
which period are very beautifully exhibited. The plan of the house is 
one which was common at the period, viz. L-shaped, and although 
not possessing the same strength as houses of a similar class erected at 
an earlier and more turbulent period, still the vaulted first story, with 
its small windows, shews plainly the feeling of insecurity which was 
not yet removed. 

The building is about 55 ft. in length, 39 ft. in width at the west end, 
and 24 ft. at the east end, and is three stories in height. The principal 
apartment is about 28 ft. by 18. While partaking of the features of the 
Scotch manorial buildings in its high-pitched roofs, crow-stepped gables, 
dormer windows, and circular stair-turrets, it wants the very common 
feature of corbelled angle-turrets. 

The details are very effective and well arranged: for example, the 
jambs of the entrance-door, which are of the Early Pointed period, are 
enriched with the dog-tooth ornament, the whole enclosed with a cable- 
moulding continued round the panel containing the inscription before 
quoted, and three panels above it, which originally, as now, were evi- 
dently filled with armorial bearings. The cornice on the principal front 
is exceedingly rich, the upper member being the cable-moulding, and 
the under portion being formed with small dentils, so as to give the 
effect of chequer-work. The dormer windows are very beautiful, the 
same cornice being continued round them also. 

The castle was fully two years in building, as would appear from 
a letter of Sir John Maxwell to his father-in-law in 1587, which says, 
“the house was near an end, wanting only the reparrelling within, and 
that he was ashamed that it should stand like ane twme Kirne.” The 
hint thus gently conveyed would appear to have been kindly taken, for 
Sir John shortly afterwards made the “‘ Haggs”’ his principal residence. 

At what time this ceased to be the family mansion-house is not pre- 
cisely known, but the ‘“ Haggs”’ appears subsequently to have become 
the jointure-house of the dowagers of the Poloc family up to about the 
middle of the last century, when it was allowed to fall into a ruinous 
condition, To prevent its further decay the present baronet a few years 
ago commenced its reparation, and it has now been made the residence 
of the factor on the estate. 

: Historically, Haggs Castle is connected with the religious troubles of 
the west of Scotland and relative political events of the seventeenth 
century. The Maxwells of Poloc at that time favoured the Covenanters, 
and having sometimes attended conventicles, they incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the Government. In 1667 a conventicle held in the Haggs 
formed the subject of an inquisition by the Hpiscopal Presbytery of 
Glasgow, and we learn from the records of the Privy Council that on 
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more than one occasion the Baronets of Poloc were heavily fined and 
imprisoned at Ediuburgh for their non-conforming views. 

The members next proceeded to the remains of a circular intrench- 
ment, or camp, in the Norwood of Poloc. This fort has an area of 
about one-fourth of an acre within its fosse, and may have been a mili- 
tary post for observation, such as the Roman armies while in Scotland 
placed along or near their roads in connection with their camps and 
garrisons. ‘Their camps usually had a regular square form, and were 
laid out with approaches and roads after one uniform design. Their 
outposts were round or elliptical, or of whatever form best suited the 
slopes of the knolls on which they were commonly placed. 

The entrenched fort in Poloc Norwood crowns the summit of a small 
hill, and if the trees in and around it were away, it would command an 
extensive view towards Glasgow, Paisley, Renfrew, and Dumbarton. 

We cannot venture to say when or by whom this fort and some 
others in the neighbourhood were made, seeing there is no record of 
details for identification. We may, however, search back into history 
to learn who were likely to need such intrenchments, and to be at the 
trouble of constructing them. Back to the beginning of the eleventh 
century we are safe in assuming that they could not have been required 
for any army. During the five centuries earlier we are in the dark, or 
have only such a faint glimmering that it is hardly safe to assume 
anything ; yet if there had been considerable battles, or bodies of troops 
contesting or holding the district, some writer would probably have re- 
corded the fact. Then if we go farther back, we come to the time of the 
Roman occupation, and we learn from their writers the following facts. 
About a.p. 80 Agricola constructed camps and forts between the Forth 
and the Clyde as a base for his operations northwards. He then pro- 
ceeded, fought the battle of the Grampians, and having subdued a con- 
siderable tract of country north of the Forth, he returned to his base, 
and strengthened it by additional camps and forts, extending them 
along the Clyde firth opposite Ireland. In 120 the Emperor Hadrian 
ordered the abandonment of these northern works, and the construction 
of a regularly fortified wall from Newcastle westward across the island, 
as he considered the country north of that either too difficult to hold or 
perhaps not worth holding. The Caledonians and their allies, however, 
gave so much annoyance during the next twenty years, that the Romans 
resolved to resume Agricola’s line of works, and to make it stronger than 
before. Their general, Urbicus, therefore, in 140—142 constructed 
the Forth and Clyde wall, with its garrisons, repaired the camps and 
outposts already existing, and constructed others. Regular roads were 
formed for communication between this wall and that of Hadrian, with 
branches parallel to and a few miles inland from the north wall. Along 
these roads there were constructed such camps and forts as manifestly 
were necessary for their system of occupation. One branch ran from 
the central north road west by Bothwell, Glasgow, and Paisley, at 
which last place there was a camp regularly fortified, and having an 
area of forty acres within its fosse, which might hold eight thousand 
troops with their baggage, according to Polybius. It occupied the 
height called Oakshawhead, which commands a wide view of the neigh- 
bouring country. Two outposts were placed, one southward and the 
other westward, each being about a quarter of a mile from the camp. 
Looking eastward, we see that a fort at Crookston, another at Poloc 
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Norwood, and another at Camphill, complete the chain up to Glasgow, 
so that the Clyde was defended along its ford, near the west end of the 
wall, where from the hills along its north side it was necessarily weak. 
It is probable, therefore, that the Poloc fort was one of the outposts 
near to the road which led to the Paisley camp. 

Thereafter the party was conducted by Mr. College to other objects 
of antiquarian interest upon the estate lying on the north of the river 
Cart. There are here several interesting remains, which probably in- 
dicate that the neighbourhood of Poloc was a station of considerable 
importance to the ancient population of the district. Of these perhaps 
the most ancient are two circular mounds, not tumuli, but what in 
Ireland are called “raths,” consisting of earthen mounds surrounded 
by a fosse. One of these in far later times has been selected as the site 
of a square tower, or castle, some remains of which still exist. 

On the invitation of Sir John Maxwell the members then examined 
various articles of antiquarian interest in Poloc House: among these was 
a ciborium set with garnets for holding the consecrated wafer, which 
was used by Mary Queen of Scots on the morning of her execution at 
Fotheringay. 

The members next proceeded to inspect the opening of a tumulus 
situated in the Poloc grounds on the south of the river Cart. The 
Society has on this occasion to acknowledge the kindness and liberality 
of Sir John Maxwell, who not only afforded permission to inspect the 
many interesting antiquities on his estate, but sent a number of work- 
men to open the tumulus, and have everything prepared for the in- 
spection of the Society. The tumulus is situated in the park, in alluvial 
and sandy soil formed by the Cart. The mound is a truncated cone, 
having a diameter at base of 56 ft. and at top of 26 ft., with a height of 
6 ft. The materials to the height of 3 ft. from the ground surface are 
sharp fine sand and land stones, none larger than what a man might 
conveniently carry, disposed roughly somewhat like a low wall round 
the base and near its outer edge. Over the stones and the sand is 
a mass of ordinary soil. In the interior of the tumulus there was no 
appearance of any artificial arrangement, either as a gallery or stone 
coffin. In the centre of the mound, on the natural surface of the 
ground, was found with its mouth downwards an unglazed earthen cine- 
rary urn, which may be described as follows:—The thickness of the 
material 3 of an inch, the external diameter at the mouth 114 in., at 
24 in. lower 14 in., at 3in. down from the mouth 13 in., at 5 in. further 
down again 14 in.; at bottom 44in.; the external height 133 in. The 
form of the urn is handsomer than usual. The rim is flat, and inclines 
outward for 2 in., and is then finished with a bead moulding. The only 
ornamentation is on the rim, which has carving accurately executed in 
its manner, viz. a double dotted straight line, drawn diagonally from 
point to point at top and bottom without intersection, and then a filling 
up of the angular intervals with fainter lines, variously but regularly 
and closely drawn. Below the moulding the sides are nearly per- 
pendicular, but swelling a very little downwards, and then contracting 
equally to the sole. The colour of the pottery is, on the outside, fawn 
approaching to brown, deepening inwards to dark red and black in the 
cross section. 

The tumulus had no ditch round it, nor was there any appearance in- 
dicating that there had ever been one. The spot selected for it was 
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about two feet higher than the general ground surface, as if it had been 
a small sand knoll tailing out broadly. 

During the progress of the excavation, the sand as it was cleared 
away by the labourers was carefully examined, so that no relic should 
escape notice. The only other noticeable article found was an amber 
bead, which lay near the centre of the mound, but several feet distant 
from the urn. 

The urn contained fragments of calcined bones: these have been 
carefully examined by Dr. Allen Thomson, Professor of Anatomy in 
Glasgow College, who has kindly made the following interesting and 
elaborate report :— 


“ Having been requested to examine a number of fragments of bones found in an 
urn at Poloc, and to state my opinion of their nature, I have to report as follows. 

“These fragments consist of between three and four hundred pieces, varying in 
magnitude from half an inch or less up to three or four inches. They are much 
broken and decayed, and many of the hardest and most compact portions are split 
up in a peculiar manner, by fissures dividing them into laminew. They appear to 
have been burned, the greater number being completely deprived of the animal 
matter, and a few charred black, as if incompletely burned. 

“ By far the greater number appear to belong to an adult human skeleton, but 
a few fragments are manifestly parts of the skull of a child. 

“ Besides the laminated cleavage already mentioned, many of the compacter 
portions are also bent to a considerable extent, in consequence apparently of 
unequal loss of substance in the process of decay. 

“None of the fragments present any signs of injury or disease having occurred 
to them, or of having undergone any change but what is to be explained by burn- 
ing and natural decay. 

“It has been possible to fit together a few of the fragments at their broken 
edges; but for the most part this could not be done. ‘There has therefore been 
considerable difficulty in determining the age, sex, and stature of the individuals 
to whom the bones have belonged: making, however, due allowance for the shrink- 
ing produced by burning and decay, I am inclined to consider the bones represented 
by the fragments as most probably belonging to an adult female in the prime of 
life, and to a child of about two or three years of age. In the bones of the adult 
ossification has manifestly been complete; the state of the sock«ts of the teeth 
shews that they have been all occupied; and in the state of the other bones there 
is nothing to indicate the effects of age. In the few small fragments of the child’s 
skull, the half of a supraorbital arch, the petrous bone of one side, and the broken 
alveoli of some of the temporary and permanent teeth, have furnished the indica- 
tions from which I have determined the age. 

“ Not a single tooth or any fragment of one has been discovered ; with reference 
to which I may remark, that in examining for Dr. Bryce an ancient skull from 
Arran, I found the teeth, though at first sight apparently perfect in form, liable to 
crumble into dust with the slightest touch. 

“The following is an enumeration of the fragments which were most easily 
recognised. 


“1. Aputt Bones. 


“1. A portion of the inner table of the lower jaw, including a part of the alveolar 
ridge; the outer table, with less than half the alveolar wall. The inner walls 
of six alveoli are distinctly marked, with a trace of a seventh, all in a con- 
dition as if they had been occupied by their respective teeth, viz. the central and 
lateral incisor, the canine, the two bicuspid, first molar and part of second molar 
teeth of the right side, and in a similar manner on the left side there remain 
small parts of the alveoli of four teeth, viz. the central and lateral incisors, the 
canine, and the first bicuspid teeth. 

“Another fragment of bone seems to consist of part of the outer plate of the 
lower jaw, and contains the half walls of four alveoli. 

“2. The head, neck, and small portion of the ramus of a lower jaw of the right 
side, of small size, but apparently adult. 

“3. A portion of the alveolar part of the upper jaw of the right side, together 
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with a part of the nasal aperture, and the palate plate. It contains, somewhat 
broken into on the outer side, the alveoli of the two incisors, the canine, two 
bicuspids (both with double fangs), and the first molar teeth. 

“4, The petrous bone of the left side, containing the ear labyrinth and meatus 
internus. 

“5. The inner two-thirds of the left supraorbital arch, recognised by the supraor- 
bital foramen, and on the posterior surface the wall of the frontal sinus. 

“6. Various portions of the flat or tabular bones of the cranium, among which 
are distinguishable, (a) some portions, including parts of the lambdvidal and other 
sutures; (4) a fragment of the occipital bone containing the external occipital 
protuberance, and the superior curved lines very strongly marked; to one side of 
which can be fitted (c) the greater part of the mastoid portion of the right 
temporal bone; (d) various fragments of other flat bones of the cranium. 

“7, Of the vertebral column there is not much remaining. The following 
fragments are recognisable:—(a) a considerable portion of the axis or second 
vertebra, with its processus dentatus; (4) the bodies and pedicles of the third, 
fourth, and fifth cervical vertebrae; (c) portions of the bodies of several dorsal 
vertebra ; (d) spinous process and several other portions of a middle lumbar vertebra. 

“8. The root of the acromion process and border of the great notch of the scapula. 

“9. Portions of the articular heads of two humeri, portions of their shafts much 
broken, and the lower articular extremities of right and left humerus, corresponding 
with those of a female. 

“10. Middle portion of the shaft of a right and left radius, and carpal end of 
the right one; portion of the shaft of the left ulua, and upper extremities of both 
ulng, much mutilated. 

“11. Only one fragment, which could with probability be referred to the pelvis; 
it seemed to be a portion of the inner plate of the os inomination, comprising 
a part of the ilio-pectineal line. 

“12. Various portions of the shaft of two femurs: the lower end including the 
patellar surface and one condyle. 

“13. Various portions of the shaft of the ti¥ia and fibula, the sides not dis- 
tinguished. 

“14, Of the band I was able to recognise the metacarpal bone of one thumb, 
one distinct first digital phalanx, and several fragments from the middle portion of 
others. 

“15. Of the foot I was able to recognise the remains of both ossa calcis, one 
astragalus, and portions of several other short bones, which I conjectured might 
belong to metatarsal bones. 

“16. A small portion of the middle of one of the longer ribs, and several frag- 
ments of the lower or small ribs. 


“2. Bones OF A CHILD. 


“Of the child’s skeleton I was not able with certainty to recognise any of the 
bones belonging to the trunk or limbs, and only a very few of the head. The 
following are the pieces which appeared to me capable of determination :— 

“1. Several fragments of bone, which fitted together and formed a portion of 
the alveolar arch of the upper jaw, a part of it also presenting a palatal surface 
with the incisor fissure, a nasal and an orbital surface. The outer plate was 
entirely removed; the inner remaining portion presented the half walls of the 
sockets of four milk or temporary teeth,—probuably an incisor, canine, one fang of 
the small molar, and one of the larger molar teeth, —and above and behind these the 
half walls of the alveolar sacs of five permanent teeth, probably the middle incisor, 
the lateral ditto: two bicuspid, and part of the first molar teeth. 

“2. A fragment consisting of the inner half of the left supraorbital arch and 
containing the supraorbital notch; along with this there is also the adjacent 
portion of the orbital plate, and the nasal portion (glabella and nas:1 notch) of the 
frontal bone. This last part runs a quarter of an inch beyond the middle line, 
and presents on the back the foramen caccum, and the internal frontal spine 
running up from it. 

“3. A portion of bone which does not exactly fit to the preceding, something 
having been broken away from between them, but which seems to complete the 
margin of the orbit of the left side—constituting, therefore, the upper part of the 
malar bone, and presenting the orbital, facial, and temporal surfaces. 
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«4, A number of pieces, much mutilated, of the flat or tabular bones of the skull, 
amounting in all to six or seven square inches—probnbly chiefly parietal and frontal, 
but so much broken as to render their determination difficult.” 


«3. Sort Parts. 


“In addition to the bones mentioned above, I found three portions of a softer 
structure, easily torn into shreds, but presenting the character of animal membrane 
or texture which had undergone decay. One of these in particular attracted my 
attention from its presenting the tubular form so distinctly that I cannot doubt it 
is the remains of an artery, or some such part of the animal frame. How this 
escaped destruction by the burning I cannot pretend to explain. I will not, how- 
ever, venture to affirm that all the bones have been burned: to ascertain this 
would require a chemical examination. 

From the above enumeration of the fragments, it will be seen that a certain 
number, constituting the great majority, are bones of an adult of rather slender 
form, and probably, therefore, a female of middle life, or neither young nor very 
old; that a few fragments of the head of a child, whose dentition bespeaks an age 
of from two to four years, were mingled with the rest; that there can be no doubt 
as to the existence of the parts of two bodies, seeing that the fragment of the 
upper jaw and that of the supraorbital plate are of the same part and side of 
the body as the corresponding fragments of the adult. But it must be left for 
conjecture, upon the evidence which these remains affurd, whether or not the whole 
of the child’s body had been burned.” 


Objects of the nature of the tumulus were very frequent over much 
of the earth’s surface before the Christian period. Rawlinson says they 
had covered immense areas of ground in the ancient Eastern world, 
and great ingenuity and skill had been employed in the construction of 
some of the larger ones near towns. Incremation seems to have been 
discontinued in Britain before the time of the Crusades. The raising of 
earthen mounds over the more distinguished dead, or by the friends of 
the deceased, would probably cease at the same time. 

What may be the date of the construction of the tumulus at Poloc 
must be left to conjecture. We may venture, however, from its name 
having been so long, as is known, the Law Hill, to suppose that it had 
been put to use some centuries ago as the Baron’s court hill. His people 
would meet here to state to him their grievances, or to answer to charges 
civil and criminal, and plead and receive sentence, according to practice 
in this country and in the north-west of Europe generally. For district 
meetings, and the administration of justice on the larger scale, there were 
greater law hills, and the people met for elections, or other affairs con- 
cerning the kingdom, upon still more important eminences, 

On concluding the examination, Dr. Scoular gave a few remarks on 
the aim of the investigations in which the Society had been engaged. 
He stated that a more important part of the duties of the archzologist 
and philologist was to explore the unwritten history of man. The only 
means of arriving at legitimate conclusions was by studying the relics of 
his wards and works. It is the business of the antiquary, in the first 
instance, to classify the remains from the evidence which they themselves 
afford ; secondly, from the structure of the works, or the remains of works 
of art and the mode of sepulture, and the anatomical characters of the 
crania which they contain. A correct classification is our first object, but 
when this has been done the most difficult task remains, of connecting 
our classes with their chronological equivalents. If we admit the ages 
of stone, bronze, and iron, we have to enquire if the practice of incre- 
mation existed in all these periods, or had an epoch to which it was 
restricted. A still more important question arose—was each age 
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characterized by a peculiar form of the crania? and were the people of 
the stone period of a different cranial type from those of the bronze? 
If such be the case, we are carried to the domain of philology, and have 
to enquire whether the Celts of the Aryan family were the earliest settlers 
in Europe, or had been preceded by the Finnei race, whose descendants 
still exist in several parts of Europe and India. 

The members then proceeded to Crookston Castle. By tradition 
Crookston Castle is intimately connected with the history of Mary Queen 
of Scots. Here it has been stated that she first met the Lord Darnley. 
In this, however, tradition errs, for it was at Wemyss Castle, in Fife- 
shire, that this took place, and they were married at Holyrood House. 
The tradition probably arose from Crookston Castle having been a pos- 
session and frequent residence of the Dukes of Lennox. 

The earliest description of this interesting and noble ruin is given in 
“Crawford's History of Renfrewshire.” He says :— 


“In the same Paroch of Paisley, and near to the River of Cart (Levern ?), stands 
gome considerable remains of that noble and stately edifice, the Castle of Crocks- 
toun, the principal messuage of the Regality of Crockstoun, which Regality com- 
prehends the Lordship of Darnly and Inchenan, in this Shire, and the Lord- 
ship of Tarboltoun in the Shire of Ayr, where was one of the principal seats of 
the noble family of Lennox. This ancient building did consist of a large quarter, 
with two very lofty and high towers, with battlements on the wings thereof, in 
which there has been many spacious and large rooms. It had a very agreeable 
prospect through a great part of the Country, and had adjoining to it some square 
and level pieces of ground, where, no doubt, there were orchards, and surrounded 
with pleasant woods. Hard by the Castle is to be seen that noble monument the 
Ew-tree, called the tree of Crockstoun, of so large a trunk and well spread in its 
branches, that it is seen at several miles distant from the ground where it stands. 
The impress is on the reverse of the large pieces of an ounce weight coined by 
Queen Mary after her return from France that she had taken Henry Lord Darnley 
for her husband.” 


The ruin, which by the anxious care of Sir John Maxwell, the present 
proprietor, has now been arrested in its farther decay, consists of the 
quarter referred to by Crawford, with the north-east tower and part of 
the basement of the tower on the south-east corner. Though Crawford 
speaks of the castle as consisting of a quarter and two towers only, 
there are clear evidences of there having been originally four towers, 
one at each corner of the building. 

The castle appears to have been built with very great care, and must 
have been of great strength. The walls, externally, are faced with 
hewn stone, and are of great thickness, being as much as 8, 10, and 
12 ft. in breadth. The plan of the castle is a parallelogram 60 by 40 ft., 
with towers at each angle. ‘These differ in size, one being 26 by 
20 ft., another 26 by 18 ft., another 22 by 16 ft., and the fourth is 20 ft. 
square. Their walls vary in thickness from 5 to 10ft., and the area 
covered, measuring over the towers, is about 77 by 54 ft. 

The best preserved portion of the building is the north-east tower, 
which is entire to the height of the parapet. The angle turrets have 
been machicolated, which was very seldom the case in the castles of the 
district. The great hall, which occupies the whole area of the middle 
floor of the principal building, has been a noble room, 44 by 17 ft., with 
large and deep bays in both sides and at the west end. Its ceiling had 
been a high-pointed arch, traces of which still remain. 

Immediately under the hall is an apartment of the same style, its 
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arched ceiling formed of strong stone ribs, the spaces between which 
are linteled over with hewn flags, and most probably the arching over 
the great hall was in the same manner. 

Of architectural details there are few left. Externally, everything has 
been plain, if we except the corbelling which supports the parapet, but 
from fragments of the bases and capitals of chimney jambs it is evident 
that great skill and taste have been displayed in the interior decorations. 
One capital still preserved is certainly very fine, and judging from its 
character we may assume that the castle was erected in the latter part 
of the thirteenth century. 

There are a great number of masons’ marks on the faces of the hewn 
stones, and it is worthy of notice that among them is one which is 
also found on the walls of Glasgow Cathedral. 

The moat of the castle is still about 10 ft. deep, and 30ft. broad 
throughout its whole length. Is is, however, much overgrown with 
brushwood. A drawbridge crossed near its west centre, where there 
are still some remains of the gateway towers. 

The members afterwards inspected a monolith at Hippingstone, on 
the east side of the road leading to the Kennishead railway station. It 
measures 6 ft. in height above the ground surface, and at least as many 
feet below, and in breadth is about 2 ft. 6in. in each direction at its 
centre. It bears, however, no inscription, and no tradition or record is 
known to indicate its age or object. 


LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHZO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Sept. 28. The Rev. J. H. Hz in the chair. 

It was resolved that the general meeting of the Society in 1864 should 
be held at Hinckley, and that an excursion should be made from that 
town as the centre. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Lanesborough, the Right Rev. Bishop 
Spencer, the Hon. and Rev. A. G. Campbell, Knipton Rectory, Edward 
Basil Farnham, Esq., and nineteen other gentlemen were elected 
members of the Society; and the Very Rev. the Dean of Waterford 
was admitted an honorary member. 

Mr. North exhibited some relics from Little Oxendon, which he 
explained in the following memoir :— 


‘A few antiquities connected with the battle of Naseby having been placed in 
my hands by Mr. T. T. Paget, upon whose estate they were lately found, I have 
pleasure in exhibiting them to this Society, inasmuch as the interest attaching to 
them as relics of that memorable engagement is considerably enhanced by the 
circumstances under which they were discovered. If the traveller, going along 
the highway from Market Harborough to Northampton, will turn into the fields 
on the right hand when he has walked about a mile and a-half from the former 
town, and proceed a few hundred yards in a westerly direction, he will find himself 
in a large field, shewing every indication of being the site of former extensive roads 
and buildings. I visiied the place a short time since, and found the indications 
I mention strongly marked ; a main road, a shorter road or street running parallel 
with it, and the marks of the foundations of many houses on either side of these 
being distinctly visible. It was here that the village of Little Oxendon stood prior 
to the battle of Naseby. Very little is known, I believe, of the history of the 
place, and that little need not here be reproduced. Tradition says that when 
the victorious Parliamentary troops, routing the Royalists, pursued them towards 
Market Harborough, they came across the village of Little Oxendon, and finding 
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the inhabitants favourable to the cause of their king, almost totally destroyed the 
place. There was, within the memory of men now living, a solitary house standing 
upon the site of the ancient village. That, however, has been taken down many 
years, and the materials removed for use elsewhere. It was in the spring of the 

resent year that the gentleman now occupying the farm under Mr. Paget, in 
which the field is comprised, requiring stone for his roads, determined to avail 
himself of the buried remains of Little Oxendon. He accordingly dug in several 
places, and procured abundance of stone for his purpose. He found the road and 
street I have mentioned covered with loose stones, whilst on either side he occa- 
sionally found, apparently running in front of where some of the houses formerly 
stood, lengths of ‘pitched pavement,’ that is, stones placed in the ground close 
together edgeways. He discovered the foundation of many houses, with much 
rubble scattered about, but in addition to those very little or no wrought or 
squared stones, which leads him to infer that the houses were chiefly built of mud, 
upon stone foundations. He also came across the remains of a building of a con- 
siderable size, which he assigns to a church or chapel; but there, again, no stone 
beyond those of the foundation, carved or plain, were turned up corroborative of 
his theory. Pieces of burnt or charred wood were found, pointing to the destruc- 
tion of the village by fire. A well, cased with stone, belonging to one of the 
houses, was accidentally opened. This—with a praiseworthy desire to recover any 
relics that, in the confusion of time, might have found their way into it—was 
thoroughly cleaned out to the bottom, a depth of about fifteen feet, but without 
any result. It is now covered over with a slab, upon which the earth is again 
thrown. It was during the excavations just referred to that the articles I now 
exhibit were found. They consist of a spur, a portion of a bit of a bridle, a pocket 
knife, two coins, and some tobacco-pipe heads—trifles in themselves, but not 
uninteresting as reminiscences of an engagement famous in English history, and 
of an obscure Northamptonshire village, which suffered so much from the horrors 
of that civil war. The spur, which is not quite complete, is of the ordinary type, 
with a small rowel or wheel, evidently intended, from its being strong and devoid 
of decoration, for work and not for mere ornament. The portion of a bit of 
a bridle is only a fragment. ‘The knife, though much corroded, is curious, the 
form of the blade being peculiar. The coins are a shilling of Elizabeth (apparently 
one of the first or ‘hammered shillings’ of that reign), bearing, with the usual 
inscriptions, the date 156*, and a halfpenny of William III., dropped, of course, 
at a subsequent period. The two tobacco-pipe heads are somewhat similar in form, 
though very different in size. The smaller one belongs to the class usually called 
‘fairy pipes,’ so called, I presume, from their small size. ‘They both have a milled 
border round the mouth, but the spur of the small one is flat, enabling the smoker 
to place his pipe on the table in an upright position, and the bow] swells in the 
centre and assumes the barrel form, thus indicating an earlier make than the larger 
one, where the spur is pointed. They coincide in form with the pipes in use in the 
time of Charles I. As illustrative of these, I also exhibit two tobacco-pipe heads 
lately found by a-member of this Society—Mr. Sarson—in excavating in his 
garden near to the church of St. Nicholas, Leicester. They, too, have the milled 
edge, and are very similar to the small one from Oxendon. It is possible that the 
one set were used by the Royalist soldiers after the capture of Leicester, on the 
last day of May, 1645, and the other set by the equally exultant Parliamentary 
troopers at the battle of Naseby on the 14th of the following June. Mr. North 
further remarked with reference to Little Oxendon, that there is only one house in 
the parish, that occupied by Mr. Kirkman, the gentleman referred to above, and 
who—as occupier of all the land in the lordship—is the only ratepayer; he con- 
sequently was his own surveyor and assessor, and maintained his own roads in 
repair. Under the new Highway Act he is his own waywarden, and as such takes 
his seat at the Board. Little Oxendon pays poor-rates to Little Bowden, but in 
every other way is a distinct and independent parish.” 


John Phillips, Esq., of Kibworth, exhibited an unpublished poem in 
manuscript, supposed to be in the handwriting and to bear the signature 
of Queen Elizabeth, upon which Mr. James Thompson read some re- 
marks. Mr.Thompson also gave a description of a fifteenth-century 
house now remaining in Charnwood Forest, near Ulverscroft Priory ; 
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and the Rev. J. H. Hill read a paper on ‘‘ Noseley and the Family of 
Hazlerigg”:” some of these valuable communications we shall take an 
early opportunity of printing. 


SOMERSETSHIRE ARCH AOLOGICAL AND NATURAL 
HISTORY SOCIETY. 


(Continued from p. 614.) 


Thursday, Sept. 10. Mornine Meetine. 


The members re-assembled on Thursday morning at the Council-hall, 
the President in the chair. 

Mr. J. H. Parker delivered an address on the ecclesiastical houses 
appertaining to the cathedral. He stated that Wells was the most re- 
markable ecclesiastical city in Europe. The principal portion of the 
lecture of Mr. Parker has already appeared in the GentLEMAN’s Macaztnz, 
the learned gentleman having dilated upon the same subject at the two 
previous meetings of the Society, reported in these pages, The most 
important building he had to notice was the Bishop’s Palace, which he 
considered to be the work of Joceline, and in several places of the same 
character as the west front of the cathedral. Whether the masons built 
the nave of the cathedral from the east to the west, or the reverse, was 
an immaterial question to his argument; in either case he believed the 
west front to be of the time of Joceline: it followed naturally after Lincoln, 
and came before Salisbury. Joceline was a man of great mind and 
means, and there could be no doubt that he founded and built the 
magnificent palace. He believed that prelate formed the plan for the 
whole buildings, but did not carry it out, Bishop Burnell completing the 
design. The house in which the present Bishop resided was a unique 
example of a house erected in the beginning of the thirteenth century 
and now occupied as a residence. In the time of the Commonwealth 
the palace was alienated, and the grand state apartments were ruined, 
as was now to be seen. The wall and moat round the palace were the 
work of Bishop Ralph de Salopia. The upper story of the entrance 
was added as lately as Bishop Bagot’s time, and the addition had been 
most ingeniously and unobjectionably made by the architect, Mr. Ferrey. 
The substructure, or vaulting, of the palace, he had before stated as 
being originally used as the servants’ hall, but the Bishop had convinced 
him that it was only the cellar; and the fact that so fine an apartment 
was used simply for a cellar gave them a good idea of the magnificence 
of the thirteenth century. There was a strong identity between the 
work in the west front of the cathedral and the west door of the palace 
chapel ; the peculiar trefoiled arches of the window and the moulding 
were the same. The gatehouse was by Bishop Ralph, the time of 
Edward III., middle of the fourteenth century. Bishop Clarke, in 
the time of Henry VII. and Henry VIII., made many alterations in 
the palace. The wall round the palace was a good example of the 
fortress of the fourteenth century. Mr. Hippisley, surveyor, was of 
opinion that the windows of Bishop Burnell’s state-hall were insertions, 
the walls themselves being of earlier date. The state apartments formed 
a house complete in itself, independent of the palace now occupied. 





> For some account of the church of Noseley, see GENT. MaG., Oct. 1863, p. 472. 
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The President here made some comments upon the observations of 
Mr. Parker, and said that an American, who recently visited the palace, 
remarked that it would be a capital place of residence for Bishop Polk, 
who was now a General in the Confederate army. 

Mr. Freeman reminded Mr. Parker that the state-hall was destroyed 
in the reign of Edward the Sixth, when the palace was alienated to the 
Protector Duke of Somerset. ‘It was pulled down,” says Bishop 
Godwin, “ by a knight of the court that, for a just reward of his sacri- 
lege, soon after lost his head.” The person meant was Sir John Gates, 
executed in the next reign. The palace, with other possessions of the 
Bishopric and Chapter, were given back by Queen Mary. The state- 
hall was not so completely pulled down as Bishop Godwin’s description 
might lead them to believe, inasmuch as a subsequent picture of it 
shewed that the walls were nearly perfect long afterwards. 

Colonel Pinney asked whether the state-hall was not originally a 
jastice-hall, as was generally supposed ? 

Myr. Parker replied in the affirmative. The bishop was a prince in 
those days, and it was always the custom in medieval times for the 
baron’s banqueting-hall to be also the justice-hall. Mr. Parker then 
went on to describe the deanery, which he said was of a much later 
period (it might have replaced an earlier building), and was built by 
Dean Gunthorp in the latter part of the fifteenth century. In alluding 
to the precentor’s and organist’s houses, at the east and west ends of 
the cathedral, he remarked that those persons who wished to throw 
entirely open the space around cathedrals made a mistake, for the 
principal building appeared comparatively insignificant when a great 
Space around was unoccupied, whereas when other buildings remained 
near they served as measures to the eye to guide it in judging of the 
size and grandeur of the cathedral. The precentor’s and organist’s houses 
served this purpose. He next referred to the canonical house, now 
occupied by Archdeacon Browne, of the old part of which little re- 
mained ; and then went on to speak of the Vicars’ Close, built by Ralph 
de Salopia. Each vicar had his own little house of two rooms, which 
houses were repaired by the executors of Bishop Beckington. The 
Close, in its ordinary design, very much resembled a college at Oxford 
or Cambridge. At one end of the oblong area was situated the dining- 
hall, and at the-other end the chapel and library. A principal vicar 
lived at a house at either end; one of which buildings, nearest the 
chain-bridge, he had purchased and restored. ‘The bridge was a unique 
specimen—he knew of no other like it—and united the cathedral to the 
Vicars’ Close for the accommodation of the vicars, so that they might 
assemble in their hall and walk in procession under cover to the cathe- 
dral. The windows of the hall were of the time of Edward III., and the 
gatehouse of the same period, with windows of the date of Henry VII. 
One could only regret that so magnificent an institution for the vicars- 
choral was not appreciated. To a certain extent it still existed, and he 
hoped the remnant of life left in it might be revived shortly. Bishop 
Beckington built the market-house, and the houses opposite him in the 
Market-place were distinctly medieval, but modernized and spoilt. The 
whole of the ecclesiastical city of Wells might be restored to the state 
it was at the time of the Reformation, for there was enough remaining 
to make out every part of it. The gate called the Eye was in a bad state 
of repair, and something was required to be done with it, He hoped 
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the example set of restoring buildings in Wells would at least tend to 
preserve those that remained. 

Thanks were cordially voted Mr. Parker, whose lecture was illus- 
trated by large plans prepared by Mr. Hippisley, and admirably executed 
sketches drawn by Mr. Albert Hartshorne and Mr. A. Clarke. 

Mr. Freeman then read a paper by the Rev. J. F. Dimock, M.A., 
Minor Canon of Southwell, on “ Vicars Choral and their Endowments.” 
He deeply regretted Mr. Dimock’s unexpected and unavoidable absence, 
but one of the causes which hindered him was one which the Meeting 
would be glad to hear of. Mr. Dimock was that day to be instituted 
by the Archbishop of York to the best living in the gift of the Chapter 
of Southwell, to which that body had done their duty in presenting him, 
instead of any of them taking it for themselves. 

Mr. Dimock’s paper stated that the order of vicars-choral arose 
from a bad state of things—the non-residence of the canons. The 
despotic treatment of the canons was adverted to, and it was de- 
clared that the bishops, canons, and such bodies became almost useless 
when the king demanded their services. The sturdy opposition of 
St. Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln, to the system of non-residence was 
narrated at length; and Mr. Dimock admitted that, though the evil 
existed to a great extent in Papal times in England, pluralities and 
non-residence were never more rampant than after the Reformation. 
Poor vicars were engaged to do the canons’ work—in some cases they 
were called minor canons instead of vicars. The vicars were introduced 
gradually. He could find no mention of them before the middle of the 
twelfth century. At first they were mere temporary substitutes for the 
canons, and the canons, if their conscience allowed them, could pocket 
all the money without even providing substitutes. St. Hugh took the 
initiatory step towards giving the vicars a distinct position. In course 
of time each canon was compelled to have a regular vicar. About the 
middle of the thirteenth century this became the rule—the canon nomi- 
nated the vicar, who was instituted by the chapter. Vicars then formed 
a regularly organized collegiate body, became possessors of property, 
received benefactions from bishops and others, and separate houses were 
built for their accommodation. 

In the course of the paper Mr. Freeman read to the Meeting the 
passage of William Fitzstephen referred to by Mr. Dimock, and also 
a curious passage from Richard of Devizes, complaining of the non- 
residence of Canons in his time. Both will be found in the GENTLEMAN’s 
Macazine for November, 1860, pp. 462, 463. 

At the end of Mr. Dimock’s paper Mr. Freeman said he wished to 
guard against a mistake into which some hearers might fall. When 
Mr. Dimock spoke of ‘“‘ Canons,” he was not to be understood as mean- 
ing the small body to which that name is, by a modern fashion, confined. 
Mr. Dimock used the title in its correct historical sense, a sense in which 
the Church of Wells still had, not four Canons, but fifty. Every Pre- 
bendary of Wells, whether Residentiary or not, was still installed into 
‘the Canonry or Prebend” of So and so. If the non-residentiary Canons 
of Wells had ever lost any of their ancient rights, it could only be by 
virtue of the royal charter in favour of the Residentiaries obtained in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth. He did not profess to say what was the legal 
value of that document; he left that to lawyers; but, speaking as 
an historian, there was no doubt at all that, according to all ancient 
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tule and precedent, the non-residentiary Prebendaries were as much 
Canons of the Cathedral and members of the Chapter as the Resi- 
dentiaries. 

The President ;—“ The Charter of Queen Elizabeth could not take 
away any rights which existed before it.” 

Mr. Parker expressed his belief that St. Hugh of Lincoln originated 
the Early English style of architecture. He was first prior of Witham, 
in Somerset, about 1180. The present parish church of Witham was 
clearly the chapel of the priory, and there was great reason to believe 
it was built by St.Hugh. It was advanced transition Norman work. 
Lincoln Cathedral, also built by Hugh, was twenty years in advance of 
anything on the continent of Europe. Professor Willis thought Lincoln 
was French work. The best French architects who had visited it said it 
was undoubtedly English work, but they would not believe the date, as 
they had no such building in France of that date. That argument 
was a lame one, for the historical evidence of the date was as complete 
as it could be. 

Mr. Neville-Grenville, referring to Mr. Freeman’s remarks on the 
position of the prebendaries, said those eminent reformers, the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners, were determined that prebendaries should not 
be oppressed, but suppressed altogether, and it was only by the inter- 
position of the late Bishop of Rochester that the word ‘‘suspend”’ got 
inserted in the Act instead of the word “suppress.” A great deal of 
interest was now being taken in that body of men, and in their rights 
and privileges. This he was glad of, and he thought it would be an 
immense improvement if the prebendaries of this diocese would follow 
the example of their predecessors and restore their names to the stalls 
of the cathedral. The stalls wanted a little colour, and the step would 
be a small one towards the recognition of the rights and privileges of 
the order. 

The President was of opinion that they owed the non-suppression of 
the prebendaries, or non-residentiary canons, to the exertions of Bishop 
Denison of Salisbury, and not to the Bishop of Rochester. 

Mr. Serel said that one Bishop Hugh of Lincoln, but not the 
St. Hugh whose name had been mentioned, was a native of Wells, 
and brother of Bishop Joceline. He remarked that the ancient statutes 
for the regulation of the schools of the choristers specified that, after 
evening prayers, the boys should be put to bed, three in a bed, the 
two younger with their heads one way, and the elder with his head the 
other way. 

The Rev. W. Stubbs agreed with the greater part of Mr. Dimock’s 
paper, but thought he went too far in ascribing the rise of vicars-choral 
to the evil of non-residence. ‘The present idea of canons was taken 
from what they saw of them now. In the Roman Catholic Church the 
services were exceedingly numerous. Many of the junior canons might 
have been sub-deacons, or acolytes, and in that case six or seven might 
have been in residence without one being qualified to take part in the 
more solemn portion of the services. ‘The canons founded minor pre- 
bendaries, who performed mass and other important services when there 
was no regular canon in residence to do it. Then the canons had also 
services in their own chapels, independent of the cathedral services. 

The President observed that those of the canons who could not sing 
would have had to appoint substitutes, necessarily. 
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The Rev. A. Du Cane read a paper “On the Vicars-choral of 
Wells.” He considered their institution was much more ancient than 
Mr. Dimock had stated. At first their chief remuneration consisted of 
food and raiment. Joceline first gave them a separate endowment, and 
incorporated them under the appellation of Vicars-choral. In Joceline’s 
time they were paid for their food one penny per day, which was then 
amply sufficient. One vicar was appointed for every canon and pre- 
bend except three, and there were originally fifty-two, though only 
forty-nine were mentioned in the charter. This number was not ex- 
cessive, considering the incessant services then enjoined. Their func- 
tions were to sing the services of the church, and officiate in the absence 
of the canons. They were then paid a salary and certain fees. To 
Ralph de Salopia they were first indebted for separate habitations. Up 
to his time they had lived in various parts of the city, and his charter, 
among other reasons for the building of the Close, specified that the 
lay vicars were hated of the town, and that the dwellings were allotted 
them in order that they might live nearer to God, and more fellow-like. 
Ralph gave the vicars property, and he died just five hundred years 
ago. Mr. Du Cane enumerated the different benefactors of the insti- 
tution, and said that Bishop de Beckington exceeded them all in muni- 
ficence, and was regarded as their second founder. At the Reformation 
the vicars were dissolved as an incorporated body, their revenues were 
confiscated, and they existed on sufferance only. Queen Elizabeth 
restored them to their ancient position, and re-founded them as a cor- 
porate body. They then numbered fourteen. The estates mentioned 
in the Elizabethan charter were still possessed by the body, but from 
the way in which they were let the income was uncertain. The vicars’ 
houses were plundered at the time of Cromwell, were handed over to 
the towns-people, and the new possessors made great alterations. 
Shortly after the Restoration the vicars once more took possession of 
the Close, and so great was their poverty that they had no means 
of repairing the dilapidations of the buildings; they therefore petitioned 
the Bishop for permission to lease the houses, each vicar to have two; 
the privilege was granted, and was still continued. Many of the rules 
framed by Bishop Beckington remained in force, and the Charter-day 
(18th of November) was still yearly observed. Mr. Du Cane acknow- 
ledged the assistance he had received from Mr. Serel in the compilation 
of his paper. 


VIsITs TO THE PALACE AND OTHER BUILDINGS. 


At the conclusion of the morning meeting the members and their 
friends, to the number of more than two hundred, adjourned to the 
Bishop's Palace, to which they were cordially welcomed by Lord and 
Lady Auckland, and over which they were conducted by Mr. Parker. 
The ruins of the state apartments were inspected, and their conforma- 
tion pointed out; the chapel was visited, and its beautiful architecture 
described; the fine vaulted chamber was next shewn, and lastly the 
picture-gallery, drawing-room, and library, now occupied by the Bishop, 
to the beautiful windows of which Mr. Parker directed special attention. 
In the picture-gallery are portraits of the bishops from early days to 
the present time. Lord Auckland hospitably entertained his numerous 
visitors, for whom tables were spread in the capacious entrance-hall. 

The Deanery was next visited. Mr. Parker said the house was 
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erected at the transition period between medieval and Elizabethan 
architecture, and the two modes had been strangely combined. It had 
been so cut up into small rooms and altered, that it was almost im- 
possible to define its original condition. 

The chief feature of interest at the Archdeaconry was the fine open 
roof of the hall, of the time of Edward III., the oak rafters of which 
are in excellent preservation. ‘The hall is now built up into separate 
rooms, is partitioned off, and up the middle of the apartment runs an 
unsightly brick chimney, passing right through the centre of the roof. 
In the last century the hall was used as an Assembly-room, and Mr. 
Dickinson related a story that the dancers of that day used to adjourn 
to the cathedral for a cool walk when they got too warm. In that 
house Polydore Vergil wrote his English history, when Archdeacon 
of Wells. 

From the Archdeaconry the company proceeded to the Cathedral, 
and walked across the chain-bridge to the vicars’ hall, and the pecu- 
liarities of both bridge and hall were detailed by Mr. Parker. It was 
here mentioned by Mr. Serel that the antique painting, representing 
the vicars in the act of receiving, on their knees, their charters of in- 
corporation, had been restored and re-framed by the Rev. A. Du Cane. 
The quaint picture, oddly enough, shews, on the same piece of canvas, 
choristers dressed in the costume of Edward III. receiving the charter 
of that era, and choristers dressed in the great neck-ruffles of Elizabeth’s 
reign receiving the charter of that time. 

From this apartment the visitors were conducted by Mr. Parker 
through the vicars’ kitchen to the upper room of a house he has lately 
purchased, and restored with antiquarian zeal. He informed the com- 
pany that he had brought them into that room to see the timber roof, 
which remained as it was in the time of Edward III., and was in 
excellent condition. The only things new in the room were the plaster, 
flooring, and an oriel window that he had introduced for the purpose 
of making the apartment lighter. Passing downstairs to the principal 
room in the building, the place seemed more like a costly reproduc- 
tion of a medieval building in the Crystal Palace than the restoration 
of an actual edifice in the Vicars’ Close of Wells. This had been 
accomplished under the superintendence of Mr. Parker and Mr. Burges. 
The walls, roof, and arches were painted in lively colours, in accord- 
ance with high authorities on medieval decoration; the fireplace was 
fashioned in the style of the period; evidently nothing had been left 
undone to exhibit a perfect model of a medizval house; and most 
attractive it was certainly made to appear. ‘Two blank windows near 
the roof had been filled up with mirror glass, and by reflecting the 
arches had a very pleasing effect. Mr. Parker informed the archzo- 
logists that, passing by that house about twelve months since, he saw 
a notice fixed upon it, “ This malt-house to let.”” He purchased the 
building, and had restored it as they saw. He found all the work of 
the Georgian era rotten and ruinous, but that of the Edward III. era 
was good and substantial. For the design of the decorations he was 
indebted to Mr. Burges, who was the most learned antiquary in that 
department of art. ‘The lower part of the walls was painted in imita- 
tion of curtains, because he could not afford silk curtains. In the 
fifteenth century the decorations of the houses of the fourteenth were 
imitated in every way, as they were found to be so enormously ex- 
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pensive, and the practice then prevailed to imitate silken hangings, as 
was the case in that room. Some friends of his who were present had 
just informed him that there were many early examples of painted hang- 
ings, as in the Sainte Chapelle at Paris, and Mr. Burges was therefore 
right in his design. The “spur” over the door was of medieval 
fashion, and a very sensible fashion too, for it served for a screen or 
inner porch; but it should be half the size of the one placed there, 
[This has subsequently been altered.] The central windows of the room 
had been blocked up by the chain-bridge on one side, and the staircase 
to the vicars’ hall on the other. The house was formerly occupied by one 
of the principal vicars, and it seemed to him not unlikely that the hall in 
which they were assembled answered the purpose of a common-room, 
as in a college at Oxford or Cambridge. Objection had been taken to 
the non-medieeval character of the plate-glass he had put in the win- 
dows, but he had done so because he was of opinion that had they had 
plate-glass in those days the builders would have used it, and it only 
had the effect of representing the windows as open, or unglazed, which 
was often the case in the Middle Ages. 

One of the vicars’ houses, about half-way up the Close, which has 
also been restored by Mr. Parker, was visited; it has been converted 
from a miserable ruin into a handsome and comfortable abode. Colour- 
ing is here again introduced. Before Mr. Parker took the house in 
hand the middle floor had fallen in, and the place was in a sad con- 
dition. If the other houses could be restored in the same way the 
Close would resume its pristine beauty, and it is to be hoped that 
the good example set may be followed. 

The chgpel appertaining to the Close was examined. It is in a 
perishing state, and greatly needs the attention of an antiquary like 
Mr. Parker. It is only used once a-year, on the Charter-day, when 
the vicars assemble to bless the memory of Bishops Joceline, Ralph, 
and Beckington. Mr. Parker believed the chapel to have been built by 
Beckington’s executors; but Mr. Serel was of opinion that it was the 
work of Bishop Bubwith, from the arms of that prelate appearing in the 
window nearest the altar, and that Beckington added the library above, 
inserting a flat roof in the place of the one which previously existed. 

The canonical houses now tenanted by Archdeacon Browne and 
Canons Meade and Beadon were cursorily inspected, as was also the 
precentor’s house near the east end of the cathedral ; and this concluded 
the day’s peregrinations, shortly after six o'clock. 


At the evening meeting, Mr. Dicxtyson in the chair, the Rev. Thomas 
Hugo read a paper on ‘‘ The Priory of Mynchin Barrow.” From the 
chief city of Western England (he said) to the pleasant watering-place 
of Weston-on-the-Sea, the tourist in Somersetshire may travel by an 
ancient highway, whereof almost every mile is rich in natural beauties 
or in picturesque memorials of days long passed away. Turning his 
back on the spires and pinnacles of the mercantile metropolis of the 
medizeval age, and leaving on his left hand the shrine by which modern 
piety has reverently attempted to re-create for holy use the half-ruined 
sanctuary of our forefathers, he first enters a green and lonely valley, 
and after many shady windings, with gleams of sunlight through the 
trees illuminating the steep declivities and forests of the hills on either 
side, suddenly finds himself by the church of Long Ashton. Further on, 
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and about six miles from Bristol, a lane of genuine Somersetshire cha- 
racter leads by less than the distance of a mile to the wall of an exten- 
sive park, across the undulating level of which he can discern a small 
and unpretending village church, and closely adjoining thereto a large 
mansion of the age of Queen Elizabeth, flanked by some barns and other 
farm-buildings of an earlier period. By the time that he comes to the 
site of these edifices he will have left the valley and have mounted to 
a considerable eminence above its level. The buildings, as he will find, 
are on the crest of the hill; and he will not fail to be delighted with the 
prospect which they command. His eye travels over the valley below 
him and encounters the opposite heights of Wraxall and Long Ashton, 
following the course of which he will catch the gilded vanes of the old 
city shining out clearly and sharply in the sun. The traveller then 
turns to the peculiarities of the scene immediately behind him. With 
the exception of the tower of the church and the barn already referred 
to, there is nothing which strikes him as indubitably old. He finds that 
he is on a spot where strange hands have unhappily obliterated what 
earlier possessors delighted to adorn, and that if he would conjure up 
the scene as it once existed, he must endeavour to learn its charac- 
teristics from the early descriptions of the place contained in statements 
not originally intended to serve such a purpose, rather than amid the 
hardly appreciable evidences of the ancient glory which sacrilege has 
yet permitted to remain. On the spot now occupied by the Elizabethan 
edifice once stood a small and little-known Priory. Oblivion had all but 
buried the tale which he had endeavoured once more to narrate, and 
covered with an obscurity all but impenetrable the picture he had now 
attempted again to present in as much of its original colourigg as could 
now be recovered. The name of the founder of the House, which ap- 
pears in the records as Mynchin Barwe, Barewe, Bargh, Barouwe, 
Barow, Barowe, &c., cannot be stated with certainty. He or she was 
a member of the family of Gournay, or Gurney, lords of Stoke Hamden. 
The exact date of the foundation cannot be recovered, but the house was 
in existence prior to the year 1212. The Priory was dedicated to the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, to St. Edward, King and Martyr, and to the Holy 
Trinity. As is the case with a large number of similar establishments, 
we are ignorant of the extent of its original possessions, but they must 
have been very sthall, for he had been able to identify almost all its en- 
dowments with the benefactions of subsequent times. The land im- 
mediately surrounding the house was probably the source of its entire 
revenues. The nuns obtained at a very early period a pension payable 
from the church of Twiverton, near Bath, of £1 6s. 8d. a-year. The 
Rev. historian then proceeded to give in minute detail the annals of the 
monastery, which presented not only matter of an entirely new character, 
but exhibited the exhaustive nature of those researches which have shed 
a flood of light on what was hitherto a darkness almost unmingled. 
Tracing the history of the Priory to the period of the dissolution, he 
proceeded to notice the subsequent disposal of the property. After 
a recital of the grants to the receivers of the conventual lands, and an 
account of the present condition and aspect of the site and immediate 
neighbourhood of the Priory, Mr. Hugo concluded his history with the 
following remarks :—“ In reviewing the history of Mynchin Barrow, I 
would direct attention to the fact that we have here not only a picture 
of the numerous excellencies of the monastic system, but also a specimen 
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of those several blemishes which really constituted the defects of the 
female communities of medieval times. Even this latter department is 
valuable, as it furnishes us with a knowledge of the actual state of such 
establishments, in contradistinction to those erroneous and distorted 
fancies in which the moderns have been pleased to indulge. For several 
centuries it has been sedulously endeavoured to be inculcated that the 
monasteries of mediseva] England were so many focuses of impurity and 
iniquity, where lust and intemperance ruled supreme, and where the 
holy vows which preceded the shameless life only made the contrast be- 
tween each more fearful and repulsive. An examination of the annals 
which have been laid before the reader will tend to disabuse him of any 
such notion. The evils of the institution were such as perhaps may 
be inalienable from the institution itself. They were those which result 
from the inexperience of women in matters of secular business, and from 
the mark which the weakness of their sex naturally presents to the un- 
scrupulous and aggressive. And their very worst features were ordinarily 
associated with that petty tyranny and love of dominion which some 
natures, when placed in a position to exercise such powers, are unable 
entirely to forego. When, however, we have admitted so much as this, 
we have admitted all. The atrocities which modern times are so fond 
of charging on these societies were of the most unfrequent occurrence. 
That they happened occasionally is possible, but that they were the 
ordinary character and condition of the system is altogether opposed to 
fact. There can be no reasonable doubt of the truth of this assertion. 
For, be it remembered, no attempt was made to conceal such delin- 
quencies whenever they were perceived to exist by the vigilant eyes 
around. The Episcopal Registers contain minute information of the 
circumstances of the diocese of every imaginable kind, and any idea of 
suppression of the truth was never in the remotest degree entertained. 
Accordingly, such researches as the present furnish us with both positive 
and negative argument— positive of the presence, and negative of the 
absence, either of good or evil. Hence, if no mention be made of such 
irregularities, we may fairly conclude that they were not in being. The 
only way, I may add, of arriving at correct conclusions, and indeed the 
only honest mode of conducting the investigations which may lead to 
them, is that of the patient and careful study of the original records, 
wherein is presented a veritable reflex of the actual original. This is 
our duty, in agreement with every dictate of that honour and justice 
which a research of so important a nature imperatively demands. Modern 
notions are nothing to us. The memorials of contemporary ages can 
alone fill up for us the picture, and present us with the truthful lines of 
a living likeness. It is with a deep sense of responsibility that I offer 
these counsels, and I feel as deeply that in these pleasant labours, illus- 
trative of the working of the Divine Hand in the visible government of 
His Holy Church, I am not only contributing to one of the fairest fields 
of secular literature, but, what is far better, am aiding the extension of 
sacred knowledge, and the reverent examination of the providence 
of God.” 

The Rev. G. Williams, Senior Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 
then read a paper on “ Bishop Beckington,”’ which we have already 
given °, 
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By the invitation of Mr. Parker, the members of the Society as- 
sembled at a conversazione in his restored medieval house soon after 
nine o’clock. The hall, which was lighted by gas pendants of medi- 
eval design, was crowded by a numerous and fashionable company. 
Choristers from the cathedral sang part songs and glees, Mr. Lavington, 
the cathedral organist, presiding at the pianoforte. The host also pro- 
vided refreshments for his guests in the upper chamber, and a very 
pleasant evening was spent by all present. 


WORCESTER DIOCESAN ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


Oct. 5. The annual meeting was held in the council-room of the 
Natural History Society. 

After the adoption of the report, which spoke favourably of the 
general character of the works now proceeding at the Cathedral, 
the officers of the Society were elected, and the business of the meet- 
ing having terminated, the members and their friends started by rail 
at 11.10 for their excursion to four churches in Herefordshire, viz. Col- 
wall, Coddington, Bosbury, and Ledbury. Several ladies took part in 
_ the proceedings, and carriages were provided at the Colwall station. 

Colwall Church was the first halting-place, and here the Rev. F. 
Custance received the visitors with cordiality, a substantial lunch being 
provided in the parsonage. Colwall Church is a large structure, con- 
sisting of chancel, nave, south aisle, and a massive tower occupying 
a rather uncommon position, namely, at the south-west angle of the 
church, slightly engaged within the aisle, but not projecting beyond 
the west end of the structure. There are remains of a Norman build- 
ing,—in the principal doorway, which has a large wooden porch, and in 
the two lights in the north wall of the chancel. The principal portion 
of the building, however, is Early English, including the four arches 
and piers dividing the nave from the aisle, the pillars of which are cir- 
cular, with carved capitals, exhibiting some good heads, head-dress, and 
stiff foliage. Decorated and Perpendicular work is also represented ; 
the tower, which is large, square, massive, and built of rubble, being of 
the latter style, with diagonal buttresses and embattled top. Besides 
this there is much later or debased work, embracing the east window, 
stone mullioned, three lights, the product perhaps of the last century ; 
the roof, which is of very poor construction; the wooden chancel-arch, 
supported by rude corbel-heads; some other windows; high deal seats ; 
and plaster and whitewash everywhere cry aloud for removal. It was 
announced that plans for rebuilding the chancel and for a thorough 
restoration of the rest of the fabric had been prepared by Mr. Kempson 
of Hereford, and it was hoped would shortly be carried into effect. In 
the north wall of the chancel, in a recessed monument, is a brass to 
Elizabeth, wife of Anthony Harford, date 1590. The roodscreen was 
destroyed a few years ago. Mr. J. S. Walker read a paper descriptive 
of the church and its history, and also some extracts from Bishop 
Swinfield’s Household Roll, a.p. 1289, a work edited by the Rev. John 
Webb, of Tretire, near Ross, from Sir Thomas Winnington’s MS., and 
published by the Camden Society in 1854. The items of outlay by the 
Bishop and his numerous retinue, as they visited in regular succession the 
various manor-houses and episcopal residences at that time belonging to 
the see of Hereford, as also the journeyings to the metropolis, are highly 
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interesting. Colwall and Bosbury were two of the Bishop’s principal 
halting-places, and the work therefore contains much in reference to 
both those parishes. The church now standing was evidently the build- 
ing in which Bishop Swinfield and his retinue attended divine service 
on their visits to Colwall; and near to it is an old cross-timbered house 
(temp. Charles I.), which is said to stand on the site of the still more 
ancient structure in which the Bishops of Hereford occasionally resided, 
There is only one fireplace and chimney-stack in the building, a fact 
which led to much speculation; as also did another curious feature, 
namely, a little round-headed hole, some three inches long, in the wooden 
jamb of some of the windows, the holes, which face sideways, being 
covered with a flat piece of wood like a hasp, evidently intended to 
keep out the wind, but when the holes were used the coverings might 
be shifted on one side. The tradition is that the holes were used for 
shooting deer, but the general supposition was that, as the windows are 
not projecting from the walls, these little side openings were convenient 
to watch the approach of visitors and others. In a cellar was a portion 
of a tombstone bearing date the seventeenth century, but being only 
a portion, no name could be distinguished on it, though part of the 
inscription was very plain. 

At Coddington the Rev. J. G. Curtis received the party, and shewed 
them over the interesting little church of All Saints. This is a small 
and simple Early English structure, but extremely valuable as a perfect 
example of a church of that period, a timber porch being the only addi- 
tion made to the original fabric. It has a chancel, nave, and bell-cot 
at the west end, with shingle spire. On the west wall, which is par- 
tially hid by a gallery, some bits of fresco painting are still visible, 
though whitewash is everywhere triumphant. Some square holes in the 
walls of the chancel led to some controversy, but they were thought to 
have been hagioscopes, or squints, giving a view of the altar from the 
outside of the church. From the churchyard the view is exceedingly 
fine, looking over Robin Hood’s butts and Herefordshire into Wales. 

A pleasant ride brought the party to Bosbury, which was justly con- 
sidered the most attractive stage of the route, owing to the historical 
interest attached to the place through the visits of the ancient bishops 
of Hereford, and the architectural and other remains still testifying to 
the antiquity of the village. The first glance through its picturesque 
little street of cross-timbered houses and overhanging gables, with the 
fine old church and detached tower, indicates that a day may well be 
spent in an examination of the ancient remains and archives of the 
parish. Entering the churchyard under a lich-gate, an ancient cross is 
seen, one of the very few complete ones which escaped the iconoclasts. 
The parochial authorities of that time seem to have compromised matters 
with the popular will, for on the top of the cross may still be seen por- 
tions of an inscription which testifies of that spirit which swept away 
the errors of Rome, namely :— 


* Honor not the ¢ 
But honor God for Christ.” 


An immense porch and Norman doorway, with remains of the stoup, 
lead into the church, which is a large structure, including chancel, nave, 
and north and south aisles; the tower is situate a short distance from the 
church. Early English is the prevailing character of the fabric, with 
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the exception of the east window, which is Perpendicular. The clear- 
story has triangular-headed windows. A handsome font coeval with 
the church now stands in its proper place, but an older one, semicircular 
and very plain, is preserved in the north aisle, in what was once known 
as “The Noute House Chapel,” probably at one time a mortuary 
chapel for the owners of the house in question. A portion of the old 
screen belonging to this chapel still remains, and the roodscreen is 
nearly perfect. The latter is a handsome piece of workmanship, having 
fan-tracery above each bay or compartment, expanding so as to support 
the loft. At the east end of the south aisle is a late Perpendicular 
chapel, built by Sir R. Morton in the reign of Henry VIII. It contains 
on various parts of the stone vaulted ceiling the Morton rebus, the 
letter “M” on a cask ortun. Near the chapel, built into the south 
wall, is a monumental stone with an inscription, said to have been in 
memory of Bishop Swinfield’s father, who lived at the palace, now the 
Old Court. From 1844 to 1861 various restorations and improvements 
have been made in this church, chiefly by the late vicar, such as scraping, 
pointing, opening the roofs, restoring the font, building a new organ, 
re-opening certain windows on the north side which had been blocked 
up to make a “ fives” wall for the amusement of the boys, restoring the 
roodscreen, adding a handsome pulpit of carved oak panelling, said to 
have been brought from a religious house in Flanders, and many other 
things; but one item of these restorations was certainly deplorable— 
a fine old oak panelled room at the Crown Inn, which some centuries 
ago belonged to the Bishop’s steward’s house, and is now shewn as one 
of the most interesting relics in the village, was dismembered of the 
panelling on one of its sides in order to decorate the walls at the east 
end of the church, thus partially destroying a fine specimen of antique 
work to place it in a situation which it disfigures rather than adorns. 
It is hoped that ere long a fitting reredos will be erected, and the old 
panelling restored to its original place. Among the monumental re- 
mains are some elegant crosses on grave-slabs of the Knight Templars, 
who had a residence at Temple Court, in this parish; also some taste- 
less productions on the north and south sides of the chancel, to the 
memory of some of the Harford family, who had estates here two or 
three centuries ago. Some of the Brydges and Hoptons are also re- 
corded. The tower js of rubble, plastered; it is square, of three stages, 
embattled, and contains six bells. It is tolerably clear, from its construc- 
tion, that it was likewise intended for defence, as is known to have been 
the case with many other towers. From its top a glorious landscape is 
seen, presenting some of the fairest scenes in the county of Hereford. 

The Rev. B. L. S. Stanhope, the vicar, received the visitors, assisted 
Mr. Walker in his descriptions, and afterwards joined the party to the 
Old Court, the site of the ancient palace of the bishops; but they could 
not obtain admission, and were compelled to content themselves with 
an outer view of the refectory, the only portion of the old building re- 
maining. It contains square-headed mullioned windows, with massive 
framed oak ceilings. In the homestead is a rare relic, being a colum- 
barium, or dove-cot, temp. Edward I. It is circular, of rubble stone, 
tiled. Besides the steward’s house (now the Crown Inn), further on 
the road, at the same end of the village, is Temple Court, once a house 
of the Templars. The moat still surrounds three parts of the house, 
but the latter is modern. 
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Ledbury was the last place on the programme, and here the party 
arrived by five o’clock, but unfortunately it soon became too dark to 
examine satisfactorily the very interesting parish church and its nume- 
rous monumental memorials. Mr. Walker did his best in the way of 
description, but this part of the day’s proceedings was much hurried 
over, for Ledbury Church and town afford ample material for an entire 
day’s investigation. The church is of considerable size, and is essen- 
tially a parochial as distinguished from a conventual church. It has 
a spacious nave, aisles, transepts, chancel, and a chapel known as St. 
Katharine’s. The west front and doorway is principally Norman, and 
there is much of the same style in the chancel, and in the piers and 
arches separating it from the aisles, St. Katharine’s Chapel is a good 
specimen of Decorated work, recently restored, having on its windows 
that profusion of the ball-flower ornament which is more usual in Here- 
fordshire than elsewhere. The nave and its aisles are generally unin- 
teresting and poor in detail, but many curious monumental remains may 
be found in the church and churchyard. Effigies of an ecclesiastic in 
the chapel, and a lady in the chancel, have given rise to much discus- 
sion; beside these, Westmacott’s beautiful angels and child, and some 
sculptures by Flaxman, &c., were much admired. On a little mural 
brass in the south aisle is the following quaint verse :— 

“The world’s fashion died ; 

Our Lord’s passion apply’d ; 

His blisse only in this descried, 

Old Richarde Haywarde died. a.p. 1618.” 
There are a few old stalls, remains of screen-work, &c., but the interior 
effect of the church is spoiled by the inconvenient and unsightly modern 
fittings, and the organ blocking up the west window. The tower, like 
that at Bosbury, is quite detached from the church; it is a lofty mas- 
sive structure, surmounted by a well-proportioned spire, rebuilt about 
the middle of the last century. Ledbury also contains several good ex- 
amples of timber-houses, and the chapel of St. Katharine’s Hospital 
possesses some points of interest. 

About six o’clock the company proceeded to the Feathers Hotel, 
Ledbury, and took tea in the assembly-room. The Rev. J. Jackson 
took the chair, and afterwards Mr. Lees read a paper “On the Legend 
of St. Katharine of Ledbury.”’ Katharine Audley was a religious woman 
of the time of Edward II., who was said to have travelled through 
England till she came to a place marked out by God for her residence 
by the token of the bells ringing without human intervention. That 
place was Ledbury, and here the lady did such charitable deeds and 
worked such miracles that the people of the town adored her as a saint. 
Once she lost her mare and colt, and having prayed that the marks of 
the animals and thieves should be rendered permanent so as to enable 
her to trace them, her prayer was heard, and the solid rock in the bed 
of Sapey brook disclosed the marks of the animals’ feet and the pattens 
worn by the lady robber, who was thus detected at a romantic spot at 
Tedstone ; where certain marks exist that can be well enough accounted 
for geologically, but the legend still holds its ground with the com- 
mon people. A brief discussion ensued as to the local traces of the 
good St. Katharine, and likewise as to the propriety of forming an 
Architectural Society in Herefordshire ; after which the customary votes 
of thanks were passed, and the party returned to Worcester. 
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ACOUSTIC POTTERY. 


[Ir will be gratifying to our learned contributor, the Abbé Cochet, 
to find that his anticipation of the discovery of acoustic pottery in 


England has been borne out. 


As will be seen by the dates, some 


of the discoveries were made quite independently of his researches. | 


Srz,—The notices of Acoustic Pottery 
in your last Number, from the pen of 
M. PAbbé Cochet, are both useful and 
interesting ; and the subject, if fully in- 
vestigated, may lead to some practical 
results in reference to a matter of very 
great importance. The extraordinary 
impetus given to ecclesiastical architec- 
ture by the Gothic revival has led to 
the erection of a great number of places 
of worship, many of them of consider- 
able size and pretensions; very many 
more of equal, if not of greater import- 
ance, will doubtless be yet erected; 
and I would ask the question, What 
principles have guided our architects in 
the erection of these edifices in reference 
to their hearing capabilities? I fear that 
on this subject we are entirely at sea. 
I do not know of any modern Gothic 
church of size whose acoustic properties 
are satisfactory. It is an almost uni- 
versal complaint, that in our lofty open 
timber-roofed churches it is impossible 
for the worshippers sitting towards the 
ends of the transepts and nave to hear 
either prayers or sermon. This being the 
case, would it not be well to enquire, how 
did our forefathers manage these things ? 
Be assured that the acoustic qualities of 
their churches were not neglected. And 
here the antiquary steps in to the assist- 
ance of the architect, and researches 
like those of the Abbé Cochet solve in 
some measure the mystery. I think 
it a most desirable object to collect 


together a number of examples of these 
artificial aids to increase the effect and 
distinctness of sound, and the various 
conditions under which these artificial 
aids produce the desired effect. A well- 
arranged collection of such facts would 
enable us to form something like a 
system of acoustics for our churches. 
A human voice of ordinary power, clear 
tone, and moderate pitch, can fill only 
a certain number of cubie feet of en- 
closed space. This fact the ancients were 
fully acquainted with; and when com- 
pelled to increase the size of their public 
halls, theatres, &c., beyond the ordinary 
hearing capacity, they endeavoured to 
compensate for the increased size of the 
building by various contrivances, such 
a3 the adoption of peculiar forms and 
sections, the use of resonant materials, 
or the introduction of such ingenious 
contrivances as those described by the 
Abbé Cochet. 

The ancients in their theatres used 
vases of clay or bronze, of peculiar forms, 
and which were placed under the seats, 
in one, two, or three rows, according to 
the size of the building. Vitruvius 
says :— 

“It may be said that many theatres 
are built yearly at Rome, in none of 
which are these contrivances used, but 
all public theatres have many boarded 
surfaces, which resound by nature. We 
may observe this from singers, who when 
they wish to raise a loud note turn to 
the doors of the scene, and thus receive 
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a help for their voice. But when the 
theatres are built of solid materials, as 
stone or marble, which are not sonorous, 
then these methods are to be employed. 
If it is asked in what theatre they are 
made use of, we have none at Rome; 
but in different parts of Italy, and in 
the Greek provinces, there are several. 
We have also the authority of L. Mum- 
mius, who destroyed the theatre of 
Corinth, and brought the brazen vases 
to Rome, and dedicated them in the 
temple of Luna. And many skilful 
architects who build theatres in small 
towns, use earthernware vases to save 
expense, which when properly arranged 
have an excellent effect.” —(Book v.c. 5.) 


Belli says “that the greater theatre 
at Hierapytna, Crete, had at least one 
row of bronze echei«, the cells for which 
are very visible; and is indeed the best 
preserved of any of these theatres.” At 
Lyttus “there were three rows of bronze 
vases (echeia) in this theatre, almost 
all the cells for which are still visible.” 
(Falkener’s Museum, vol. for 1854.) A 
similar provision is to be found in the 
ancient theatre at Saguntum. (Conyng- 
ham in Transactions of the Royal Irish 
Academy, Dublin, 1790.) 

At Scythopolis (the ancient Bethsau, 
in Syria) is an ancient theatre, in which 
are found seven of these recesses for 
echeia, in the position indicated by 
Vitruvius. (Irby and Mangles’ Travels, 
p- 302.) 

Arrangements of a similar nature were 
also found by Texier, in the theatre at 
Aizani; (see Texier, Asie Mineure, Paris, 
vol. i. p. 118). 

It is well known that vases and pipes 
of earthenware were used in the con- 
struction of the domes and vaulted ceil- 
ings of ancient buildings with the same 
view. There is no doubt that these 
methods of increasing the effect of sound 
were well known to our medieval archi- 
tects, and were no doubt handed down 
to them by their earlier brethren among 
many other secrets of the craft: that 
such was the fact, the examples quoted 
in your last Number, as well as others 
which I now produce, will amply testify. 

A very interesting example of the use 
of acoustic pottery is to be found in the 
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ancient church of St. Mary’s, Youghal, 
co. Cork. This edifice consists of a 
nave, 114 ft. by 30, with aisles about 
13 ft. in width ; a chancel without aisles, 
68 ft. by 263; the extreme breadth 
across the transepts is 109 ft. The 
north transept has an aisle. The nave 
and north transept retain the original 
roof of massive, rough - dressed, black 
oak. It has no clearstory. The nave, 
aisles, and transepts are of the thirteenth, 
the chancel of the fourteenth century. 
This latter portion of the church re-. 
mained unroofed for a century and a half, 
but has, through the exertions of the 
present Rector, been restored to its 
legitimate uses. In the process of that 
restoration an interesting discovery was 
made by the contractor, Mr. Edward 
Fitzgerald, a gentleman of considerable 
antiquarian zeal. In the process of re- 
pairs the old plastering was hacked off 
the walls ; and in so doing, the workmen 
discovered at the western end of the 
north wall of the chancel, and at about 
25 ft. from the ground, a series of ori- 
fices, five in number, each formed in 
a piece of freestone, and varying from 
8 to Gin. in diameter, and which were 
found to be the vents of an equal number 
of earthenware jars, placed immediately 
behind them, and imbedded in the ma- 
sonry: the vessels were placed at irre- 
gular distances from each other. On 
examination, the vessels were found to 
be lying on their sides, perfectly empty : 
some were well glazed, others unglazed. 
Mr. Fitzgerald had the masonry removed, 
so as to accurately ascertain the dimen- 
sions and form of some of them: the 
accompanying sketch, from a drawing 
by that gentleman (see Plate), gives an 
accurate representation of four of there 
echeia, (Trans. Kilkenny Arch. Soc., 
1854-5.) 

Subsequently, five similar jars, but of 
a smaller size, were discovered in the 
same position at the opposite side of the 
chancel. These orifices are now open, 
and the arrangement restored to its 
original purpose, and I can testify to 
the effect produced by these acoustic 
jars. I have frequently worshipped in 
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the church, and have been many times 
struck with the fact that, when kneel- 
ing at the extreme end of the north 
transept, I could hear most distinctly 
the Communion Service, though read by 
a person of very moderate power. The 
voice appeared to have a peculiarly 
sonorous and ringing tone. The hearing 
in other parts of the church was equally 
satisfactory. 

Now when we consider that the voice 
had to travel the length of the chancel, 
round the angle formed by the chancel 
and north transept, and from thence 
over 40 ft. to where I knelt, and that 
in a building having a high-pitched, 
open-timber roof, we must admit that 
some peculiar contrivances must have 
been resorted to in order to obtain such 
an acoustic property in this church. 
Mr. Evelyn (Memoirs, i. 198) describes 
the construction of a fine room, having 
a “noble cupola,” built purposely for 
music, “the fillings-up or cove between 
the walls being of urns and earthern pots 
for the better sounding.” 

We find a notice in “Notes and 
Queries” for Nov. 11, 1854, of the dis- 
covery in Fountains Abbey of jars, or 
urns of earthenware, imbedded in the 
base of the choir-screen. 

In the same publication of Nov. 25, 
a correspondent states that a dozen or 
more of these jars were found in a line, 
at intervals, imbedded in the masonry 
under the stalls of the choir of the 
church of St. Peter Mancroft, Norwich. 

The subject of acoustics is one almost 
entirely neglected by the architectural 
profession, though intimately connected 
with the success of the most import- 
ant of their works, as churches, halls, 
theatres, &. The above hints from 
medieval works may be worth their 
notice. Those who wish to study the 
science of acoustics will consult the 
“ Builder,” vols. for 1850, 1860; and an 
admirable article in the “ Dictionary of 
the Architectural Publication Society,” 
article “ Acoustics,” which gives a valu- 
able list of works on this subject. 

I am, &c., 
Cork. RicwarD Rotr Brasu. 


Io 
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Srm,—A notice of the following curious 
discovery may not be uninteresting to 
the readers of the GENTLEMAN’s MaGa- 
ZINE. 

In pulling down the chancel of the 
parish church of Upton, near Southwell, 
Notts., during the present summer, in 
order to its rebuilding, certain vases 
were found embedded in the walls. They 
were six in number, three being placed 
on each side of the chancel, at the 
height of about seven or eight feet from 
the floor and at some six feet distance 
from each other, with their mouth 
facing the interior of the chancel. These, 
however, had been plastered over, and 
were not visible before the work of 
demolition took place. One alone of 
the vases has been preserved, and is now 
in possession of the Incumbent of the 
parish, the rest having been destroyed 
by the workmen. It is fortunately 
quite perfect, is of earthenware, without 
ornament, of rude manufacture, and of 
the form and dimensions shewn below. 





One of six Vases found in the Walls of 
Upton Chancel. 


Circumference, at base, 36in.; at neck, 26 in. 
Depth, 94 in. 
I believe the finding of such vases im- 
bedded in the walls of ancient buildings 
is a very uncommon circumstance in 
this country; something of the kind, 
however, occurred at the church of 
Fountains Abbey, where they were met 
with in the foundation of the roodloft, 
partially filled with charcoal. What 
could have been the design of the Upton 
vases it seems very difficult to conjec- 
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ture, and I shall be very glad if any of 
your archeological friends can throw 
any light on the subject. I should per- 
haps add that the chancel was of the 
Decorated period. 
I am, &c. 
Oct. 16, 1863. 


J.8. 





Srr,—I may mention that arrange- 
ments of pottery for acoustic purposes 
were found at Fountains Abbey, St. 
Peter Mancroft, Youghal, and St. Olave’s 
at Chichester, as at Aberbrach in Brit- 
tany, St. Martin at Angers, and Clisson. 
—(Arch. Camb., pp. 139, 307; Wal- 
bran’s Ripon, Proc. R.I.B.A., 1858-4, 
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p- 155.) The dome of St. Vitalis, Ravenna, 
is built of earthen jars, (Webb, Cont. 
Eceles., 438); and at Drontheim the 
vaulting-ribs are hollow, and communi- 
cate with the clerestory of the octagon 
and bosses, in the form of masks with 
gaping mouths.—(Munch’s Drontheim, 
p- 46.) It must be remembered that 
urns full of charcoal were sometimes 
buried with the dead monks or canons 
near church doors, as at St. Denis and 
St. Germain des Prés.—(Martene, De 
Anc. Mon. Rit., iv. 272.) 
Iam, &c., 
Maoxenziz E.C. Watcort, M.A.,F.S.A. 


THE HABIT OF THE CANONS REGULAR OF ST. AUGUSTINE. 


Srz,—There is a mistake, which is not 
likely to have been overlooked, at p. 392, 
in the Lecture on the Priory Church of 
St. Bartholomew the Great, Smithfield, 
in attributing a long black cassock to 
the Canons Regular of St. Augustine. 

It probably occurred on the authority 
of Hollar’s unsatisfactory etching in the 
English Monasticon, or one of the equally 
erroneous copies of the same, provokingly 
at variance with the description, the 
latter being correct. 

Their habit is white, with a linen sur- 
plice or rochet, and a black cappa: from 
this mantle they were known as the 
Black Canons, in contradistinction from 
the Premonstratensian or White Canons 
of the Order of St. Augustine ; precisely 
as the Black Friars, who alse follow the 
rule of St. Augustine, and seem in part 
to have derived their habit also from 
the Canons Regular, are known by the 
colour of their cappa from the White or 
Grey Friars. 

In the costume of Prior Rahere is to 
be observed the aumuce, or choir-tippet, 
similar to that sometimes worn by deans, 
provosts, and secular canons; and the 
same feature occurs in the monumental 
brass of Richard Bewforest, Prior of 
Dorchester. 

With tine exception of their full-sleeved 
surplices, these examples correspond with 
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the description in the “ Addition to the 
Monasticon,” Stevens, vol. ii. p. 66 :— 

* About the end of the eleventh and 
the beginning of the twelfth century 
their habit at «ll times, and in all places, 
was an albe which reacheu down to their 
heels, and an aumuce which they bore 
about their shoulders like a cloak; and 
over the albe and the aumuce they had 
a black mantle, to which was fastened 
an hood to cover their heads.” 

The figure of an Augustinian canoness, 
as given by Stevens, Fosbroke, and other 
followers, is correct, and distinctly shews 
the white tunic beneath the shorter linen 
rochet. At Coughton Court, Mapledur- 
ham House, and other mansions of an- 
cient families, life-size portraits of ladies 
in this costume are still preserved. 

The statement, at p. 372, that the 
Canons Regular are not monks, requires 
to be understood in a qualified and 
technical signification, rather than in 
a general sense. Penot, a Canon Ke- 
gular of the Lateran Congregation, is 
quoted as having undertaken to prove, 
by eighteen testimonies, their right to 
be considered such. St. Benedict and St. 
Augustine are held to be the patriarchs 
of Western monachism, and it will be ad- 
mitted that community-life under reli- 
gious rule, in an abbey or priory, go- 
verned by an abbot or prior respectively, 
must have been somewhat monastic ; and 
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the grand conventual establishments of 
the Canons Regular were numbered 
among the “ monasteries.” 

1 will only venture to remark that, so 
far as my own observations extend, the 
evidence afforded by the old English 
memorials of the Augustinian canons is 
alike creditable to barber and tonsurer : 
the figures in stone and in exquisite 
glass, whose tones put to the blush the 
modern attempts in unhappy juxtaposi- 
tion therewith, in the Priory Church of 
St. Frideswide, Oxford, the sculptured 


group on a bracket for two statues at- 
tached to a clustered pillar on the south 
side of the nave of the Abbey Church, 
Dorchester, and the interesting effigy in 
the choir of St. Bartholomew itself, in- 
dicate no stronger sympathy with the 
“beard movement” than the less ro- 
mantic visages of the Rocchettini of the 
nineteenth century attached to the Ba- 
silica of Sta. Agnese, or to be met with 
elsewhere. 
I am, &e., 


Oxford, Nov. 9. C. A. BUCKLER. 


DEVIZES. 


Srr,—In your Minor Correspondence 
of last month Mr. W. H. Lammin ques- 
tions my accuracy in “translating this 
name as ‘ boundaries.’ ” 

Believing, with many others, that the 
town in Wiltshire called Devizes takes 
its name from the “‘Castrum ad Divisas”’ 
built there in the reign of Henry I., 
I did, and do, translate the medizval 
Latin word divise as ‘ boundaries.’ 

If Mr. Lammin will look into Dug- 
dale’s Monasticon, and examine, among 
the monastic charters, those which more 
particularly describe the limits of the 
estates, he will find abundant instances 
of this use of the word. In the first 
charter under the head of Glastonbury, 
for example, headed “ De Bundis (bounds) 
Duodecim Hidarum,” the word “ divisa” 
occurs no less than eight times. In other 
documents of the same kind are to be 
found continually such phrases as these : 
“Sciatis has esse rectas divisas inter 
A. et B., quas ego et homines perambu- 
lavimus ;” “ Metas et divisas;” “Per 
divisas in eodem scripto contentas, vide- 
licet, per rivum,” &c.; “ Rivulus est 
divisa,” &. In the North of England 
the word was used in the like way. In 
the Register of Shap Abbey, Westmore- 
land: —“Totam illam terram de do- 
minio meo infra has divisas,” &e.; “To- 
tam illam partem terre que inter has 
divisas continetur ; ab Asleg usque ad,” 
&c.; “et inde per divisas quas ego cum 
monachis perambulavimus.” A deed of 
Wederhall (Westmoreland) directs, “to 


follow the stream called the Raven, ‘ us- 
que ad divisas Roberti Hutescon, et de 
divisis Roberti usque ad Raven,’ then 
again along the Raven ‘ usque ad divisas 
Willielmi Surray et de divisis Willielmi 
usque ad quercum,’” &c. 

In short, divisa was the regular medi- 
eval word for a boundary ; not between 
large territories, as provinces or shires, 
but only, so far as my own observation 
has gone, between smaller ones, as hun- 
dreds, parishes, or fields. 

Such was precisely the situation of 
the “Castrum ad Divisas.” It stood, 
not only close to the meeting of three 
boundary lines which divided two of the 
bishop’s manors from one of the king’s, 
but actually across one of those lines, 
so that the precincts of the castle lay 
in two separate hundreds. 

As to the meaning of divise which 
Mr. Lammin would have us adopt, viz. 
“a place from which a number of roads 
divided or deviated,” I can only say 
that I have never met with it, either in 
medizval or any other kind of Latin: 
and therefore, on behalf of the topo- 
graphers of Wiltshire, I beg to decline 
his interpretation. 

How a part of the Levels in Yorkshire 
came to be called “the devizes of Hat- 
field,” it is for Yorkshire topographers 
to explain; but they are not likely to 
follow Mr. Lammin, for Mr. Hunter 
has long since told us (South Yorkshire, 
i. 170) that the name there “is in fact 
the Latin word divisas in an English 
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form, and meant (at Hatfield) border 
lands.” It may have been so, for border 
lands and boundaries are very much akin. 

My own impression, however, is that 
by the “ devizes of Hatfield” was meant 
a particular district marked off out of 
the general Levels by certain boundaries. 
Hatfield Chase was not co-extensive with 
“The Levels,” as Mr. Lammin would 
seem to suppose, for he speaks of the 
Chase as “ consisting in 1643 of 180,000 
acres of wood and water, wild and 
waste,” &c. If he will divide his large 
figures by 2, and then from one-half 
deduct 20,000 acres more, he will be 
approaching the real size of Hatfield 
Chase. Of this reduced quantity a large 
portion had been drained before 1643, 
but the boundaries of the Chase had 
been defined long before the drainage. 


Charter of Henry ITT. 
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They were perambulated in the reign of 
Henry VIII. (South Yorkshire, i. 151), 
and must have even then been in ex- 
istence time out of mind, boundaries of 
property being coeval with property 
itself. Whether documents of an older 
date than those in English which Mr. 
Hunter produces do or do not exist, 
I cannot say: but if any could be found 
written in medieval Latin, the mere- 
stones, dykes, sykes and banks, with 
which that district abounds—and per- 
haps the district itself included within 
them—would in all probability be de- 
scribed, as in the documents relating to 
the flat country round Glastonbury, by 
the name of “ divise.” 
Iam, &e. 
J. E. JACKSON. 
Leigh Delamere, Chippenham. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


Srr,—The following payments of 
Henry III., in 1246, towards the works 
in Westminster Abbey are of consider- 
able interest, because prior to the Pipe 
Roll accounts given in Mr. Gilbert 
Scott’s “Gleanings.” There is a con- 
firmation in them of Mr. Scott’s sug- 
gestion that the building southward of 
the vestibule (p. 50) was used as a 
treasury. 

“Rex dedit et concessit Deo et beato 
Edwardo et Ecclesizee Westmon. ad fabri- 
cam ipsius Ecclesie ii. M. libras D. iiii™* 
xi. Libr. et rex vult qudd pecunia illa 
reddatur ad novum Scaccarium quod rex 
ad hoe constituit apud Westm. Arch. 
de Westm. et Edwardo de Westm. quos 
ejusdem Scaccarii et thesaurarios assig- 
navit.”—(22 April, Pat. 30 Hen. IIL, 
m. 5, MS. Harl. 6,957, 48.) 

“Consimiles literas pat. habent ipsi 


Thesaurarii de £60 quas Petrus Chace- 
pork solvet ad eadem operationes et de 
M. marcis quas Paulinus Reyner et de 
3060 marcis quas Rob. de Mucegros solvet 
et de 60 marc. quas Ric. de Clifford 
solvet ad operaciones. Districtiones tiant 
pro debitis regis propriis ita qudd opus 
illius ecclesie pro defectu pecuniz illius 
non retardetur.”—(Jdid., m. 4.) 


Peter de Chacepork was Keeper of 
the Wardrobe, Treasurer of Lincoln, 
Dean of Tetenhall, Archdeacon of Wells, 
Treasurer to the King, and Canon of 
Chichester; Robert de Mussegros, or 
Muxcros, held Bryweham Park (Cal. Ro. 
Pat., pp. 23, 23 b) and Bouret Castle in 
Ireland (p. 46); Richard de Clifford was 
regis exactor extra Trentam (Zdid., 39). 

Iam, &e., 


Mackenziz E. C. Watcort, M.A., F.S.A, 


CHARTER OF HENRY III. 


Str,—The following document, which 
is now in the Warrington Museum, and 
may be considered of more than local 
interest, is a confirmation by Henry III. 
of two deeds given by his second son 
Edmund; the whole transaction being 
characteristic of the time. 


William le Butiller of Warrington 
had bought the adjoining manor of 
Burtonwood from Robert de Ferrariis, 
Earl of Derby, for 900 marks (£600), 
which he undertook to pay by half- 
yearly instalments of ten pounds. During 
the contest between the King and the 
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Barons under De Montfort, the Earl 
raise a war on his own account, attack- 
ing and pillaging with great impartiality 
all partivrs. He was at length defeated 
and made prisoner at Chesterfield in 
1267, deprived of his titles, and his 
lands, tenements, chattels, and debts 
were given by the King to Prince Ed- 
mund, as stated in the first deed ; which 
acknowledges the receipt of 105 marks 
by Roger Cockayn, Clerk of the Ward- 
robe at Leicester, Nov. 22, 1269. The 
Prince further promises that if it should 
happen that peace was made with De 
Ferrers, and the lands, &c., were re- 
stored, this should only be done by De 
Ferrers giving up all claim upon Butiller 
for the money paid to the Prince. 

The second deed seems to restrict the 
gift of the King to the lands inter Rybel 
et Merse, and relieves Butiller from the 
consequence of not paying the annual 
quota at the Earl’s priory of Tutbury ; 
the money is to be paid to the receiver 
of Prince Edmund in Lancashire. Dated 
London, Feb. 12, 1270; the confirmation 
at Westminster, Feb. 16 following. 

It is curious that Prince Edmund, 
who had been created Earl of Chester, 
Leicester, and Lancaster (Nicolas, Sy- 
nopsis, i. 360), is merely called the son 
of the King. William le Butiller as 
well as Earl Ferrers is constantly en- 
titled Dominus, though he had not then 
been summoned to Parliament, and at 
no time seems to have been a peer of the 
reaim. (Nicolas, i. 74.) The document 
appears to be the original, but the seal 
has been cut off.—I am, &c., 

Joun Rosson, M.D. 


Warrington, Nov. 17. 


“ Henri(cus Dei Gratia Rex) Anglix, 
Dominus Hibernie, Dux Aquitaniw, Ar- 
chiepiscopis, Episcopis, Abbatibus, Prior- 
ibus, Comitibus, Baronibus, Vicecomi- 
tibus, Prepositis, Ministris et omnibus 
ballivis et fidelibus suis salutem. 

“Tnspeximus literas patentes Edmundi 
filii nostri quas fecit dilecto et fideli 
nostro Willielmo le Butiller de Werin- 
ton, in hee verba. 

“Universis preesentes literas inspec- 


_turis Edmundus illustris Regis Anglie 


filius, salutem. Noveritis nos recepisse 


die Sancti Edmundi Regis et Martyris 
anno regni domini Regis Henrici patris 
nostri quinquagesimo quarto apud Ley- 
c(estriam), a domino Willielmo le Butiller 
de Werinton, centum et quinque mar- 
cas sterlingorum per manum Rogeri 
Cokayn clerici Garderobe nostra, quam 
summam pecunie idem Dominus Willi- 
elmus solvit nobis pro illis viginti libris 
annuis, quas idem dominus Willielmus 
tenebatur solvere domino Roberto de 
Ferrariis quondam Comiti Derbeiz usque 
ad solutionem nongentarum marcarum, 
pro bosco de Burtoneswode eidem ven- 
dito secundum conventiones habitas in- 
ter ipsos. Cujus quidem domini Roberti 
terras, tenementa, catalla et debita, 
Dominus Rex predictus nobis dedit per 
cartam suam. Et de predicta summa 
pecuniz tenemus nos plenarie pro paga- 
tis; promittentes bona fide, pro nobis 
et heredibus seu assignatis nostris dicto 
domino Willielmo quod tam de preedictis 
centum et quinque marcis nobis solutis, 
quam etiam de aliis solutionibus quas 
deinceps nobis faciet annuatim ad ter- 
minos prestitutos usque ad solutionem 
totius debiti, in quo predicto Roberto 
tenebatur, secundum conventiones pre- 
dictas, ipsum dominum Willielmum et 
heredes seu assignatos suos versus dic- 
tum dominum Robertum et heredes seu 
assignatos suos et versus quoscunque alios 
warrantizabimus et indempnes conserva- 
bimus in perpetuum. Et ad heec omnia ob- 
servanda obligamus nos, heredes, assig- 
natos et exequtores nostros et omnia bona 
nostra. Promittimus etiam bona fide pro 
nobis et heredibus nostris dicto domino 
Willielmo, pro se et heredibus seu assig- 
natis suis quod si forte tempore proce- 
dente contingeret nos cum dicto domino 
Roberto pacem facere quo terras et tene- 
menta sua sibi restituere deberemus, hoc 
non faciemus nisi prius idem dominus 
Robertus dictum dominum Willielmum 
heredes seu assignatos suos de omnibus 
que ipse dominus Willielmus vel heredes 
seu assignati sui nobis solverint de de- 
bito supra dicto, quietum clamaverit de 
se et heredibus seu assignatis suis. In cu- 
jus rei testimonium presentibus literis 
sigillum nostrum apponi fecimus. His 
testibus, dominis Rogero de Pomery, 
Johanne de Oketon, Ricardo Fukeram, 
militibus et dominis Gerardo de Grandis- 
sono, Petro de..., Rogero Boure et Hu- 
gone de Vienna clericis et aliis. Datum 
Leyc(estrie) die et anno praedictis. 

“ Inspeximus etiam alias literas pa- 
tentes preefati Edmundi filii nostri quas 
fecit preefato Willielmo in hee verba. 

“ Edmundus illustris Regis Anglie 
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filius dilecto sibi domino Willielmo le 
Butiller de Werinton salutem. Cum 
dominus Rex pater noster predictus 
dedit nobis omnes terras et tenementa, 
necnon omnia bona et debita que fue- 
runt nuper Roberti de Ferrariis, quon- 
dam comitis de Derbeia inter Rybel et 
Merse®* existentia, ac vos eidem domino 
Roberto in quadringentis et sexagenta 
marcis sterlingorum de residuo nongen- 
tarum marcarum pro qua summa pecu- 
nie vos a predicto domino Roberto 
boscum de Burtoneswode emistis secun- 
dum conventiones inter vos habitas, te- 
nebamini, vobis mandamus quatinus Re- 
ceptori nostro in Cowitatu Lancastrie 
qui pro tempore fuerit ad receptum nos- 
trum ibidem viginti libras sterlingorum 
ad duos anni terminos videlicet ad festum 
Pasche medietatem, et ad festum Sancti 
Michaelis aliam medietatem, singulis an- 
nis solvatis donee predicta summa qua- 
dringentarum et sexaginta marcarum de 
totali summa preedicta remanentium no- 
bis fuerit persoluta. Et nos et heredes 
nostri vos et heredes vestros tam de 
pecunia nobis soluta quam de loco solu- 
tionis mutato de Prioratu Tottebyrie 
erga dominum Robertum predictum et 
heredes seu exequtores aut alios quos- 
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cunque assignatos suos warrantizabimus 
acquietabimus et indempnes conserva- 
bimus. In cujus rei testimonium im- 
pressio sigilli nostri prasentibus est ap- 
pensa. Datum London x11° die Februarii 
anno regni domini Regis patris nostri 
quinquagesimo quarto. 

“Nos igitur predicti bosci venditio- 
nem et prefate pecunie terminis supra- 
dictis solutionem ratas habentes, et gra- 
tas eas pro nobis et heredibus nostris 
concedimus et confirmamus, sicut pra- 
dictz liters patentes quas predictus 
Willielmus de prefato Edmundo filio 
nostro inde habet, rationabiliter testan- 
tur. Concedimus etiam eidem Willielmo 
quod si contingat ipsum per prefatum 
Comitem de debito predicto implacitari 
nos ipsum Willielmum et heredes suos 
penes predictum Comitem et quoscun- 
que alios conservabimus indempnes. Hiis 
testibus Willielmo de Valencia fratre 
nostro, Philippo Basset, Roberto Wale- 
rand, Roberto Agulun, Johanne de la 
Lynde, Willielmo de Wintreshall, Wil- 
lielmo de Aete et aliis. Datum per ma- 
num nostram apud Wesmonasterium 
sextodecimo die Februarii anno Regni 
nostri quinquagesimo quarto. Per re- 
gem ad instantiam preedicti Edmundi.” 


DAME DOROTHY SELBY’S MONUMENT. 


Srr,—Your note annexed to the letter 
of “ Excursionist,” inserted in your num- 
ber of last month ", induces me to trouble 
you with the following facts, in the hope 
that it may throw some light in support 
of Major Luard’s endeavour to prove at 
the visit of the Archzological Institute 
to Ightham Mote, in July last‘, that 
the inscription on this lady’s tomb indi- 





® This is probably the latest mention in legal 
form of the land between Ribble and Mersey— 
“inter Ripam et Mersham” of Domesday 
Book. The account there given is obscure, 
both as to the properties and owners, and later 
inquirers have not done much to enlighten us. 
The Derby hundred is the only one particu- 
larly described, and Baines and his followers 
have made mere ludicrous guess-work of the 
places named in it. If, however, Walintune 
hundred, which is described in mass, included 
the large parish of Prescot, some difficulties 
will be removed. Is there any mention of the 
county of Lancaster before the reign of King 
John !—J. R. 

> Gent. Maa., Nov. 1863, p. 624. 

° Ibid., Oct. 1863, p. 442. 


cates her to have been in some sense the 
revealer of the Gunpowder Plot. 

Before I proceed with my facts in 
support of this view, permit me to draw 
your attention to the lady who, it is said, 
wrote the letter to Lord Monteagle4, 
through which the plot was fortunately 
discovered. This is Mary the wife of 
Thomas Abington (or Habington), of 
Hinlip (or Hindlip), Worcestershire, 
which Thomas had been Cofferer toQueen 
Elizabeth. Abington was concerned in 
many projects for the release of Mary 
Queen of Scotland, and contrived various 
places of concealment in his old mansion 
at Hinlip. He was condemned to die 
for concealing Garnet and Oldcorn the 
Jesuits, but was pardoned at the inter- 
cession of his wife and her brother Lord 
Monteagle. The letter is stated in Ra- 





4 The Lord Monteagle’s father had been 
a great sufferer in the reign of Elizabeth for 
his affection to popery. 
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pin’s “ History of England” to have been 
delivered to Lord Monteagle’s servant 
by an unknown person®, with a charge 
to give it into his master’s own hand, 
and the writing was unknown and some- 
what “unlegible.” Lord Monteagle 
carried the letter to Cecil, Earl of Salis- 
bury, who either thought, or pretended 
to think, little of it ; and the affair was 
dropped till the King, who had been at 
Royston, returned to town, when the 
letter was further considered, and the 
plot was scented. Most authors attri- 
bute this to the sagacious timidity of 
James‘, who was fond of the reputation 
of this discovery, and publicly assumed 
the credit of it. 

When the Ear! of Suffolk, then Lord 
Chamberlain, went himself to search the 
cellar where the powder was, and saw 
the coals and faggots with which it was 
covered, he asked Whyneard, the Keeper 
of the Wardrobe, who attended him, to 
what use he had put the cellar; Why- 
neard answered, that Mr. Percy ,had 
hired it. Lord Monteagle was curious to 
know the event of the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s search, and on Percy’s name being 
mentioned to him, he immediately 
guessed that the letter came from him, 
there being great friendship between 
the parties. 

But there is another strange coin- 
cidence connected with Lord Monteagle 
which, so far as I am aware, has never 
been pointed out. Francis Tresham was 
one of the chief conspirators; the wife 
of Lord Monteagle * was Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Thos. Tresham, Knt.; 
may it not be inferred that the warning 
came through this channel? But I leave 





¢ This was on the 26th of October, 1605. 

f Some authorities say that Cecil had before 
received from France an intimation of the in- 
tended plot, and of the manner in which it was 
to be executed. Cecil owns, in a letter to Corn- 
wallis, that he had intimation of some plot in 
hand, He also mentions that the whole affair 
was discovered before the letter was communi- 
cated to James.— Winwood’s Memorials, vol. ii. 
p. 172. 

& The Lord Monteagle was rewardrd with an 
estate of £200 a-year, and a pension of £500 
for life. 
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to “‘ Excursionist”’ to draw his own infer- 


ence from the facts stated. 
I now proceed to deal with Major 


Luard’s statement . He says there is 
an old tradition that it was Dame 
Dorothy Selby who discovered the mean- 
ing of the anonymous letter; and a re- 
port, less well founded, adds that she 
discovered it by working it on a piece of 
tapestry. I cannot vouch for this latter 
report, but the following facts are beyond 
dispute. My great-great-grandmother, 
Dorothy, (the daughter of Sir Heury 
Selby, Knt., second son of George, cousin 
of Sir William Selby, the husband of 
Dame Dorothy,) handed down this tradi- 
tion to her children, and as such it was 
stated to me by my grandmother, the 
late Mrs. Selby, of the Mote, who died 
in 1845, at the age of 90. “ Excur- 
sionist” says, “If the lady referred to 
by Major Luard was the saviour of her 
king and country, something of the fact 
must be found among the family papers ; 
they never could be all silent on such 
a subject.” This, however, is easily ac- 
counted for. Dame Dorothy Selby, by 
her will proved in Doctors’ Commons 
in 1642, by Richard Amherst, Esq., one 
of her executors, leaves (with the excep- 
tion of a few pecuniary legacies to friends 
and servants) the whole of her estates 
and effects to the said Richard Amherst 
and his son William, who inherited the 
estate of Bayhall, near Maidstone, where 
all the documents and papers of the 
Selbys were burnt, together with the 
family mansion, during the last century. 

“ Excursionist” speaks of Dame Doro- 
thy Selby as a “poor housewifely old 
dame, whom the village gossips of 
Ightham have for the last hundred 
years considered as the consorter with 
traitors and a treacherous revealer of 
their plots.” To this remark I have 
only to say, that the elder branch of the 
Selby fumily, from Bryan Selby of Selby, 
some six centuries back, have been Ro- 
man Catholics, and are so to this day; 
but from William Selby of Branxton, 
who purchased Twizell Castle, North- 





» Gent. Maa., Oct. 1863, p. 444. 
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umberland, temp. Hen. VIII., and from 
whom I am ninth in descent, some of 
them have been Protestants ; still abund- 
ant evidence can be given from the wills 
of the two Sir William Selbys of the 
Mote, that the greatest atfection sub- 
sisted between themselves and the Ro- 
man Catholic branch of their family. 
The obvious inference is that the latter 
may have known of the intended plot 
from their intimacy with Percy, and if 
so, it is natural to suppose they would 
be anxious to warn Sir William Selby 
for his safety, he being at the time 
(1605) M.P. for Berwick-upon-Tweed. 
If Sir William or his lady did receive 
this warning, there can be no doubt that, 
from feelings of gratitude, they would 
plan some method by which it should be 
brought under the notice of the King’. 
A fit ground for such a feeling of grati- 
tude may be found in the fact that 
twoj other members of the Selby fa- 
mily had already obtained the honour 
of knighthood from James, viz. Sir 
William Selby’s brother-in-law, George 
Selby, of Newcastle, knighted July 23, 
1603; and Sir William’s brother, John 
Selby, knighted May 4, 1605. Sir George 
Selby was distinguished by the title of 
the King’s Host, from having the honour 
of entertaining King James on his va- 
rious progresses northwards, and his 
splendid hospitality seems to have been 
a very leading feature in his character, 
and not forgotten in his epitaph*. My 





i James was proclaimed King of England, 
France, and Ireland at Berwick on the 26th of 
March, 1603. He entered Berwick on the 6th 
of April, and the keys of the town were de- 
livered to him by William Selby, gentleman 
porter, on whom his Majesty instantly con- 
ferred the honour of knighthood, and immedi- 
ately returned him the keys.—Fuller’s Hist. of 
Berwick, p. 135. 

i A fourth member was subsequently knighted 
by James, viz. William Selby of Branxton 
(nephew of the above Sir William); he was 
knighted Nov. 26, 1613. He married the second 
daughter of Ferdinando Lord Fairfax, of 
Denton, Yorkshire. 

k “Serenissimi Regis Jacobi hospes et ser- 
vus nobilitatus ob lautum certe et affluentem 
perpetuo apparatum et liberalissime mense 
communicationem merito passim celebratis- 
simus.” And again, “ per totum vite cursum 
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motive for bringing under notice the 
above, is merely to shew the terms upon 
which this branch of the Selby family 
stood with King James, and the feeling 
they would have for his preservation. 
But it may be asked why William Parker, 
who had been summoned to Parliament 
in right of his mother as Baron Mont- 
eagle, should have been the party to 
whom Sir William or Dame Dorothy 
Selby should have sent the letter? It is 
a strange coincidence that the will of 
the first Sir William Selby of the Mote, 
who died in 1611, is witnessed by Sir 
Lionel Parker, clearly shewing there 
must have been some intimacy or friend- 
ship between the families, and therefore 
indicating the greater probability of the 
Selbys being the revealers of the in- 
tended plot to save their friends. I 
must also introduce another singular 
coincidence in the will of the second 
Sir William Selby. It will be seen by 
Rapin’s History that the chief conspira- 
tors in the plot were Robert Catesby, 
Thomas Percy, John Grant, Ambrose 
Rookwood, John and Christopher Wright, 
Francis Tresham, Guy Fawkes, Sir 
Everard Digby, Robert and Thomas! 
Winter, Thomas Bates, and Robert 
Keyes; and among the legatees named 
in Sir William Selby’s will is “ Goodwife 
Winter.” 
“ Excursionist”’ asks,— 


“Ts it possible that one that was 
known to have saved King and country 
from such an awful calamity as the suc- 
cess of Guy Fawkes would have inflicted 
should go down to the grave unrewarded 
and unhonoured, her services only in- 
ferred from a word of doubtful meaning 
on her monument? Her fame, on the 
contrary, would have been blazoned by 
every historian, and every poet. The 
whole nation would have gloried in 
doing her honour.” 





lautissim4 usus fortund.’”’ There is a full ac- 
count of Sir George’s splendid monument in 
Bourne, pp. 62—72, and in Brand’s Northern 
Antiquities. 

1 This Thomas Winter seems to have been 
the first contriver of the plot, about Easter, 
1604; but Catesby invented the manner of put- 
ting it into execution. See Fawkes’s Con- 
fession, Rapin. 
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To thisI would reply by asking whether 
it is at all likely, if the secret of the plot 
eame through any of the Selby family 
or their friends to Sir William or Dame 
Dorothy Selby, that they would have 
compromised them by revealing the fact 
openly? As for reward, surely they had 
it amply in the honour of knighthood 
conferred on three members of the family, 
and in the knowledge that they had been 
the means of averting an awful calamity; 
and as far as pecuniary benefit was con- 
cerned it was not required. Sir William 
Selby’s wealth and position may be in- 
ferred from his will and funeral certifi- 
cate in the Heralds’ Office, both of which 
I shall be happy to insert in a future 
number if any of your readers should 
feel interested in promoting a further 
enquiry into matters that seem to have 
been strangely dealt with, and which on 
public grounds demand investigation. 
Dame Dorothy Selby was an heiress, 
well provided with this world’s goods, 
and unencumbered by the claims of a 
family; she had therefore little or no 
reason to wish for fee or recompense, 
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and virtue in her case was its own re- 
ward. I may add that the directions 
given in her will for her funeral are 
quite in keeping with her character 
during life, and fully confirm the view 
which I have maintained above: for she 
desires that her body may be buried with 
as little state and ceremony as is con- 
sistent with her rank and position ; and 
the splendid monument to her memory 
in Ightham Church was erected, not in 
accordance with any instruction in her 
will, but by the spontaneous act of the 
Amhersts, who benefited so largely by 
her testamentary dispositions. 

It is possible that on a future occasion 
I may trouble you with a few remarks 
on some curious matters connected with 
the Bayhall mansion and estate men- 
tioned above, and also on a bequest 
from Sir William Selby to the town of 
Berwick, which I think will have espe- 
cial interest for your clerical readers in 
the north.—I am, &ec. i 

THoMas SELBY. 
19, Westbourne-sq., Hyde-park, 
Nov. 20, 1863. 


WILLIAM GASCOIGNE, THE ASTRONOMER. 


Srr,—I wish to call the attention of 
your subscribers to a Yorkshire astrono- 
mer who lived in obscurity and died at 
a very early age, but who nevertheless 
lived sufficiently long to produce an in- 
strument the invention of which would 
have rendered his nawe illustrious, had 
not his untimely death, and the melan- 
choly circumstances which produced it, 
given another an opportunity of claim- 
ing the honour and receiving the mea- 
sure of applause the invention so nobly 
deserved —I mean William Gascoigne, 
the inventor of the micrometer. 

The reason why I make this appeal, 
is the hope that some of the learned 
and curious who read your pages may 
not only be able but willing to assist me 
in my attempt to rescue the memory of 
this long-neglected genius from the un- 
deserved oblivion into which it appears 
to have fallen. 

William Gascoigne sprang from a 

It 


noble race, one that produced a man 
who fearlessly committed an English 
prince to prison for offending the laws 
of his country, and that, too, at a period 
when might was considered a right, 
which few were hardy enough to doubt, 
and none except himself ever dared to 
put to the test. William was the son 
of Henry Gascoigne, Esq., of Thorpe-on- 
the-Hill, a small village in the parish of 
Rothwell, near Leeds; and Henry was 
descended from John Gascoigne, Esq., 
the fourth son of Sir William Gascoigne, 
of Gawthorpe. John Gascoigne mar- 
ried Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of 
Sir Thomas Swillington, of Thorpe-on- 
the-Hill, and in right of his wife be- 
came possessed of property there which 
had been for centuries belonging to her 
ancestors. According to the pedigree 
compiled by Hopkinson, a native of the 
same parish and a man who must have 
known him, Henry Gascoigne married, 
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firstly, Jane, the daughter of William 
Cartwright, and by her had issue Wil- 
liam, Henry, John, Margery, and 
Eleanor. His wife, who in the parish 
register is called Margaretta Jana, was 
buried at Rothwell on the 31st of Au- 
gust, 1617. I have diligently searched 
the registers, but nowhere can I find 
a notice of the baptism of William; 
neither are the names of the children 
there mentioned the same as those given 
in the pedigree. The first is “ Eliza- 
beth filia Henrici Gascoigne, armigeri, 
primo die Januarii, 1613-14;” “Henricus 
filius Henrici Gascoigne, armigeri, 27 die 
Sept., 1615;” “Johannes filius Henrici 
Gascoigne, armigeri, primo die Januarii, 
1616-17 ;” and those are all I can find 
mentioned: the others have either been 
omitted, or else they have been baptized 
in another parish. Hopkinson tells us 
William was slain in the Civil War at 
Melton Mowbray, while Aubrey states 
that he was killed at the battle of 
Marston Moor, being at the time of his 
death about the age of twenty-four or 
twenty-five at most. It is also stated 
that he fell at York fight, but at which 
of the battles he really was slain I am 
unable to decide. In his account of the 
first siege of Pontefract Castle in De- 
cember, 1644, Drake enumerates among 
the gentlemen volunteers under the com- 
mand of Sir John Ramsden, a Mr. Wil- 
liam Gaskon, but whether he is the same 
William Gascoigne I cannot say. 

His age, however, must be incorrectly 
given, for his mother died in 1617, so 
that he could not have been killed at 
Marston Moor in 1644 when in his 
twenty-fifth year. Henry, his younger 
brother, was born in 1615, Elizabeth his 
sister was older than Henry, and there- 
fore if William was the oldest he must 
have been born not later than 1612. 

According to one of his friends, Mr. 
Townley, of Lancashire, it appears that 
it was “on Marston with Rupert ’gainst 
traitors contending,” when he lost his 
life; for in a letter to Thoresby dated 
from Townley, Jan. 16, 1698-9, Mr. Chas. 
Townley says :— 

“My brother Townley desires me to 

Gent, Mac, Vor. CCXV. 


William Gascoigne, the Astronomer. 
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acquaint you that he has several letters 
and papers, and some instruments, that 
were Mr. Gascoigne’s, and hopes you 
will print nothing of that great astro- 
nomer till he can have looked over and 
digested what he finds, that so deserv- 
ing an ornament of your country may 
not want what he can contribute to- 
wards the setting of him forth in his 
good and due colours. Sir Edward Shire- 
burh, once a considerable man in the 
Tower, in his translation of Manilius de 
Sphero, makes an honourable mention 
of him amongst astronomical writers, of 
whom he gives a large catalogue. By 
the superscription of letters to him, it 
appears that he lived with his father at 
Middleton, near Leeds; he followed 
King Charles the First’s party, and was 
slain at the battle of Marston Moor, (at 
the age of 23, Ann. Reg. 1761, vol. iv. 
p. 196,) where my father, being in the 
same interest, was likewise killed.” 


Mr. Townley appears to have had the 
most intimate knowledge of Gascoigne, 
and therefore his assertion that Marston 
Moor was the scene of his death may te 
considered to put the matter beyond 
dispute, notwithstanding what has been 
said by Hopkinson. The few accounts 
we possess of this man appear so contra- 
dictory, that it becomes almost an im- 
possibility to settle the place of his 
birth. 

The letters mentioned by Mr. Town- 
ley were probably part of a correspond- 
ence that had passed between Gascoigne 
and the Lancashire astronomers, Horrox 
and Crabtree :— 


“ And it is to the mutual correspond- 
ence of this triumvirate that we owe 
the letters my brother Townley has of 
theirs de re astronomica. ‘They are 
many and intricate, and we think not 
to be made use of without particular 
hints or instructions from himself. You 
may assure the curious that he has, 
under Mr. Gascoigne’s own hand, wh: re- 
with to entitle him to the invention of 
the micrometer before all foreigners or 
English: it was invented before 1641, 
for then he mentioned it as in being. 
My brother has been told by my uncle 
that Mr. Gascoigne, at his father’s house 
when he was slain, had a whole barn 
full of machines or instruments; it is 
not known what he intended them for, 
but perhaps if some of them could be 
found, guesses might be made which 
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way his endeavours or further studies 
looked.” 

Mr. Townley tells us that at the time 
of his death Gascoigne had a treatise on 
optics ready for the press, “but though 
I have used my utmost endeavours to 
retrieve it, yet have I in that point 
been totally unsuccessful.” 

In 1715 Dr. William Derham told 
Thoresby he had prepared a paper for 
the Royal Society relating to Gascoigne, 
whom he calls “an admirable son of Sir 
William Gascoigne, of Middleton, near 
Leeds ;” and then he proceeds to say 
that Gascoigne was killed at Marston 
Moor when at the age of twenty-three, 
Where the paper is I cannot find, nor 
do I think the Doctor had much matter 
to communicate to his learned friends 
for me, finding him asking Thoresby to 
investigate the matter for him. In de- 
scribing one of his rambles on March 16, 
1702, Thoresby says :— 

“We walked up-hill to Thorpe-super- 
Montem, as it is writ in the Rowell 
register, now the seat of Mr. Ingram.... 
Thence to New Hall, once the seat of 
the most celebrated mathematician, not 
only in these parts but I believe in 
the world, viz., Mr. William Gascoigne, 
eldest son of Henry Gascoigne, Esq.” 

On what authority he is called a son 
of Sir William Gascoigne I am ignorant : 
the New Hall spoken of is an ancient 
house in the township of Middleton, and 
on Thoresby’s information we may pre- 
sume once the seat of his father, and 
as Gascoigne’s letters. to Crabtree and 
Horrox appear to have been written 
from Middleton, it was probably the 
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place of his residence up to the time 
of his death. 

But on what grounds Dr, Derham 
calls him a son of Sir William Gascoigne 
I should like to learn. I am not. aware 
that any branch of the Gascoigne family 
(except the Thorpe branch) ever settled 
at Middleton, which is a township ad- 
joining Thorpe, and also in the parish of 
Rothwell ; but there was a branch of the 
Gawthorpe Gascoignes settled at Huns- 
let, another adjoining township, in 5 
Henry IV., the founder of which was 
Richard Gascoigne, brother of the cele- 
brated judge; but they appear to have 
become extinct long before this time, 
and their estates passed into. entirely 
different hands, Whittaker says Wil- 
liam Gascoigne, of Thorpe-on-the-Hill, 
who is so deservedly celebrated for his 
astronomical discoveries and mathema- 
tical genius, was the last of the Thorpe 
branch ; and as Henry Gascoigne’s grand- 
father was called William, the mistake 
probably arose from his profound igno- 
rance of the family and the district, for 
he naively asks whether Middleton is 
nearer to Leeds or Wakefield. 

If any of your correspondents or sub- 
scribers possess information concerning 
Gascoigne I shall be most sincerely 
obliged to them if they will favour me 
with it; and as I neither possess nor 
have access to a copy of Manilius, for 
the information therein given I appeal 
to those who have, nor do I think the 
appeal will be made in vain. 

I am, &e. W. WHEATER. 


8, Albion-street, Leeds. 


SUGGESTIONS REGARDING AN ORDER OF MERIT. 


Srr,—That an Order of Merit is very 
much required in the present day, to re- 
ward the varied and extensive services of 
those who have distinguished themselves 
in literature, science, and art, few per- 
sons will deny. That which has been 
so truly said of the soldier may be also 
applied to the historia, philosopher, 
and artist :— 


** What is a ribbon worth to a soldier? 
Everything! Glory is priceless,” 


There is no rank, there are no distinc- 
tions more wise and politic than our 
Orders of Knighthood, and their decora- 
tions, ribbons, stars, and medals. They 
cost the Government nothing, the State 
nothing, you and I nothing, unless we 
should be so fortunate as to obtain them, 
and then, I would answer for it, we 
should not grudge the cost. But the 
beauty of them is,—and herein they seem 
to differ from most other objects of 
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ambition,—the less intrinsic value they 
have, the more desirable and the more 
honourable they are. Give money in- 
stead, and all the glory attending the 
distinction is gone. Money, as Mon- 
taigne says, is the recompense and re- 
ward of valets, couriers, and dancers. 
Honour and virtue scorn such common 
rewards. Their proper recompense must 
be altogether noble, generous, and un- 
mercenary. Its very cheapness con- 
stitutes its worth. Augustus Cesar, we 
read, was very liberal of his costly re- 
munerations, but cautious to a high 
degree in the distribution of merely 
honorary distinctions; such as his crowns 
of laurel, oak, myrtle, vestments of pecu- 
liar make, the use of carriages and flam- 
beaux in the streets at night, and par- 
ticular seats in their public assemblies. 
It seems advisable — and, if I mistake 
not, many will echo the same senti- 
ments — that the enlightened benevo- 
lence and patronage which the late la- 
mented Prince Consort so nobly evinced 
and bestowed, should be commemorated 
by the institution of a new order of deco- 
ration:* let us call it, for the sake of 
example, the Order of Albert the Good. 
The value of these incentives to manly 
exertion has been acknowledged and 
acted upon with singular advantage by 
all nations from the earliest times. The 
Olympic games furnish proof of this— 
perhaps the earliest instance where de- 
corations had a political significance. Let 
an Order of Merit be instituted in pious 
memory of him who laboured so long, 
zealously, and successfully to revive art 
and advance literature in this country. 
When a great and glorious life is ended, 
it becomes our sacred duty and high 
consolation to make its noble significancy 
and its beneficial effects present to our 
minds. A life such as his gleamed upon 
us like a genial suv, sending forth light 
and warmth in all directions through 
long years of activity: of whom it was 
impossible to decide whether he was 
greater as a man or as a prince. The 
Albert Cross would be not only highly 
valued by those so fortunate as to obtain 
that decoration as a mere honour, but 
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would for ever tend to associate the 
name of Albert the Good in their hearts 
and lives. We are all aware that there 
is no decoration awarded to the peaceful 
arts in this country, but if we had an 
order similar to that of St. James of the 
Sword of Portugal, which has just been 
remodelled to suit the requirements of 
the present age, it would be a very 
great advantage. On the continent, they 
have the Order of Merit in Prussia, 
Denmark, Saxony, and Wurtemburg; 
medals for civil merit also in Hanover, 
Baden, &c. In the event of an Order of 
Merit being instituted here, it should 
not be made exclusively civil, but em- 
brace the army and navy: thus link- 
ing in a common bond of union all 
ranks of men renowned in their own de- 
partments. Objections have been made, 
and will be made again and again, to 
the institution of a new decoration, on 
the ground that we already have the 
civil division of the Order of the Bath, 
which fully answers the same purpose. 
But does it answer the same purpose ? 
Most assuredly not; for the ‘Bath’ is 
well known to be out of the reach of a 
very large majority of talented civilians. 
We have lost the Guelphic Order, and 
by the cession of the Ionian Islands to 
the kingdom of Greece the Order of 
St. Michael and St. George passes to the 
new King of Greece. It is certainly 
very probable that a new Order will be 
instituted some time or another, and the 
only plea on which such an institution 
could take place, is manifestly one, viz., 
to reward literary and artistic merit. 
We have heard much of the supposed 
uselessness of orders of chivalry in this 
dull prosaic age, and are, moreover, told 
to look abroad and see how promiscuously 
chivalric honours are distributed. Most 
true is this. We could point out several 
instances, But then, it is not the use 
but the abuse which makes them so 
ridiculous. No, such a state of things 
is not likely to occur in England, as 
long as the “ fountain of honour” is so 
graciously represented as it is at pre- 
sent. The achievements on the battle- 
field are recognised and rewarded by the 
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Sovereign and the vow populi; may not 
the achievements in the republic of 
letters, the laboratory, and the studio, 
be also worthy of royal recognition ? 
There is a victory to be won in litera- 
ture, science, and art, no less than in the 
field of battle. 
** Peace hath her victories, 

No less renowned than war.’’—MILToN, 
Finally, to the young man entering life 
it would most assuredly be a bright 
spot glistening in the distance to labour, 
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seek, and obtain the Albert Cross, even 
as it is now the great aim of the soldier 
to wear on his breast the Victoria Cross, 
urging him onward in the station to 
which he has been called, for ever link- 
ing together in pleasing associations the 
imperishable memory of the best of 
princes, and stirring him up more and 
more to merit by patient industry the 
gracious favour of our most endeared 
Queen.—I am, &e., 
James W. BRYANS. 


LINCOLN’S INN. 


S1r,—The-following extracts from the 
Chichester Chapter MSS. refer to Lin- 
coln’s Inn in London :— 


“Dec. et Cap. confirmarunt suo si- 
gillo communi indenturam _locacionis 
fuisse magni messuagii vocati Lincolne’s 
Inne Me Will. Guliarde armigero pro 
termino xcix. annorum, reddendi annua- 
tim x. marcas Ep° Cicestr. et successo- 
ribus suis in festo Michaelis annuatim, 
xx. Dec. 1535.” —Lib. MSS., fo. 77, No. 
139. 

“Sciatis nos prefatum Ep" dedisse 
concessisse et hoc presenti scripto nostro 
eonfirmasse, Will. Guliard armigero et 
Eutachio Guliard, uni generosorum hos- 
tiariorum Camere dni Regis, totum illud 
magnum messuagium nostrum vocatum 
Lincolnes Inne, cum curiis cartilagiis 
gardinis, et orto vocato Le Conygarth ab 


antiquo vocato Coterel Garden, cum per- 
tinentiis und cum quédam vid per portam 
vocatam Faldegate, ex opposito Domus 
Conversorum vulgariter nuncupato Le 
Rolls, viz. a communi strat& vocaté 
Chauncery Lane per dictam portam us- 
que in campum vocatum Fyketts Felde, 
et abhine directe usque ad messuagium 
predictum. July 1, 1536.”—Jbid. fo. 79, 
No. 144. 


On April 18, 1542, the messuages in 
Chancery-lane were let by the Dean 
and Chapter at a rent of 53s. 4d. for a 
lease of 90 years to the Master and 
Wardens of the Guild of St. Mary and 
Dunstan.—Fo. 91, No. 181.—I am, &c. 
Mackenzie E.C. Watcort, M.A.,F.S.A. 


Canon-lane, Chichester. 


“SPERNIT PERICULA VIRTUS.” 


Srr,—Would you kindly assist me in 
verifying some lost property ? 

About the year 1786 a relative of 
mine picked up at or near Fyfield, 
Hants., a seal with this coat of arms 
engraved on it,—Or, between two eagles 
displayed a bend azure, charged with 
mullets of the first. 

Crest—A demi-griffin rampant hold- 
ing a mullet or. 

Motto—‘“Spernit pericula virtus.” The 
arms are borne (I believe) by the family 
of Ramsey. 

I should be glad to restore this seal 


to any one who can rightly claim it. 
The original loser no doubt is gathered 
to his fathers, but perhaps some of his 
descendants or relatives may know of 
the fact of his residing or visiting in 
the neighbourhood of Andover, or of his 
acquaintance with the families of Pollen, 
Fowle, Pierpoint, Scrivener, or any other 
of the gentry in that neighbourhood. 
To such I should be happy to restore 
the seal in question.—I am, &c., 
WILLIAM GREY. 
Milford, Godalming, 
Nov. 19, 1863. 
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Historical and Miscellaneous Rebiews, 
and LZiterarp Potices, 





The Herald and Genealogist. Edited 
by Jonyn Gover Nicuots, F.S.A. Vol. I. 
(J. B. Nichols and Sons.)—Publications 
on Heraldry are sufficiently numerous at 
the present day to prove that an interest 
is taken in the subject, and that too pretty 
widely, but in general it can hardly be 
called an intelligent interest. Hence we 
have seen with pleasure the establish- 
ment of a monthly Periodical especially 
devoted to the antiquities of Heraldry, 
and the elucidation of those branches of 
local and family history to which He- 
raldry gives such important aid. The 
work, however, is by no means limited 
to what can only be appreciated by those 
who are already well versed in the study. 
On the contrary, one of its main objects 
is to increase and popularise an heraldic 
taste. The name of the Editor is a very 
sufficient guarantee for the soundness 
of the views advanced, and we feel that 
we need do no more to recommend the 
work than to enumerate the principal 
contents of the first half of the volume 
that is now before us; want of space 
prevents our doing more. These consist 
of Essays on the Ancient Writers on 
Armory,—Change of Name by Enrol- 
ment in Chancery,—Grants of Arms to 
the Ironmongers of London,—Gerard 
Legh’s Accedens of Armory, with his 
Will,—the Heraldic Exhibition at the 
Society of Antiquaries,—How to print 
Armorial Blason,—Letters of Nobility 
granted by King Henry VI.,—On Sur- 
names and Titles with the prefix “ De,” 
—Refugee Families in England,—Arms 
of the Nine Worthies,—the Companions 
of William the Conqueror and the Battle 
Abbey Roll,—Descent of the Manor of 
Hampton Poyle in the families of 
Gaynesford, Bury, Dormer, Hawtrey, 
and Croke,—Coat Armour, Surcoat, and 
Tabard. 


Beside these we find, Wills of Thomas 
first Lord Wharton and his Widow,— 
Wills of the Shakespeares,—Notices of 
Genealogical and Heraldic Works, —He- 
raldic Notes and Queries, &ec., &c. ‘The 
work is illustrated, wherever necessary, 
by engravings, which are heraldically 
correct, and therefore of real value, 
which is more than we would venture 
to affirm of some publications of a pro- 
fessedly similar nature. 





German Theology during the Thirty 
Years’ War. The Life and Correspond- 
ence of George Calixtus, Lutheran Abbot 
of Kénigslutter, and Professor Prima- 
rius in the University of Helmstadt. 
By the Rev. W. C. Downprne, M.A. 
(Oxford and London: John Henry and 
James Parker.)— Who was Calixtus ?” 
is a question that may very reasonably 
now be asked, though in his time he 
was a man of mark, commended alike 
by Grotius and by Bossuet. Beside the 
information given in the title-page, we 
may state that he was the youngest son 
of a Lutheran pastor, settled at Medel- 
bye, near Flensborg, in Schleswig (who 
being a “Latin man,” in accordance 
with the pedantry of the age, changed 
his name of Kallisén into Calixtus), and 
was born in 1586. He was educated at 
the University of Helmstadt, in Bruns- 
wick, an institution only ten years older 
than himself, became in due time a Pro- 
fessor, and honourably distinguished 
himself by his efforts, unsuccessful 
though they were, “to remove, or at 
least to lessen, the Church’s schisms.” 
He attended Conferences, wrote books, 
and suffered reproach and loss in the 
cause, being stigmatized by the zealots 
of all parties. He died in 1656, at the 
age of 70, almost his last words being 
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a wish that he might live a little longer, 
if he could in any way contribute to 
union among the Protestant Churches. 
Calixtus has found a sympathising bio- 
grapher in Mr. Dowding, whose little 
book is one of a rare degree of merit. 





Froude’s History of England. Vols. 
VII. and VIII. (Longmans.)—These 
two volumes contain but one-fifth part 
of the reign of Elizabeth (i.e. nine years 
out of forty-five), and therefore we have 
no present intention of entering into 
the question of how much or how little 
reliable history is contained in them. 
Mr. Froude some time since created 
a “sensation,” as it is called, by pub- 
lishing, in “ Fraser’s Magazine,” his 
“discoveries” among the records at 
Simancas, which, according to his shew- 
ing, did indeed contain some “slander 
about Queen Elizabeth,” but he has 
since found that his conclusions were 
too hasty, and he has the manliness to 
own the mistake, which contrasts favour- 
ably with the conduct of another elo- 
quent historical romance-writer, who 
stood to everything that he had once 
asserted, in spite of the clearest evidence 
to the contrary, as witness the cases of 
Marlborough, Dartmouth, Dundee, and 
William Penn. We observe that Cecil 
is the prominent figure in the present 
volumes, and that Elizabeth, Leicester, 
and Mary of Scotland are complete 
miracles of weakness or wickedness. 
But as the disparagement of the Virgin 
Queen is mainly based on the dispatches 
of a Spanish ambassador, which Mr. 
Froude thinks he has at last correctly 
interpreted, and Mary is condemned on 
the faith of the genuineness of the let- 
ters of the celebrated casket, probably 
most readers will consider the pictures 
only drawn to match Mr. Froude’s 
former ones of Henry VIII., Thomas 
Cromwell, and Cardinal Pole, and, like 
them, very far removed from the truth 
of history. 





Our valued contributor, Professor 
George Stephens, of Copenhagen, to 


Historical and Miscellaneous Reviews. 
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whom we were indebted for the trans- 
lation of the charming poem, “ Denmark 
to her Daughter,” printed in our Num- 
ber for April last, has just issued a very 
interesting account of the celebrated 
Dagmar Cross, a fac-simile of which, it 
will be recollected, was among the 
wedding presents made by the late King 
of Denmark to the Princess of Wales. 
The pamphlet is got up in the very best 
style of Continental printing, and the 
coloured frontispiece, which represents 
both sides of the famous jewel, is really 
a fine specimen of chromolithography. 
It may be obtained in London of Mr. 
John Russell Smith, bookseller, Soho- 
square, and will form a very interesting 
souvenir of the Royal Marriage. 





The Floral Gift : an Illuminated Sou- 
venir. By Samvuet StanzssBy. (Griffith 
and Farran.)—This is indeed an elegant 
gift-book. Every page has a border, 
printed in gold and colours, in which our 
chief floral favourites are most admirably 
and truthfully depicted. The literary 
contents are pieces drawn with excellent 
judgment from about thirty different 
poets, and it is but bare justice to say 
that the text is worthy of the illustra- 
tions, and the illustrations are worthy 
of the text. When we add that the 
binding is gorgeous, yet in good taste, 
we have, we think, shewn quite sufficient 
cause why this should be even more 
successful than the earlier works of Mr. 
Stanesby, which we have on several oc- 
casions noticed in terms of well-merited 
commendation. 





Cukistmas Booxs.—Messrs. Griffith 
and Farran, the worthy representa- 
tives of Mr. Newbery, “the children’s 
friend,” are early in the field with a 
number of books especially adapted for 
young folks. A brief indication of their 
names and natures may be useful to 
those who have to choose gift-books for 
the rising generation. For the very 
young, we see Nursery Nonsense, a thin 
volume in green and gold, filled with 
funny rhymes and laughter-provoking 
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engravings. More advanced young folks 
may be treated to The Happy Home, 
by Henrietta Lushington, where they 
will have it made clear to even rather 
dull capacities, that to be good and to be 
happy are really one and the same thing. 
Luke Ashleigh, by Alfred Elwes, de- 
scribes school-life in Holland, and gives 
a very pleasant description of the coun- 
try, and, as we should think, from per- 
sonal observation. Parents and guard- 
ians ought to be obliged to Mrs. Henry 
Wood for her tale of William Allair; 
or, Running away to Sea, which is well 
calculated to induce boys who are well 
off on shore to remain so. Yet it is 
written in no spirit of antipathy to the 
sea and sailors. The lad who goes 
against his parents’ inclinations is shewn 
to have a hard time of it and a miserable 
end, but Harry Vane, who is an affec- 
tionate, dutiful youth, has a happy and 
prosperous career, the tale leaving him 
a lieutenant in the Royal Navy, whilst 
William Allair dies in an Indian hos- 
pital. Lastly, we have Historical Tales 
of Lancastrian Times, by the Rev. H. P. 
Dunster, which are all founded on real 
events, and very pleasantly convey a 
good fund of information about the 
manners and customs of England and 
France in the fifteenth century. All 
the books, we may remark in conclusion, 
are well illustrated and attractively 
bound, and any one who may express 
himself dissatisfied with them we should 
consider very hard to please. 


+ 


Stanton Grange; or, At a Private 
Tutor’s. By the Rev. J. C. ATKINSON, 
Author of “ Walks, Talks, Travels, and 
Exploits of Two Schoolboys,” &c., &e. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—Mr. Atkin- 
son’s “ Playhours,” which we noticed 
some time ago*, proved him a master of 
his craft, who well knows how to pro- 





* Gent. Maa., Feb. 1861, p, 196. 
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duce a sound, healthy-toned boys’ book 
from the ordinary incidents of country 
life. The present work is mainly of the 
same character, but the adventures of 
its different heroes take a wider range. 
They engage in eel-spearing, angling for 
all kinds of fish, otter-hunting, and even 
deer-stalking when they make a month’s 
trip to the Highlands. All these pur- 
suits are described with a truth that can 
only spring from their being painted 
from the life. We are glad to see so 
acute an observer of nature as Mr. At- 
kinson taking up the cause of the small 
birds and other helpless creatures which 
boys too often recklessly destroy. Much 
of this cruelty springs from mere igno- 
rance, and its best corrective is to be 
found in the notices of their habits and 
instincts which are abundantly scattered 
up and down this pleasant little volume. 





The Wisdom of our Ancestors. Se- 
lections from the Miscellaneous Works 
of Archbishop Leighton. With a 
Memoir. (Religious Tract Society.)— 
The works of Archbishop Leighton were 
not printed in his lifetime, and falling 
into the hands of careless editors, they 
have never been properly brought before 
the world. His well-known “ Commen- 
tary on the First Epistle of Peter’ has 
suffered from the inaccuracy with which 
it was printed, and his Miscellaneous 
Works, though many of them are of a 
high degree of merit, have been little 
read, from the same cause. The present 
(which is the first volume of a projected 
series) is a praiseworthy attempt to call 
attention to a few select writings of the 
good Archbishop, and sound judgment is 
evident in the manner in which a friendly 
pruning-knife has been applied. The 
Sermons, Meditations, Lectures, and 
Exhortations, can now be perused with 
both pleasure and profit, and a well- 
written Memoir supplies all needful in- 
formation of the chequered career of 
their apostolic author. 
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Mlonthlp Entelliqence. 





Foreign News, Domestic Occurrences, and Notes of the Month. 


A pProposaL made by the Emperor Napoleon, that the Sovereigns of 
Europe, either in person or by their representatives, should hold 
a Congress at Paris, with a view to the settlement of various embar- 
rassing questions, and a mutual disarming, has been but coldly received 
by the Great Powers, and seems little likely to have any practical result. 
But since the proposal was made the dispute between Germany and 
Denmark has assumed a new aspect, in consequence of the death of 
King Frederick VII. A claim to the Duchies has been advanced by 
Prince Frederick of Augustenberg (the son of the Prince who re- 
linquished his right of succession to the Danish throne in 1852 for 
a sum of money), he has appealed to the Diet of the Confederation, and 
his cause has been warmly espoused, not only in Germany but in 
Holstein, where many of the judges and other officials have refused 
to take the oaths to the new King, Christian IX. On the other hand, 
the Danes have been prompt in declaring their intention of holding the 
Duchies at any cost, so that, unless the other Powers interfere, a War 
of Succession seems but too probable, which could hardly fail to 
involve all Europe. The Polish insurrection appears to be dying out, 
but Russia is reported to be making most formidable warlike prepara- 
tions to meet any attempt at interference with her policy from whatever 
quarter, 

In the latest news from America, Lee is said to have ‘removed 
further from Washington, but his reason for so doing is not known; 
the Federals are in a confessedly difficult situation in the South-west ; 
and Charleston is not taken. Thus nothing is reported that gives any 
prospect of a termination to the war. 





APPOINTMENTS, PREFERMENTS, AND PROMOTIONS. 





The dates are those of the Gazette in which the Appointment or Return 
appeared. 





Crvin, NAVAL, AND MILITARY. Consul at Gibraltar for H.M. the Queen of 





Oct.23. Major-Gen. Burke Cuppage to be 
Lieut.-Governor of the Island of Jersey, in the 
room of Major-Gen. Sir Robert Percy Douglas, 
bart., resigned. 

Oct. 27. Mr. Humphry Evatt to be Colonial 
Surveyor for the Colony of Sierra Leone. 

Mr. Edmond Pictet approved of as Vice- 
Consul at Liverpool for the Swiss Confederation. 

Oct. 30. Edward Bowdler, esq., to be Assis- 
tant Surveyor-General and Civil Engineer for 
the Island of Mauritius. 

Mr. T. W. Ploos van Amstel approved of as 
Consul-General at Melbourne for H.M. the 
King of the Netherlands. 

Don Carlos Garcimartin approved of as Vice- 
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Spain. 

Nov. 3. The Rt. Hon. Robert Montgomery, 
Lord Belhaven and Hamilton, K.T., to be 
Lord-Lieut. of the county of Lanark, 

Mr. John Forbes White approved of as Consul 
at Aberdeen for H.M. the King of Hanover. 

Mr. Henry James Duncan Padday approved 
of as Consul at Penang. 

Mr. J. A. Baesjou approved of as Consul at 
Albany, Western Australia, for H.M. the King 
of the Netherlands, 

Nov. 6. Henry Mills, esq., one of H.M.’s 
Counsel learned in the Law, to be a Judge of 
the High Court of Judicature at Fort William, 
in Bengal. 
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William Henry Cooke, esq., of the Inner 
Temple, London; John Gray, esq., of the 
Middle Temple, London; and John Joseph 
Powell, esq., of the Middle Temple, London, 
to be of H.M.’s Counsel learned in the Law. 

Mr. Gustav Schunhoff approved of as Consul 
at Capetown for H.M. the King of Hanover. 

Nov. 13. His Highness Seramudi Rajabye, 
Hindostan Raj-Rajender Sree Maharajah 
Dheeraj Sewaee Ram Sing, Bahadoor of Jye- 
pore, and his Highness Furzund Dilbund 
Rasekool Itahqad Dowlut-i-Englishia Rajah 
Suroop Sing, Bahadoor of Jheend, to be 
Knights of the Most Exalted Order of the 
Star of India. 

78th Regt. of Foot.—Lieut.-Gen. Sir Patrick 
Grant, G.C.B., from the 104th Foot, to be Col., 
vice Gen. Roderick Macneil, deceased. 

104th Regt. of Foot.—Major-Gen. George 
Bell, C.B., to be Col., vice Lieut.-Gen, Sir 
Patrick Grant, G.C.B., transferred to the 78th 
Foot. 

Nov. 17. The following gentlemen, now 
Attachés at the undermentioned places, to be 
Third Secretaries in H.M.’s Diplomatic Ser- 


Births. 
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vice :—The Hon. Power Henry Le Poer Trench, 
Munich ; Audley Charles Gosling, esq., Stock< 
holm ; Henry Nevill Dering, esq., Berne. 

Nov. 20. The Rev. Capel Sewell, M.A., of 
Brasenose College, Oxford, to be one of H.M.’s 
Inspectors of Schools. 


MEMBERS RETURNED TO SERVE IN PARLIAMENT. 

Oct. 23. Borough of Barnstaple.—Thomas 
Lloyd, esq., of Spark-hill, near Birmingham, 
in the county of Warwick, in the room of 
George Potts, esq., deceased. 

Oct. 27. County of Worcester, Western 
Division.—The Hon. Frederick Lygon, of 
Madresfield Court, in the county of Worcester, 
in the room of Henry Lygon (commonly called 
Viscount Elmley), now a peer of the United 
Kingdom. 

Nov. 6. Borough of New Windsor.—Col. 
Richard Henry Richard Howard Vyse, of Stoke 
Place, in the county of Buckingham, in the 
room of George William Hope, esq., deceased. 

Nov. 10. City of Oxford.—Charles Neate, 
esq., in the room of James Haughton Langston, 
esq., deceased. 





BIRTHS. 


Aug. 3. At Kamptee, Central India, the 
wife of Capt. F. H. Hanmer, Cantonment Joint 
Magistrate, a son. 

Aug. 14, At Kurrachee, the wife of Capt. 
H. 8. Anderson, Bombay Army, a son. 

Aug. 27. At Caleutta, the wife of Capt. 
Henry Archibald Mallock, R.A., a son. 

Aug. 30. At Debrooghur, Upper Assam, the 
wife of Lieut. E. T. Thackeray, V.C., R.E., 
a dau. 

Sept. 4, At Dhurmsalla, Punjaub, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Edward Lake, Commissioner and 
Superintendent of the Jullundur Division, a son. 

Sept. 6. At Cocanada, the wife of Henry 
Morris, esq., Madras C.S., a dau. 

Sept. 8. At Arrah, Bengal, the wife of Thos. 
Frank Bignold, esq., Bengal C.S., Joint Offi- 
ciating Magistrate for the Province of Shaha- 
bad, a son. 

Sept. 9. At Secunderabad, Deccan, the wife 
of Brigadier J. T. Grant, C.B., Commanding 
the Hyderabad Subsidiary Force, a dau. 

At Dum-Dum, near Calcutta, the wife of 
Gilbert Bethune Hadow, esq., Bengal Medical 
Service, a dau. 

Sept. 10. At Darjeeling, Bengal, the wife of 
Henry Bruce Simson, of the Bengal CS., 
a dau, 

Sept. 13. At Poona, the wife of Capt. Ritchie, 
R.A., a son. 

Sept. 14. At Mussoorie, the wife of Major 
Medley, Bengal Engineers, a son. 

Sept. 15. At Gyah, Behar, Bengal, the wife 
of Capt. Clement J. Mead, R.A., a son. 

At Dugshai, N.W. Provinces, India, the wife 
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of Capt. Webber, 42nd Royal Highlanders, 
a son. 

Sept. 17. At Meean Meer, Punjaub, the wife 
of Lieut.-Col. Oxenden, Rifle Brigade, a dau. 

At Setabuldee, the wife of Thomas T. H. 
Keys, H.M.’s 17th Regt. M.N.L., a dau. 

Sept. 19. At Belgaum, the wife of Capt. 
Merriman, R.E., a dau. 

Sept. 21. At Jamaica, the wife of Major 
Chandler, R.A., a dau. 

Sept. 22. At Calcutta, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. J. P. Beadle, R.E., a son. 

At Calcutta, the wife of Robert E. Pearse, 
esq., Madras Army, a dau. 

Sept. 26. At Umritsur, Punjaub, the wife 
of Lieut. G. L. K. Hewett, Adjutant 2nd Bengal 
Cavalry, a dau. 

Sept. 28. At Belgaum, the wife of Capt. 
David J. Kinloch, of Gourdie, R.A., a son. 

Oct. 1. At Icicle-lodge, Colpetty, Colombo, 
Ceylon, Lady Creasy, a son. 

Oct.2. At Simla, the wife of Lieut. A. M. 
Brandreth, R.E., a son. 

Oct. 3. On board the P. and O. steamer 
“Nemesis,” the wife of Major Bent, 25th 
Regt., a dau. 

At Paraiba, Brazil, the wife of Robert James 
Shalders, esq., British Vice-Consul, a son. 

Oct.4. At Kotagherry, the wife of William 
Robinson, esq., of the Madras Civil Service, 
a son. 

Oct.9. At Belgaum, the wife of Capt. John 
P. Malcolmson, R.A., a dau. 

Oct.10, At Penang, the wife of Major G. T. 
Hilliard, a son. - 
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Oct. 11. At Edinburgh, the wife of Major 
Dawson, 93rd (Sutherland) Highlanders, a son. 

Oct. 16. At Hollybank, Drumcondra, the 
wife of Capt. Walter B. Persse, a son. 

At Kandy, Ceylon, the wife of Wm. Martin 
Leake, esq., a dau. 

Oct.17. At Wiske Moor-house, Northaller- 
ton, the wife of Capt. Robson, late 12th Regt., 
a dau. 

Oct. 18. At the Rectory, Gatcombe, Isle of 
Wight, the wife of the Rev. C. W. Molony, 
a dau. 

At Bettws-y-Coed, Carnarvonshire, the wife 
of G. W. Maine Hellyer, esq., a dau. 

At Little Shelford, near Cambridge, the wife 
of the Rev. J. W. Taylor, a son. 

At the Vicarage, Prestbury, Cheshire, the 
wife of the Rev. Stephen Lea Wilson, a son. 

Oct.19. At East Dean, Romsey, the Hon. 
Mrs. Henry Curzon, a dau. 

At West Cowes, Isle of Wight, the wife of 
David Spain, esq., Capt. R.N., a son. 

Oct. 20. At Kirby Underdale, the Hon. Mrs. 
Thomas Monson, a dau. 

At Corfu, the wife of Capt. Falkland Carey, 
R.A., a son. 

Oct. 21. At Ashburnham-house, the Countess 
of Ashburnham, a son. 

At the Rectory, Queen-st., Cannon-st. West, 
the wife of the Rev. Lewis Borrett White, 
a son. 

At Edinburgh, the wife of Watson Askew, 
esq., of Pallinsburn, a son and heir. 

At Meriden Vicarage, Warwickshire, the 
wife of the Rev. Joseph Harris, a dau. 

Oct. 22. At Cheltenham, the wife of the 
Rev. Henry Highton, a son. 

At Corfu, the wife of Col. Elmhirst, 9th 
Regt., a son. 

At the Rectory, Shoeburyness, Essex, the 
wife of the Rev. Edward Wynne, a dau. 

At Ryton, Durham, the wife of the Rev. 
Robert Steavenson, a son. 

Oct. 23. At the Rectory, Sutton Veney, 
Wilts., the wife of the Rev. George F. S. Powell, 
a son. 

At the Parsonage, Tideprook, Sussex, the 
wife of the Rev. A. J. Roberts, a dau. 

At Somerby-hall, near Brigg, the wife of 
W. H. Underwood, esq., a son. 

At Bayswater, the wife of the Rev. Sydney 
Scroggs, a son. 

At Sileby Vicarage, Leicestershire, the wife 
of the Rev. Edward N. Pochin, a son. 

Oct. 24. At Dytchley, Oxfordsbire, the Hon. 
Mrs. Augustus Halford, a dau. 

At Worthing, the wife of G. Sclater-Booth, 
esq., M.P., a dau. 

At Dover, the wife of Capt. W. Pemberton 
Hesketh, a son. 

At Edinburgh, the wife of the Rev. Dixon 
Brown, of Unthank-hall, Northumberland, 
a dau. 

At Bromley, Kent, the wife of the Rev. A. 
G. Hellicar, a dau. 

At Cork, the wife of Capt. William Vesey 
Munnings, 24th Regt., a dau, 
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Oct. 25. At Hythe, the wife of Col. Bewes, 
School of Musketry, a dau. 

In Queen Anne-st., Cavendish-sq., the wife 
of the Ven. Archdeacon Dealtry, a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Brampford Speke, Devon, 
the wife of the Rev. R. C. Kindersley, a son. 

At Ilford, the wife of the Rev. F. H. Sper- 
ling, a dau. 

Oct. 26. At Walmer, the wife of Capt. A. 
W. Hall, 6th Depot Battalion, a dau. 

Oct. 27. At Aldershott, the wife of Ludovick 
C. Stewart, esq., Staff Surgeon-Major, a son. 

At Edinburgh, the wife of the Rev. William 
Gill, Rector of Barton, South Beds., a son. 

At Claremont-villa, Southsea, the wife of F. 
J. Conway-Gordon, esq., late Capt, 104th Fu- 
siliers, a son. 

Oct. 28. In Grosvenor-place, the wife of Col. 
Sir Thomas McMahon, bart., C.B., a son. 

At Heathfield, Freshwater, Isle of Wight, 
the wife of Commander J. H. Bushnell, R.N., 
a son. 

At the Vicarage, Combe St. Nicholas, the 
wife of the Rev. Hans F. Hamilton, a dau. 

At Bath, the wife of Ennis Twyford, esq., 
Madras Staff Corps, a son. 

At Aller Rectory, Somerset, the wife of the 
Rev. J. Y. Nicholson, a son. 

Oct. 29. In Queen’s-gate-terr., the wife of 
Col. Little, C.B., a son. 

At Hilsea, near Portsmouth, the wife of 
Major Cox, R.E., a son. 

At Town Malling, the wife of W. South 
Norton, esq., a dau. 

At Horne, Surrey, the wife of the Rev. John 
Norton, B.A., a dau. 

At Newport, near Exeter, the wife of Capt. 
J. C. Tyrwhitt Drake, 2nd Queen’s Royals, 
a son. 

At Colchester, the wife of the Rev. Richard 
Hichens, a dau. 

At Higher Broughton, Manchester, the wife 
of Capt. Elrington, Adjutant 24th Lance. R.V., 
a son. 

At South Hackney, the wife of Lieut. W. 
Collingwood, H.M.’s late I.N., a dau. 

Oct. 30. At the Villa Abbo, Nice, the Dowager 
Lady Nepean, wife of Dr. Montague Kirkman, 
a dau. 

At Hurn-cottage, Beverley, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Layard, a dau. 

At Rockenham, Waterford, the wife of God- 
frey T. Faussett, esq., of Heppington, Kent, 
and of H.M.’s 76th Regt., a son, 

At Tacolnestone-hall, Norfolk, the wife of 
Francis G. M. Boileau, esq., a son. 

At Wainsford, near Lymington, Hants., the 
wife of H. Fawcett, esq., of Broadfield, York- 
shire, late Capt. 3rd Hussars, a son. 

The wife of the Rev. Richd. Wilkins, Clifton- 
house, Exeter, a dau. 

Oct. 31. In William-st., Lowndes-sq., the 
Lady Catherine Loftus, a dau. 

At Wyvenhoe-hall, Essex, the wife of Sir 
C. W. C. de Crespigny, bart., a son. 

At Woolwich, the wife of Major Godby, 
R.A., a son. 
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At the Royal Naval Hospital, Haslar, the 
wife of Capt. Harry Edgell, R.N., C.B., A.D.C. 
to the Queen, a son. 

At Corfu, the wife of Dr. Innes, C.B., Deputy 
Inspector-General of Hospitals, of twin daus. 

At St. John’s Parsonage, Keswick, the wife 
of the Rev. T. D. Harford Battersley, a son. 

At Camden-road-villas, N.W., the wife of 
the Rev. J. H. M. de Mowbray, a dau. 

Nov.1. At Great Malvern, the wife of P.S. 
Melvill, esq., Bengal Civil Service, a dau. 

At St. Mark’s Parsonage, Reigate, the wife 
of the Rev. A. Cazenove, M.A., a dau. 

At Cranborne, Dorset, the wife of the Rev. 
J. H. Carnegie, a son. 

At Caverswall Castle, the wife of J. P. Rad- 
cliffe, esq., a son. 

At Pullwyke, Windermere, the wife of T. R. 
Morris, esq., late 53rd Regt., and 92nd High- 
landers, a dau. 

Nov. 2. In Seamore-pl., Mayfair, the Lady 
Elizabeth Adeane, a son. 

At Holly-hill, Hants., the wife of the Rev. 
Edward G. Arnold, Rector of Barrow, Cheshire, 
a dau. 

Nov. 3. At Tarleya, Lady Menzies, a son. 

In Stephen’s-green, Dublin, the wife of John 
Edmonde, esq., M.P., a son. 

At the Royal Naval College, Portsmouth, 
the wife of Major H. Bradley Roberts, Royal 
Marine Artillery, a son. 

At Edinburgh, the wife of Capt. Gibson 
Stott, late 92nd Highlanders, a dau. 

Nov. 4. At the Rectory, Church Stretton, 
the wife of the Rev. H. O. Wilson, a son. 

At East Cliff, Preston, the wife of Capt. W. 
P. Elgee, a son. 

At Edinburgh, the wife of Capt. Geddes, 
76th Regt., a son. 

At the Parsonage, Burley, Wharfedale, Mrs. 
Charles Ingham Black, a dau. 

Nov.5. At the Royal Naval Hospital, Ply- 
mouth, the wife of Dr. Beith, Deputy Inspector- 
General of Hospitals and Fleets, a dau. 

At Norton-court, near Gloucester, the wife 
of Thomas Marling, esq., a son and heir. 

Nov. 6, At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, the wife of 
Capt. Rainier, 5th West India Regt., a dau. 

Nov.7. At the Rectory, Weston-sub-Edge, 
Gloucestershire, the wife of the Rev. G. D. 

Bourne, a dau. 

In Sidney-st., Cambridge, the wife of P. W. 
Latham, esq., M.A., M.B., a son. 

At High Bickington, Devon, the wife of the 
Rev. J. B. Fenwick, a son. 

At Hampton-court, the wife of the Rev. 
J. Lovell Robinson, a dau. 

Nov. 8. In Curzon-st., Mayfair, the Countess 
Vane, a dau. 

At the British Legation, Dresden, Lady 
Augustus Hervey, a son. 

In Bruton-st., Berkeley-sq., the Hon. Mrs. 
Charles Lennox Peel, a son. 

In Belgrave-sq., the Hon. Mrs. J. Vivian, 
a dau. 

At Balham-hill, the wife of Major H. F. 
Williams, 60th Rifles, a dau. 
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At Dunsby-hall, Lincolnshire, Mrs. J, Comp- 
ton Lawrance, a dau. 

At Ennis, the wife of Capt. T. C. Crowe, 
R.A., a dau. 

At Lichfield, the wife of the Rev. G. H, 
Curteis, Principal of the Theological College, 
a son. 

At the Lodge, West Malling, Kent, the wife 
of G. F. Busbridge, esq., of twin daus. 

At Bromley-common, Kent, the wife of the 
Rev. A. Rawson, a son. 

Nov. 9. At New Brighton, the wife of Major 
Frederick Middleton, 29th Regt., a son. 

At Birr, King’s County, the wife of Major 
Robert B. Boyd, 13th Depot Battalion, a dau. 

At Edinburgh, the wife of Capt. Laughton, 
Bombay Staff Corps, a dau. 

At Brighton, the wife of Assistant Com- 
missary-General Henry Clarke, a dau. 

At Winchelsea, the wife of R. V. Skinner, 
esq., a son. 

Nov. 10. At Broadmeadows, Selkirk, the 
Hon. Mrs. William Napier, a son. 

At Evenlode Rectory, Worcestershire, the 
wife of the Rev. Windsor E. Hambrough, 
a son. 

The wife of Capt. A. H. Augustus Durant, 
a dau. 

Nov. 11. In Chesham-pl., the Lady Jane 
Levett, a son. 

At Brighton, the wife of Capt. the Hon. N. 
Leslie Melville, Grenadier Guards, a son. 

At Bowater-house, Hampton-court, the wife 
of Lieut.-Col. Barnard, Grenadier Guards, 
a son. 

At ke Devonport, the wife of the Rev. 
W. Sykes, Chaplain to the Forces, a dau. 

At Colchester, the wife of Capt. Marcell 
Conran, 56th Regt., a son. 

At Hope Bowdler Rectory, the wife of the 
Rev. Riou G. Benson, a son. 

Nov. 12. At Sideup-pl., Footscray, the wife 
of Col. J. H. Smyth, C.B., R.A., a dau. 

At Mylnbeck, Windermere, the wife of Capt. 
Pasley, R.N., 4 son. 

At Broomhouse, Berwickshire, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Logan Home, a son. 

At St. Philip’s Parsonage, Maidstone, the 
wife of the Rev. H. Collis, a dau. 

At Biddenden, Kent, the wife of Capt. Tylden- 
Pattenson, a son. 

At Camberwell-grove, the wife of the Rev. 
F. A. Gace, M.A., a dau. 

At Bath, the wife of Francis J. Parry, esq., 
Royal Marines (Light Infantry), a dau. 

At the Grammar-school, Macclesfield, the 
wife of the Rev. J. G. Tiarks, a dau. 

At Knaphill, Woking, Surrey, the wife of 
Dr. John Campbell, R.N., a dau. , 
At Ardee-house, Ardee, co. Louth, the wife 

of William Ruxton, esq., a son and heir. 

At Whitby, the wife of Capt. Dearden, late 
13th Light Dragoons, a dau. 

At Wicken Bonhunt Rectory, the wife of the 
Rev. W. B. Bliss, M.A., a dau. 

Nov. 13. At Brancepeth Rectory, co. Durham, 
the wife of the Rev. A. D. Shafto, a dau. 
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Nw. 14. In St. Mark’s-sq., Regent’s-pk., the 
wife of the Rev. James Joyce Evans, a son. 

At Dublin, the wife of Capt. J. C. Boyce, 
4th (The King’s Own) Regt., a son. 

At Ipswich, the wife of the Rev. Francis 
Slater, a dau. 

At the Rectory, Tolleshunt Knights, the wife 
of the Rev. Charles Lawrence, a son, 

Nov. 15. In Wilton-crescent, the wife of 
Major Thomson, late K.D.G., a son. 

At Woodlands, Worksop, the wife of C. 
Tylden-Wright, esq., a son. 

Nov. 16. At Fryern-court, the wife of Col. 
“W. Neville Custance, C.B., a dau. 

At St. Margaret’s, Herringfleet, the wife of 
Major Hill M. Leathes, a son. 

At Friar’s-hall, Hadleigh, the wife of Wm. 
Bacon, esq., a dau. 

At Treago, Herefordshire, the wife of John 
H. N. Walford, esq., a son. 

At Bowden-hill, Wilts., Mrs. Henry Alworth 
Merewether, a son. 

At Manchester, the wife of the Rev. Francis 
Jourdain, M.A., Derwent Parsonage, Derby- 
shire, a dau. 
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Nov.17. At Colchester, the wife of Major 
F. 8. Vacher, 22nd Regt., Brigade Major, a son. 

At Barwell, the wife of the Rev. H. T. 
Salmon, a son. 

At Oxford, the wife of Professor Wall, a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. C. W. Lohr, of Beding- 
ham, Norfolk, a dau. 

At King’s Cliffe Rectory, Northants., the 
wife of the Rev. Edward Du-Pré, a dau. 

Nov. 18. At Beckley Rectory, Sussex, the 
wife of the Rev. W. Hedley, a son. 

At Clifton College, the wife of the Rev. J. 
Percival, a son. 

Nov. 19. At Camden-house, Hounslow, the 
wife of Col. Oakes, 12th Lancers, a dau. 

At Ickenham Rectory, Uxbridge, the wife of 
the Rev. Beauchamp H. St. John Pell, a son. 

At Broxbourne, Herts., the wife of George 
Harmer, esq., 8lst Regt., a son. 

At the Vale, Ramsgate, the wife of George 
Burgess, esq., a son. 

At Woodseat, Staffordshire, Mrs. C. M.Camp- 
bell, a dau. 

Nov. 20, In Grosvenor-sq., the Lady Louisa 
Mills, a dau. 
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Aug. 11. At Rangoon, Capt. D.J.McGrigor, 
R.A., son of the late Lieut.-Col. Chas. McGrigor, 
70th Regt., to Helen Louisa, second dau. of 
the late Lieut.-Col. Gilbert Richardson. 

Sept. 5. At Morar, Gwalior, Capt. J. Shake- 
spear Lowe, eldest son of J. Lowe, esq., of 
Hyde-park-sq., to Mary Alice, youngest dau. 
of the late Major Kenneth Campbell, 45th N.I., 
and Paymaster of the Punjaub. 

Sept.7. At Agra, F. A. Turton, esq., Royal 
Welsh Fusiliers, to Mary Lindsay, widow of 
Lieut.-Col. Remmington, C.B., Bengal Horse 
Artillery. 

Sept. 8. At Mussoorie, Upper India, Capt. 
George Eugene Logan, Queen’s Bays, eldest 
son of Major-Gen. Géorge Logan, late of 
H.M.’s Indian Army, to Louisa, only dau. of 
Major James Sinclair Thomson, H.M.’s 54th 
Regt. 

Sept. 10. At the Cathedral, Port Louis, 
Mauritius, Lieut. Pasfield Oliver, R.A., eldest 
son of the Rev. William Macjanlay Oliver, 
Bovinger, Essex, to Clara Georgina, second 
dau. of Frederick Mylius Dick, esq. 

Sept. 24. At the British Legation, Tangier, 
William Kirby Green, esq., British Vice-Consul 
at Tetuan, to Mary, third dau. of the late Sir 
Thomas Reade, C.B, 

Sept. 29. At Surat, W. G. Pedder, esq., B.A., 
H.M.’s Bombay Civil Service, late of Exeter 
College, Oxford, eldest son of the Rev. W. N. 
Pedder, A.M., Vicar of Clevedon, Somerset, to 
Julia Frances, eldest dau. of Capt. C. J. Pres- 
cott, H.M.’s Staff Corps, Superintendent of 
Revenue Survey and Assessment in the Pro- 
vince of Goozerat. 


Sept. 30. At Rampore Bauleah, Bengal, 
James Tweedie, esq., of Quarter, Peeblesshire, 
N.B., to Emma Charlotte, second dau. of David 
Cunliffe, esq., H.M.’s Bengal C.S, 

Oct. 8. At the British Legation, Tangier, 
Peter W. Scott, esq., of Tangier, to Francisca 
Maria, youngest dau. of the late Major T. H. 
Harrison, Royal Marine Artillery. 

Oct. 13. At the Garrison Chapel, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, C. W. Elphinstone Holloway, 
esq., Military Store Staif, second son of the 
late Col. Elphinstone Holloway, C.B., and 
grandson of Gen. Sir Charles Holloway, K.C.B., 
to Caroline, second dau. of Edward Pengelley, 
esq., Military Store Staff, Halifax. 

Oct. 15. At St.George’s, Hanover-sq., the 
Hon. and Rev. George Herbert, Vicar of Clun, 
Shropshire, to Elizabeth Beatrice, fourth dau. 
of the late Sir Tatton Sykes, bart., of Sledmere, 
Yorkshire. 

At St. Katherine’s, Savernake Forest, Lieut.- 
Col. the Hon. Henry Byng, of the Coldstream 
Guards, second son of the Earl of Strafford, to 
the Countess Henrietta Danneskiold Samsoe, 
eldest dau. of H.E. Count Christian Danneskiold 
Samsoe, and niece to the Marquis of Ailesbury. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, George Lidwill, 
esq., late Capt. 19th Regt., only son of Fredk. 
Lidwill, esq., of Dromard, Templemore, co. 
Tipperary, to Edith Wheatley, eldest dau. of 
Henry Adams, esq., of Hanover-villas, Not- 
ting-hill. 

At Chute, Wilts., John Frederic Everett, 
esq., Capt. 25th Regt. (the King’s Own Bor- 
derers), eldest son of Joseph Everett, esq-, 
of Greenlill-house, Wilts., to Mary Florence, 
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second dau. of the Rev. Henry Fowle, of Chute- 
lodge, in the same county. 

At Trinity Church, Winchester, the Rev. 
James Leith Moody, M.A., Chaplain to the 
Forces, to Mary, second dau. of the Rev. W. D. 
Longlands, M.A., formerly Rector of St. Ger- 
ran’s, Cornwall. 

At St. John’s, Paddington, Edward, son of 
Henry Wilkin, esq., of Connaught-terr., Hyde- 
park, to Katharine Anne Sarah, eldest dau. of 
John King, esq., of Tunbridge-hall, Bottisham, 
Cambridge. 

At Holy Trinity, Paddington, Arthur Annes- 
ley, third son of the late John Hancocks, esq., 
of Wolverley Court, Worcestershire, to Ger- 
trude, dau. of the late Rev. John William 
Donaldson, D.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity 
Coliege, Cambridge, and granddau. of Sir John 
C. Mortlock. 

At St. Nicholas, Brighton, the Rev. J. J. 
Reynolds, B.A., Rector of Shaftesbury, Dorset, 
to Louisa Elizabeth, dau. of the late John 
Meadows, esq., and widow of T. E. Wills, esq., 
of Beile Vue, Shaftesbury. . 

At Knoddishall, Suffolk, Oswald Peter Leigh, 
esq., of Belmont, Cheshire, to Frances, only 
dau. of the Rev. George A. Whitaker, M.A., 
Rector of Knoddishall, and Rural Dean. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Edward Hamilton 
Finney, esq., Major 4th Royal South Middlesex 
Militia, and late lst Royals, to Susan Mary Ann 
Waite, granddau. of the late John F. Spenlove, 
esq., of the Abbey, Abingdon, Berks. 

Oct. 17. At St. Mary’s Episcopal Church, 
Montrose, Lieut. Arthur Bagley, R.N., young- 
est son of the late Richard Boyle Bagley, esq., 
and nephew of Lord Castlemaine, Moydrum 
Castle, Athlone, to William‘na, youngest dau. 
of the late George Smart, esq., of Cairnbank, 
Forfarshire. 

At Weybridge, George Howard, son of the 
late Major Fenwick, R.A., to Charlotte, eldest 
dau. of the late J. Langstaff, esq., President 
of the Medical Board of Bengal, late Hon. 
East India Company, and of Cambridge-square, 
Hyde-park. 

Oct. 20. At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, C. F. 
Bailey, esq., of Stratford-pl., London, and Lee, 
Lynton, North Devon, to Emily Jeannette, 
eldest dau. of Charles Norris Wilde, esq., and 
the Hor. Mrs. C. N. Wilde, of Russell-sq. 

At St. Peter’s, Eaton-sq., the Rev. John T. 
Barker, M.A., of Whitby, Yorkshire, to Helena, 
eldest dau. of Elliot Macnaghten, esq., Member 
of the Council of India. 

At Chilham, William Nugent Smyth, esq., 
of Low Moor, Yorkshire, son of the late Rev. 
W. St.John Smyth, of Ballymoney, co. An- 
trim, to Catherine Isabel, eldest dau. of Chas. 
Hardy, esg., of Odsall-house, Yorkshire, and 
Chilham Castle, Kent. 

At Revesby, Lincolnshire, the Rev. W. L. 
Childs, Perpetual Curate of Carrington and 
Frith Ville, to Henrietta Fowles, second dau. 
of George Bell, Revesby. 

At Little Shelford, the Rev. John Jordan 
Soden, M.A., Second Master of the Coventry 
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Grammar-school, to Eleanor Fanny, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. Henry Finch, Rector of 
Little Shelford and Vicar of Great Shelford, 
and of Long Stanton, Cambridgeshire. 

At Desertcreight, James Corry Lowry, esq., 
Lieut. R.A., eldest son of James Corry Lowry, 
esq., of Rockdale, co, Tyrone, and Mountjoy- 
8q-, Dublin, to Elizabeth Jackson, second dau. 
of Thomas Greer, esq., of Tullylagan, co. 
Tyrone, and widow of the Rev. Thomas F, 
Bushe. 

At the Cathedral, Chichester, Wm. Richard 
Harry Willett, esq., of Jersey, to Cornelia, 
youngest dau. of the Rev. John Phillips Roberts, 
Rector of Eastergate, and Minor Canon of 
Chichester Cathedral. 

At Frome, Capt. Edward Lloyd Malcolm 
Evans, of H.M.’s late 5lst M.N.I., son of the late 
Col. Evans, of H.E.I.C.S., to Mary Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. W. M. H. Williams, of 
Park-hill, Frome, Rector of Orchard Leigh, 
and Perpetual Curate of Lullington, Somerset. 

At Holy Innocents’, Liverpool, the Rev. 
Robert J. Bird, Incumbent of St. Bartholomew’s, 
Gray’s-inn-road, London, to Dorothea, second 
dau. of Andrew M’Kean, esq., of Kilkenny. 

Oct. 21. At Egginton, Derbyshire, the Rev. 
W. M. P. Pym, Curate of Little Drayton, Salop, 
to Maria Georgina, third dau. of the late Henry 
Every, esq., of Old Windsor, Berks., and sister 
of Sir Henry Every, bart. 

At Holy Trinity, Pitlochrie, Perthshire, N. 
W. Massey, son of the late Hon. Geo. Massey, 
to Georgina, dau. of the late J. G. MacTavish, 
esq., of Montreal, Canada. 

At Deane, Lancashire, the Rev. Joseph 
Heaton Stanning, of Heywood, near Man- 
chester, to Eliza, eldest dau. of the late Joseph 
Thwaites, esq., of Sharples, near Bolton-le- 
Moors. 

At Farmborough, near Bath, Capt. Walter 
J. Lord, of Sydenham, late Indian Army, to 
St. Clair Inglis, younger dau. of Dr. Ransford, 
M.D., of Sydenham, and Old Broad-st., London, 
F.R.C.P.E., &e. 

Oct. 22. At Wormbridge, Lieut.-Col. Wilber- 
force Greathed, C.B., to Alice, only dau. of the 
Rev. Archer Olive, of Whitfield, Herefordshire. 

At St. Mark’s, Kennington, Henry William 
Bristow, esq., F.R.S., of the Geological Govern- 
ment Survey of Great Britain, only son of 
Major-Gen. H. Bristow, to Eliza, second dau. 
of David Harrison, esq., of Upper-green, Ken- 
nington-pk. 

At Hertingfordbury, Herts., John Wormald, 
esq., of Raven’s-lodge, Dewsbury, to Annie, 
eldest dau. of Col. Bailey, of Hertingfordbury. 

At Hagworthingham, Francis, second son of 
the Rev. W. Worsley, Rector of Bratoft, to 
Katherine Elizabeth Edith, youngest dau.- of 
the Rev. Francis Pickford, Rector of Hag- 
worthingham. 

At St. Mary’s, Islington, Brice McI. A. Col- 
liver, esq., S.C.L., Ch. Ch., Oxford, to Maude 
Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the Rev. G. L, 
Hanson, Vicar of Great Burstead, Essex. 

At Hallaton, Thomas Hicks, esq., of Brighton, 
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to Isabella, youngest dau. of the late Sir Henry 
Bromley Hinrich and of Lady Hinrich, of 
Hallaton Manor-house, Leicestershire. 

Oct. 24. At the parish church, St. Maryle- 
bone, Major Henry M. Sall, unattached, late 
lst Battalion 22nd Regt., to Elizabeth Sarah, 
widow of Thos. Reeve Tucker, esq., of Ceylon, 
and second dau. of Lieut.-Col. J. W. Bennett, 
late 101st Regt. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Frederick J. 
Ponsonby Hill, esq., Capt. Ist (the Royal) Regt., 
fourth son of the late Edward Eustace Hill, 
esq., Major 96th Regt., to Elizabeth Newen- 
ham, eldest dau. of Solomon Watson, esq., of 
Monkstown, co. Dublin. 

Oct. 27. At St. Peter’s, Notting-hill, Frederic 
Anderson Stebbing, esq., Capt. H.M.’s 8th 
(the King’s) Regt., to Louisa, second dau. of 
J. 8. Pidgeon, esq., of Pembridge-villas, Bays- 
water. 

At St. Mary’s, Sandwich, Alfred Gillow, esq., 
of St. Nicholas, Thanet, to Eliza Anne, only 
child of Richard Joynes Emmerson, esq., of 
Sandwich, and granddaughter of Admiral Sir 
Edward Harvey, K.C.B., of Walmer, Kent. 

Oct. 28. At All Saints’ Church, Lewes, George 
Cresswell, esq., Capt. unattached (late H.M.’s 
89th Regt.), youngest son of William Cresswell, 
esq., of Sussex-gardens, Hyde-pk., to Isabel 
Sophia, elder dau. of William Vidler Langridge, 
esq., of Lewes, Sussex. 

At St. John the Baptist’s, Kentish-town, 
John Smith Betts, esq., of the Grange, East- 
cott, Middlesex, to Lucy, youngest dau. of 
Commander Lardner Dennys, R.N., of Leigh- 
ton-villas, Tufnell-pk. West. 

At Scissett, Yorkshire, the Rev. William R. 
Tagart, B.A., to Sarah, youngest dau. of the 
late Edward Sykes, esq., Bank-house, Wake- 
field, and widow of the Rev. J. Starkey, of 
Routh, Yorkshire. 

At St. Giles’s, Colchester, Brevet - Major 
Emilius Charles Delmé Radcliffe, 88th Con- 
naught Rangers, to Louisa Boddicott, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. James John Holroyd, of White- 
hall, Essex, Rector of Abberton. 

Oct. 29. At Moncrieffe-house, the Marquis 
of Tullibardine, only sén of the Duke of 
Athole, to Louisa, eldest dau. of Sir Thomas 
and Lady Louisa Moncrieffe. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, George, eldest son 
of George Sowerby, esq., of Wycliffe-hall, York- 
shire, to Emily Isabella Jane, third dau. of the 
late Robert Airey, esq., of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

At Wadsley, Henry Tuke Holmes, esq. , Capt. 
Royal Lancashire Artillery Militia, to Mary, 
youngest dau. of John Fowler, esq., of Wads- 
ley-hall, near Sheffield. 

At the Abbey Church, Great Malvern, the 
Rev. Alexander Grimston, fifth son of the late 
Charles Grimston, esq., of Kilnwick, to Una 
Kate, dau. of the late Roland W. T. Money, 
esq., of H.M.’s Indian Army. 

At All Saints’, Derby, George Ruddle, esq., 
of Walton-house, Gloucestershire, to Louisa, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. Francis Laing, 
of the Mythe, Tewkesbury. 
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At St. David’s, Exeter, Charles J. Follett, 
esq., Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, 
second son of John Follett, esq., of Mount- 
Wear-house, Devon, to Eliza Harriet Maria, 
eldest dau. of the late William Nation, esq., 
of Exeter. 

At Seend, Wilts., Nelson, third son of the 
late John Bendyshe, esq., of Barrington-hall, 
Cambridgeshire, to Charlotte, youngest dau. of 
the late Capt. Henry Brodrick, 29th Regt. 

At Normacott, the Rev. Charles Clark, of 
Halifax, Yorkshire, to Jane Eliza, dau. of 
Henry Wileman, esq., of Canterbury-villa, 
Longton, Staffordshire. 

Oct, 31. At Charlton, Kent, Major W. R. 
Gray, 4th Battalion Military Train, to Amy, 
second dau. of the Rev. William Hare, Chap- 
lain to the Forces, Woolwich. 

At Addlestone, Walter booth, esq., of H.M.’s 
Military Store Staff, to Florentia, fourth dau. 
of Capt. G. J. Gardner, R.N., of New Haw. 

Nov. 2, At Hythe, Kent, Acolphus Franke 
Notley, esq., of the Royal Engineer Depart- 
ment, to Ellen Louisa, youngest dau. of Robt. 
Fletcher, esq., of Worthing. 

Nov.3. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Edw. 
Coysgarne Sim, esq., Capt. R.E., to Alice 
Frances Howley, youngest dau. of William 
Kingsmill, esq., of Sydmonton-court, Hants. 

At Westbury-upon-Trym, Gloucestershire, 
Seafield Grant, esq., H.M.’s 47th Regt. M.N.L., 
third son of the late Col. Charles St. John 
Grant, of the Madras Army, to Jane, elder 
dau. of Henry Taylor Chamberlain, esq., of 
Redland, Gloucestershire. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., J..V. Ashwood, 
esq., of Longdon-hall, Shropshire, to Caroline 
Louisa, youngest dau. of the late Wm. Belliss, 
esq., of Wappenshall, in the same county. 

Nov. 4. At Felton, Herefordshire, the Rev. 
J. H. Bainbrigge, second son of the late Gen. 
Sir Philip Bainbrigge, K.C.B., to Eliza Emily, 
youngest dau. of the late Col. Bund, of Wick- 
house, Worcestershire. 

At Kilcullen, co. Kildare, Hans Hendrick, 
esq., of Kerdiffstown, Naas, to Jane Harriette, 
dau. of the late Robert Borrowes, esq., Gill- 
town, co. Kildare, and granddau. of Sir Kildare 
Borrowes. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Robt. Lampen, 
esq., 87th Royal Irish Fusiliers, to Mary Coralie, 
widow of William J. Durham, esq. 

At St. Philip and St. James’, Oxford, Wallace 
William Cragg, of Exeter College, and Glyn 
Padarn, Llanberis, N, Wales, to Elizabeth Ann, 
fifth dau. of the late William Seckham, esq., of 
the Rectory-house, Kidlington, (xon. 

Nov. 5. At St. Barnabas’, Kensington, Alex- 
ander, only surviving son of the late Peter 
Clutterbuck, esq., of Red-hall, Watford, Herts., 
to Adelaide, youngest dau. of Sir George 
Barrow, bart. 

At St. Thomas’s, Dublin, Cuthbert F. Daly, 
esq., Capt. R.M.L.I., son of the late Col. Daly, 
to Elizabeth, dau. of the late W. Hopkins, 
esq., Frayne, co. Meath. 

At Cranoe, Harry Walker, esq., of Burton 
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Coggles, Lincolnshire, youngest son of John 
Walker, esq., of Spilsby, to Augusta, second 
dau. of the Rev. John Harwood Hill, Rector of 
Cranoe, and Vicar of Welham, Leicestershire. 

At St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Edinburgh, 
Edward William Seymour, esq., of Porthmawr, 
Breconshire, to Louisa Frances, youngest dau. 
of the late William Grant Macdowall, esq., of 
Arndilly. 

Nov. 7. At Christ Church, Marylebone, 
Michael F. K. Seymour, esq., only son of Vice- 
Adm. Sir Michael Seymour, G.C.B., Com- 
mander-in-Chief at Portsmouth, to Elizabeth 
Georgina Frederica, only de». of Capt. W. H. 
Kennedy, R.N., and granddau. of the late 
Adm. the Hon. Sir Charles Paget. 

At St. John’s Chapel, Edinburgh, Capt. John 
Macvicar Burn, R.A., to Jemima, youngest 
dau. of James Syme, esq., Professor of Clinical 
Surgery in the University of Edinburgh. 

Nov. 8. At Ealing, Middlesex, T. Prender- 
gast B. Walsh, esq., of the Laragh Manor, and 
of Carrareagh, co. Cavan, H.M.’s lst Bombay 
Grenadier Regt., to Isabel, only surviving 
child of the late Francis Nicholas, esq., LL.D., 
of Ealing, and Wadbam College, Oxford. 

Nov. 9. At St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, 
Edinburgh, Michael Stocks, esq., of Latheron- 
wheel, Caithness, late Major Royal Dragoons, 
elder son of Michael Stocks, esq., of Shibden- 
hall, Yorkshire, to Jane Mary, younger dau. of 
the late Colin Macechran, esq., of Oatfield, 
Argyleshire. 

Nov. 10. In the house of H.M.’s Minister 
Plenipctentiary at Turin, Douglas Arthur, eldest 
son of Lieut.-Col. William Campbell Onslow, 
Madras Army, to Caroline Isabella, second dau, 
of the Rev. Robert Loftus Tottenham, M.A., 
Chaplain to the British Legation at Turin, and 
granddau. of the late Lord Robert Ponsonby 
Tottenham, Lord Bishop of Clogher. 

At Holy Trinity, Tunbridge Wells, Major- 
Gen. Edward Hely Hutchinson, late command- 
ing H.M.’s 35th Regt., youngest son of the late 
Hon. Christopher Hely Hutchinson, M.P. for 
the city of Cork, to Margaret Bell, dau. of the 
late John Livingstone, esq., and niece of the 
late George Hamilton Bell, esq., of Edinburgh. 

At Parsonstown, King’s County, George Gil- 
mour, esq., 2lst Fusiliers, to Rebecca, fourth 
dau. of John Fossitt, esq., of the Island, in the 
same county. 

At St. James’s, Bristol, James Highett, esq., 
to Frances Elizabeth, relict of the Rev. Charles 
Robert Dampier, Rector of Bishop’s Caundle, 
Dorset, and only child of the late Rev. Edward 
Frowd, Rector of Upper Clatford, Andover, 
Hampshire. 

At St. Peter’s, Notting-hill, John Whitfeld 
Bulmer, esq., of Hereford, to Emily, second 
dau. of Tuomas Pritchard, esq., of Ford-house, 
Devon. 

Nov. 11. At Black Rock, Dublin, James 
Vaughan, esq., Staff-Surgeon R.N., Royal 
Naval Hospital, Haslar, to Mary, eldest dau. 
of the late Nicholas R. Caffrey, esq., of Dublin. 

Nov, 12. At Holbrooke, Derbyshire, I. B. 
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Horsfall, esq., M.P., to Sophia, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. Wm. Leeke, Incumbent of Holbrooke. 

At St. Clement Danes’, Strand, the Rev. 
John Edw. Johnson, B.A., Vicar of Thorney, 
Notts., and eldest son of the late John John- 
son, esq., of Highfield, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
to Harriett Letitia, eldest dau. of John Riles 
Bindley, esq., of Prior-pk., Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 

At St. Peter’s, Sandwich, Thomas William 
Russell, esq., to Mary Ann, relict of John 
Fryer, esq. 

At Eccles, Robert Phillips, esq., of Man- 
chester, fourth son of the late Robert Phillips, 
esq., Capt. H.M.’s 40th Regt. Foot, to Cecilia, 
dau. of the Rev. Canon Stowell, of Christ 
Church, Salford. 

At Perth, John Thomson Crawford, esq., 
Bengal C.S., to Anna Maria Jessie, dau. of 
Donald McCallum, esq., late of Calcutta. 

Nov. 14. At All Saints’, Norfolk-sq., Edward 
Francis Murray, esq., of Slough, youngest son 
of Sir James Murray, Dublin, to Emily Jane, 
eldest dau. of Henry Smith Boulderson, esq., 
Gloucester-sq., Hyde-pk., and widow of Henry 
Brereton, esq., Bengal Civil Service. 

At Henbury, the Rev. Henry Law Harkness, 
of Malvern, to Agatha Ariel, eldest dau. of 
Edw. Clark, esq., of Brentry, Gloucestershire. 

Nov. 17. At St. Alphege, Greenwich, James 
Chaston, esq., of Brundish-lodge, near Fram- 
lingham, Suffolk, to Julia Atkins Sanders, only 
surviving dau. of the late Capt. Wm. Cousens, 
H.E.I1.C.S., and granddau. of the late Robert 
Leech, esq., Member of Council and Civil Judge 
in the Island of St, Helena. 

At the parish church, Kensington, Lord 
William Lennox, to Maria Jane, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. Capel Molyneux, Incumbent of St. 
Paul’s, Onslow-sq. 

Nov. 18. At St. Germains, East Lothian, 
Col. D. Anderson, 22nd Regt., eldest son of 
Warren Hastings Anderson, esq., to Charlotte 
Christina, eldest surviving dau. of David 
Anderson, esq., of St. Germains. 

Nov. 19. At Riddlesworth, the Hon. T. C. 
Bruce, youngest son of the late Earl of Elgin 
and Kincardine, to Sarah Caroline, eldest dau. 
of Thomas Thornhill, esq., of Riddlesworth- 
hall, Norfolk. 

At Hollington, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Richd. 
Graham Birch, esq., Lieut. (late) Ist Bengal 
Eur, Lt. Cavalry, second son of Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir Richard Birch, K.C.B., to Marion, youngest 
dau. of the late W. F. Bally, esq. 

At the Bavarian Chapel, Warwick-st., Capt. 
Chas. Lennox Tredcroft, R.H.A., to Harriette 
Sophia Louisa, eldest dau. of J. H. Woodward, 
esq., of Bruges. 

At the Church of the Subdeanery, Chichester, 
Stephen Ratcliffe Pope, esq., of March, Cam- 
bridgeshire, to Frances Elizabeth, second dau, 
of the Rev. T. Brown, Prebendary of Chichest 

At St. Mary’s, Lambeth, John William, only 
son of John Parker, esq., Wincanton, Somerset, 
to Blanche Charlotte Willsher, second dau. of 
Geo. Harrison Rogers-Harrison, esq., Windso 
Herald, F.S.A, ; 
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Obituary. 


[Relatives or Friends supplying Memoirs are requested to append their Ad- 
dresses, in order that a Copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE containing 
their Communications may be forwarded to them.] 


Tue Marquis or HuntTty. 

Sept.17. At Orton Longueville, near 
Peterborough, aged 71, the Marquis of 
Huntly. 

The deceased peer, Charles Gordon, 
Marquis of Huntly, Earl of Huntly, 
Enzie, and Aboyne, &c., in the peerage 
of Scotland; and Baron Meldrum of 
Morven, co. Aberdeen, in that of the 
United Kingdom; Premier Marquis of 
Scotland, and a Baronet of Nova Scotia, 
was the eldest son of George, ninth 
Marquis, by Catherine, second daughter 
of Sir Charles Cope, Bart., of Bramshill 
Park, Hants., and was born at Orton, 
Jan. 4, 1792. He was educated at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, where he 
graduated as M.A. in 1812. From 1818 
to 1830, under the title of Lord Aboyne, 
he was a member of Parliament, but he 
was unsuccessful in contesting Hunting- 
donshire in 1831, and from that time 
may be said to have retired from public 
life. In 1826 he married Lady Elizabeth 
Henrietta, eldest daughter of the first 
Marquis of Conyngham, who died in 
1839 without issue ; and in 1844, Mary 
Antoinetta, only surviving daughter of 
the Rev. Wm. Pegus and the Countess 
Dowager of Lindsey, by whom he has 
left a family of six sons and six daughters. 
He succeeded to the marquisate June 
17, 1853, and on the death of the Earl 
of Aberdeen, in 1860, he was chosen to 
fill the vacant post of Lord-Lieutenant 
of Aberdeenshire. He is succeeded in 
his titles and estates by his son Charles, 
Earl of Aboyne, who was born on the 
5th March,1847, and is now consequently 
in his seventeenth year. 


A local paper (the “ Banffshire Journal”) 
justly remarks that “though not coming 
much before the public, the deceased 
Marquis was highly respected in Aber- 
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deen, and especially on Deeside. At 
Aboyne, from which he took his earlier 
titles, and where he resided a portion of 
every year, he was, with his amiable 
Countess and family, greatly beloved. 
The frank and kindly manner which dis- 
tinguished his intercourse with all his 
tenants and neighbours—of whatever 
estate—was a trait in his character that 
will long be pleasantly remembered 
amongst the hills and forests of Aboyne, 
Glentanner, and Birse.” 





Lorp SINCLAIR. 

Sept. 30. At Pilmuir, Torquay, aged 
95, the Right Hon. Lord Sinclair. 

The deceased peer, Charles St. Clair, 
thirteenth Baron Sinclair, was the only 
surviving son of Andrew, the twelfth 
Lord (who did not assume the title), 
by Elizabeth, daughter of John Ruther- 
furd, esq., of Edgerston, Roxburgh- 
shire, was born at Edinburgh, July 
30, 1768, and succeeded his father 
Dec. 24, 1776; his claim to the peerage 
was affirmed by the House of Lords in 
1782. He entered the army, and served 
for several years in the 15th Regt. of 
Foot, but retired in 1802, when he had 
attained the rank of lieut.-col. He mar- 
ried, first, Feb. 13, 1802, Mary Agnes, 
only daughter of James Chisholme, esq., 
of Chisholme, by whom (who died July 
16, 1814) he had issue four sons and two 
daughters ; and secondly, Sept. 18, 1816, 
Isabella Mary, youngest daughter of 
Alexander Chatto, Esq., of Main House, 
Roxburghshire, by whom he had two 
daughters and one son. His Lordship 
was long one of the representative peers 
for Scotland, and he was also a deputy- 
lieut. for Haddingtonshire and Ber- 
wickshire, but he took little part in 
public affairs. He is succeeded by his 
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son, the Hon. James, Master of Sinclair 
(born July 3, 1803), formerly an officer 
in the Grenadier Guards, who married, 
Sept. 14, 1830, Jane, eldest daughter 
of Archibald Little, esq., of Shabden 
Park, Surrey, by whom he has a nume- 
rous family. 

The barony of Sinclair was erected 
in 1489, in favour of a son of William, 
Earl of Orkney, the Chancellor of Scot- 
land under James III. The eighth baron 
obtained an extension of the patent to 
the heirs male whatsoever of his father, 
but the ninth, tenth, and eleventh barons 
(de jure) never assumed the title. 





Apmrrat Sin Henry Horr, K.C.B. 

Sept. 23. At Holly Hill, Hampshire, 
aged 76, Admiral Sir Henry Hope, 
K.C.B. 

The deceased, who was the eldest son 
of Captain Charles Hope, R.N. (nephew 
of the second Earl of Hopetoun), by 
Jane, daughter of Admiral Sawyer, was 
born in 1787, entered the navy in the 
spring of 1798 as midshipman, became 
lieutenant in 1804, and captain in 1808. 
He served in the Mediterranean on board 
the “ Kent,” 74 (which ship conveyed 
Sir Ralph Abercromby to Egypt), and 
was also at the blockade of Alexandria, 
in 1801. He afterwards removed to the 
“ Swiftsure,” Captain Benjamin Hallo- 
well, and was on board that ship in the 
desperate engagement with the enemy 
which reduced her to a wreck, and ren- 
dered her a prize to a portion of the 
French squadron which had escaped from 
Toulon. He afterwards saw a variety 
of hard service in almost every part 
of the world, and was in command of 
the “Endymion,” 40 - gun frigate, in 
1815, when he distinguished himself by 
his ardour in pursuing, his intrepidity 
in bringing to close action, and his un- 
daunted spirit in maintaining for two 
hours and a half a most unequal conflict 
with the American ship “ President,” of 
56 guns and 465 men, which at length 
hauled down her colours, after a loss of 
35 killed and 70 wounded. Previously to 
this affair, Captain Hope had taken the 
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“Perry,” letter of marque, had also 
served at the blockade of New London, 
and had contributed, during an exprdi- 
tion up the Penobscot, to the capture of 
the town of Castine, September 1, 1814. 
On arriving with his prize at Spithead, 
he was presented by the Admiralty with 
a gold medal, and was nominated a Com- 
panion of the Order of the Bath. The 
“ Endymion” was put out of commission 
in September, 1815, and her commander 
ever after remained on half-pay. He, 
however, was successively advanced to 
the rank of rear-admiral, vice admiral, 
and admiral, and was also naval aide-de- 
camp to William IV. and to her present 
Majesty. In July, 1855, he was nomi- 
nated a Knight Commander of the Order 
of the Bath. His commissions bore date 
as follow: — Lieutenant, May 3, 1804; 
commander, Jan. 22, 1807; captain, 
May 24, 1808; rear-admiral, Nov. 9, 
1846; vice-admiral, April 2, 1853; and 
admiral, Jan. 20, 1858. 

In 1828 he married his cousin, Jane 
Sophia, youngest daughter of Admiral 
Sir Herbert Sawyer, K.C.B., of Dalby 
Hall, Leicestershire, but was left a 
widower in the following year. He left 
personal property to the amount of 
£70,000, nearly one-half of which he be- 
queathed to various religious and charit- 
able societies ; the main bequests being 
the following :—Church Missionary So- 
ciety, £4,000; British and Foreign Bible 
Society, £4,000 ; London City Mission, 
£4,000; Society for Promoting Chris- 
tianity amongst the Jews, £2,000; 
Church Pastoral Aid Society, £2,000; 
Colonial Church and Schools, £2,000; 
Irish Church Mission, £1,000; Sailors’ 
Home, Wells-street, London Docks, 
£1,000; and to the church in connec- 
tion with the Sailors’ Home a legacy of 
£5,000 (which by the codicil was in- 
creased from £1,000) ; to the Richmond 
School for the Daughters of Naval 
Officers, £1,000; Thames Church Mis- 
sion, Sailors’ Destitute Asylum, Ship- 
wrecked Muriners’ Society, Sailors’ Or- 
phan Girls’ School at Hampstead, Lon- 
don Church Extension and Training Aid 
Institution, each a legacy of £500. 
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Rieut Hon. Epwarp Etzicer, M.P. 

Sept. 17. At Ardochy, Glengarry, 
aged 80, the Right Hon. Edward El- 
lice, M.P. 

The deceased was descended from 
a family long settled in Aberdeenshire, 
but was himself born at Montreal, in 
Canada, in 1781, his father, Mr. Alex- 
ander Ellice, being then the managing 
director of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
Being sent to Europe for education, he 
was placed first at Winchester School, 
and afterwards at the Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, which he left with the degree 
of M.A. in 1800, when he returned to 
America, and entered into the service of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

After the lapse of a few years he 
settled in London as a member of the 
firm of Inglis and Ellice, an extensive 
West India and American house. He 
soon after married Lady Hannah Bet- 
tesworth (the youngest sister of Earl 
Grey, and relict of Captain Bette-w: rth, 
R.N.), and thus became connected with 
the leading members of the Whig party ; 
he, however, by no means neglected 
commerce for politics, but was one of 
the most successful merchants of his 
time. In 1818 he was elected M.P. for 
Coventry, and, with only the interval of 
one Purliament (1826—1830), he con- 
tinued the representative of that city 
until his death. When Earl Grey came 
into office, Mr. Ellice obtained the post 
of Secretary to the Treasuty, and he 
made himself conspicuous by his activity 
in regard to the election of the Parlia- 
ment of 1831 which passed the Reform 
Bill. He resigned the Secretaryship of 
the Treasury in August, 1832, but was 
induced to resume office in April, 1833, 
when he was appointed Secretary of 
War, which post he continued to hold 
till the Melbourne Administration re- 
tired from office in December, 1834. 
From that time he refused to again 
enter tlhe public service, but he con- 
tinued an active member of the House 
of Commons, and his counsel and co- 
operation were earnestly sought by each 
succeeding Ministry of Liberal principles. 

Mr. Ellice was a man of large pro- 
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perty, not only in Canada, but in Great 
Britain. He through life evinced a 
great partiality for the Highlands, and 
at his residence of Glenquoich, where he 
usually passed the Parliamentary recess, 
he exercised unbounded hospitality, as 
many as 1,400 guests being entertained 
there in a single sea-on. There was 
scarcely a visitor to the North, distin- 
guished either in the literary or political 
world, who had not the privilege of 
spending a few pleasant days at Glen- 
quoich, and the friends of the deceased 
in that part of the country had thus 
opportunities of mixing in society such 
as could rarely be met with elsewhere. 

Mr. Ellice’s death was very su“den. 
Only a week before, he had presided at 
a public dinner at Aberdeen, and he 
continued to the last apparently in his 
usual health and spirits, being found 
dead in his bed without any previous 
illness. 

By his first wife (who died July 29, 
1832) Mr. Ellice had an only son, Mr. 
Edward Ellice, M.P. for St. Andrews 
Burghs, who married a daughter of the 
late General Balfour, and sister of the 
present Mr. Balfour, of Balbirnie. In 
1843 he married Lady Leicester, the re- 
lict of Mr. Coke of Holkham, the first 
Earl of Leicester, who died in the fol- 
lowing year. 

Mr. Ellice last year received the hono- 
rary degree of D.C.L. from the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrews, and he was a De- 
puty-Lieutenant of Invernesshire. He 
was the original chairman of the Re- 
form Club, which was mainly established 
in 1834-5 by his influence. He was the 
intimate friend of many French states- 
men of the Orleans dynasty, and of M. 
Thiers in particular; and with many 
other foreigners of distinction he main- 
tained to the hour of his death con- 
fidential correspondence. 

As to his long Parliamentary career, 
“The Times” remarks :— 

“ Perhaps no representative of a large 
town was ever so long a popular member 
or was allowed such independent action 
in the House of Commons. On any un- 
popular vote in Parliament he was ac- 
customed to make public an explana- 
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tory and exculpatory letter to his con- 


stituents. If this was not altogether 
‘satisfactory’ to his hard taskmasters the 
‘old treemen,’ his personal presence in 
Coventry always made everything right. 
He never canvassed in the ordinary sense 
of the term. On his arrival for re- 
election he addressed the workmen in 
the manufactories and at their nightly 
places of resort. It is needless to say 
that his occasional donations and gifts 
for public local purposes were most 
lineral. Among his best Coventry sup- 
porters he numbered several masters of 
Conservative opinions, and the most ex- 
treme Radicais gave him their split 
votes in exchange for his capital speeches 
aud promises to be less Whiggish in 
future. The truth was that the member 
and his constituents thoroughly under- 
stood and trusted each other.” 





G. W. Hors, Esq., M.P. 

Oct.18. At Luffness, Haddington- 
shire, aged 54, George William Hope, 
Esq., M.P. for New Windsor. 

The deceased was the eldest surviving 
son of General the Hon. Sir Alexander 
Hope (fourth son of the second Earl of 
Hopetoun), by Georgina Alicia, third 
daughter of George Browne, Esq., of 
Ellistoun. He was born at Blackheath, 
in 1808, was educated at Christ Church, 
Oxford, and was called to the bar at 
Lincoln’s Inn in 1831. The death of 
an elder brother, however,—who, by 
the way, contested on one occasion the 
county of East Lothian, and there dis- 
played the talents for which the whole 
family have been remarkable,—altered 
his position, and removed him out of 
the ranks of practising barristers. In 
1836 he married the younger daughter 
and co-heiress of Lord Montagu. Mr. 
Hope, having by the death of his brother 
been rendered independent of the legal 
profession, very early began to turn his 
attention to politics, was elected for 
Weymouth in 1837, and was again 
chosen for the same place in 1841, but 
was unseated on a petition. He was 
returned for Southampton in 1842, and 
became Under Secretary for the Colonies, 
an appointment which he held until the 
retirement of Lord Stanley, the Colonial 
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Secretary, in December, 1845, and when 
the Parliament was dissolved in 1846 
he did not offer himself for re-election. 
In 1859, however, he again came for- 
ward, and was chosen for New Windsor, 
as an avowed supporter of the Derby 
Adininistration. He retained his seat 
until his death, althoush failing health 
had of late rendered his attendance in 
Parliament very much less frequent than 
in former days, when he was remarkable 
for his earnest attention to business, 
He then shewed himself an able speaker, 
and was remarked for his spirited de- 
fence of the policy of Lord Stanley as 
Colonial Minister, when called in ques- 
tion on several occasions, particularly by 
Sir William Molesworth and Mr. Charles 
Bullev, after his elevation to the House 
of Lords had rendered the services of an 
attached friend and champion neces-ary 
to him. 





J. H. Lanaston, Esq,. M.P. 

Oct.19. At Sarsden, Oxfordshire, 
aged 66, James Haughton Langston, 
Esq., M.P. for the city of Oxford. 

The deceased was the son of John 
Langston, Esq., of Sarsden House, and 
was born in 1797. He was educated at 
Christ Church, Oxford, at which Uni- 
versity he was created Honorary Doctor 
of Civil Law in 1819. In 1824 he 
married Lady Julia Moreton, daughter 
of Thomas, first Earl of Ducie. 

Mr. Langston’s first entry into Par- 
liament was for the borough of Wood- 
stock. In 1826 he was elected for the 
city of Oxford, when he headed the pull, 
and he occupied the same position at 
each succeeding election. In 1835 he 
retired from political life, but came 
forward again in 1841, and was elected. 
In 1847 and 1852 he was returned 
without opposition in company wiih 
Sir W. P. Wood. In 1857 he again 
stood a contest with the same result as 
before, being returned with Mr. Neate, 
when the numbers were as follows :— 
Langston, 1,667; Neate, 1,057; Card- 
well, 1,016; Gaselee, 225. Mr. Langs- 
ton throughout his early career was 
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a Liberal, and he was also a strenuous 
supporter of the ballot. He stood very 
high in the estimation even of his 
political opponents, and he was also 
favourably known as a good landlord 
and an active magistrate. 





Marsuat Count D’ORNANO. 

Oc!. 14. At the Hotel des Invalides, 
Paris, aged 79, Marshal Count Philippe 
@’Ornano. 

The deceased, who was born at Ajaccio, 
January 17, 1784, was son of Lucien 
d@’Ornano, Col. of the National Guard of 
Ajaccio, and of Isabelle Bonaparte, cousin 
of Napoleon I. At 16 he was sub-lieu- 
tenant of Dragoons, and made the second 
campaign of Italy; at 19 he formed 
part of the expedition to St. Domingo. 
He brought home despatches, and went 
out again to St. Domingo, where he had 
the good fortune to escape the almost 
entire destruction which swept away 
the expeditionary force and its chief. 

In 1803 Ornano was made captain 
and adjutant-major of his regiment, and 
a couple of years afterwards the First 
Consul gave him the command of a bat- 
talion of Corsican sharp-shooters. He 
was present at the camp of Boulogne, 
and there received, at the creation of 
that order, the Legion of Honour. He 
was present at Austerlitz, and obtained 
the Cross of officer of the Legion. After 
the battle of Jena he was ptomoted to 
the coloneley of the .25th Regiment of 
Dragoons, with which he served in Po- 
land. He next went to Spain under 
Nes, and was present in several affairs. 
In 1811 he obtained the rank of general 
of brigade; joined the expedition to 
Russia; was present at Ostronow and 
Mohilev, and was named general of 
division a few days before the battle 
of the Moskowa, where be commanded 
the cavalry of the army of Italy under 
the orders of Prince Eugéne Beau- 
harnais. He wus severely wounded in 
the retreat, and only escaped through 
a carriage being given up for him by 
Napoleon. .During the campaign in 
Frauce he commanded the Dragoons of 
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the Guard, and took an active part in 


the defence of Paris. He gave in his 
adhesion to the Bourbons when they 
were restored in 1814, and served under 
them; but when Napoleon escaped from 
Elba he declared for bis old chief, but 
a wound received in a duel prevented 
his appearing at Waterloo, After the 
second fall of the Emperor he was ar- 
rested, imprisoned, and finally exiled to 
Belgium. He was, however, allowed to 
return to France in 1818, but took no 
part in public affairs. In 1830, how- 
ever, he joined the monarchy of July, 
and became cominandant of the 4th 
Military Division, and Peer of France. 
On the establishment of the Republic in 
1848, Count Ornano, who had been re- 
moved from his command by the Pro- 
visional Government, accepted without 
any difficulty the new order of things, 
and was elected to the Constituent As- 
sembly for the department of the Indre 
and Loire in 1849. His known rela- 
tions with the President of the Republic 
caused him to be regarded as one of the 
leading partisans of the Elysée. On the 
dissolution of the Constituent, he was 
again returned for the same department 
to the Legislative Assembly, and, as a 
matter of course, constantly voted with 
the Elyséans. He was one of the first 
named members of the Consultive Com- 
mission after the coup d’état, and his 
filelity was rewarded by his nomina- 
tion to the post of Grand Chancellor 
of the Legion of Honour, together with 
the rank of Senator. On the retire- 
ment of Prince Jerome, father of Prince 
Napoleon, he was appointed Governor 
of the Invalides, where, two days only 
before his death, he was visited by the 
Emperor. 

We borrow from Galignani some par- 
ticulars relating to the ancestry of the 
late Marshal :— 

“Few families reckon among their 
members a greater number of distin- 
guished men than that of the late Count, 
the third warshal of the name. Sprung 
from the sovereign counts of Corsica, 
dukes de Mittihano, princes of Montlaur 
and Cistria, the family goes back to 
Ugo Colouna, who conquered Corsica 
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from the Saracens in the time of Char- 
lemagne, and it has produced a cardinal, 
several bishops, and three marshals. 
Sampierro d’Ornano entered the French 
service in 1533, and obtained from 
Francis I., for his conduct at the siege 
of Perpignan, where he saved the life 
of the Dauphin, the right of bearing in 
his arms two bands azure, with a fleur- 
de-lys or. He was killed while attempt- 
ing to conquer Corsica from the Genoese 
in 1567. Alfonse his son, the first mar- 
shal, was created by Henri IV., after 
having rendered constaut services to his 
King. The son of Alfonse—Jean-Bap- 
tiste, Count de Montlaur—was the 
see'nd marshal, and received the biton 
under Louis XIII.; Richelieu had him 
imprisoned in 1626, considering him 
dangerous. ‘The last representative of 
that bra.ch died in 1698. The chief 
of another branch was a general and 
governor of Bayonne under Louis XVI., 
and was the guardian of Mlle. Cabarrus, 
afterwards wife of Tallien and Princess 
of Chimay.” 

The Marshal first married the Countess 
Colonna Walewski, née Countess Lac- 
zynska, mother of the present Count 
Walewski. She died in1817. He leaves 
only one son, Count Rudolphe d’Ornano, 
Deputy, first Chamberlain to the Em- 
peror, and Master of the Ceremonies. 
His cousin, Napoleon Ornano,—also re- 
lated to the Bonaparte family,—who was 
then a second lieutenant in the 3rd 
Regt. of Dragoons, was implicated in 
the Boulogne affair in 1840. He was 
tried before the Chamber of Peers, aud 
sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment. 





M. BiLxav.t. 

Oct. 13. At Gresiliéres, near Nantes, 
aged 58, M. Billault, Minister of State. 

The deceased was born at Vannes, 
Nov. 12, 1805. He joined the bar of 
Nantes at the age of twenty, and was 
named deputy in 1837, by three electoral 
colleges in the Loire-Inférieure, those of 
Nantes, Paimbceuf, and Ancenis, when 
he selected the last, which he repre- 
sented until 1848. He soon made him- 
self noticed in tle Chamber of Deputies. 
Energetic, bold, and always ready to 
speak, he soon became one of the most 
prominent members of the constitutional 
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Opposition. When M. Thiers formed the 
second Cabinet of which he was Presi- 
dent (March 1, 1840), he named M. Bil- 
lault Under-Secretary of State for Com- 
merce and Agriculture, and the new 
Official soon displayed a rare aptitude 
for business. M. Thiers’ ministry being 
overturned on the Eastern question and 
replaced by that in which M. Guizot 
was Miuister of Foreign Affairs, before 
becoming President of the Council, 
M. Biliault returned to the Opposition. 
He was soon after admitted a member 
of the Paris bar, and in the Chamber he 
became one of the most persistent and 
acrimovious opponents of M. Guizot’s 
Government. He particularly distin- 
guished himself by his opposition to the 
right of search, and to what was called 
the “ Pritchard indemnity.” In 1846 he 
was elected for the third arrondissement 
of Paris, and also for Ancenis in the 
Morbihan. Though he was one of those 
who declaimed most violently against the 
corruption “ which,” he said, “threatened 
to destroy for ever all representative in- 
stitutions in France,” he declined taking 
any active part in the organization of 
the Reform banquets which were the 
precursors of the Revolution of February. 
Immediate'y after that event, M. Bil- 
lault was returned to the Constituent 
Assembly for the department of the 
Loire Inférieure. There were thirteen 
representatives named, and he was third 
on the list, having obtained 88,858 votes. 
He took his place among the “ mode- 
rate Democratic” party, and voted for 
the banishment of the Orleans family ; 
against the Bill requiring security from 
the journals, and against two Legislative 
Chambers; but in all other questions, 
including the election of President of 
the Republic, he acted with the Right. 
He was not re-elected in 1849 for the 
Legislative Assembly, but the Prince- 
President, who had formed a just ap- 
preciation of his value, did not lose sight 
of him, and more than once applied to 
him when new winisterial combinations 
were found necessary. 

After the coup d'état of the 2nd of 
December M. Billault was returned for 
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St. Girons in the Ariége, and was named 
President of the new Corps Législatif, 
and greatly contributed to the re-esta- 
blishment of the Empire. In July, 1854, 
he succeeded M. de Persigny as Minister 
of the Interior, and was called up to the 
Senate in December of the same year. 
While in this post he succeeded in pass- 
ing the law of public safety, popularly 
known as the Lois des Suspects, ufter 
Orsini’s attempt, but was superseded by 
General Espinasse, who was considered 
the best instrument for carrying out its 
provisions. M. Billault was subsequently 
named Minister without portfolio, and 
his duty was, with M. Buroche, to de- 
fend in the Chamber the acts of the 
Government. The labour thrown upon 
him by this ungrateful office (for he 
often had to defend measures which he 
did not approve) undermined his health. 
At the next change of Ministry he was 
app»inted Minister of State in place of 
M. Walewski; and as he continued to 
be the official advocate in the Senate 
and Legislative Corps, it seemed to be 
the first step towards a return to the 
old system of responsible Ministers. 
His death occurred from heart disease, 
which was believed to be aggravated by 
the result of the elections of 1863, when 
several known opponents of the Imperial 
rule were returned. He was an able and 
a ready speaker, and no one ever suc- 
ceeded better in dressing out a bad 
cause in the fairest colours. He was 
always listened to with pleasure, even 
by those who most differed from him, 
and he was singularly mild and unas- 
suming in his deportment. 

“In his private character,” says the 
Moniteur, “he was kind, affable, and 
easily reached. He was fond of facili- 
tating the entrance into life to young 
and hardworking men whose merit he 
had discovered. He remembered that 
he had himself risen by his own exer- 
tions, and that he had met with many 
difficulties. He has thus inaugurated 
more than one career, and leaves behind 
him men who will never forget him. 
M. Billault was before all a family man, 
und it was there that he found his 
greatest enjoyment, although cruelly af- 
tected by the loss of a wife whose vir- 
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tues are not forgotten. He had married 
his daughters, one to a deputy and the 
other to a member of the Council of 
State, and he had concentrated all his 
affections on his children and grand- 
children. M. Billault has now become 
a part of history, but he will be perhaps 
able even after his death to render fur- 
ther services to his country.” 





GENERAL BEDEAU. 

Oct. 30. At Nantes, aged 59, Marie 
Alphonse Bedeau, a General exiled from 
France in 1851. 

The deceased was born in 1804, en- 
tered the army at the age of 20, and 
commenced his active military life as 
a captain in the Belgian campaign of 
1831-2. In 1836 he was sent to 
Algeria, where, during a period of ten 
years, he won for himself high promo- 
tion. For his distinguished conduct at 
the siege of Constantine, he was ap- 
pointed commander of the town after 
its capture. Subsequently he was em- 
ployed against the Kabyles, tuok part 
in the expedition of Cherchell, held the 
hill of Mouzaia against the force of 
Abd-el-Kader, fought the Arabs at Me- 
deah and Miliana, and in 1842 was sent 
to operate on the frontiers of Mo- 
rocco—-where Abd-el-Kader had sought 
refuge—and to occupy the province of 
Tlemcen. Having tranquillized that 
district, after an immense number of 
conflicts with the Arabs, he took part 
in the battle of Isly in 1844, winning 
for himself a Divisional Generalship, 
and the post of Superior Commander of 
the Province of Constantine. He made 
two successful campaigns in 1845; and 
in 1847 was engaged in the expedition 
aguinst the Kabyles of Bougie. He 
was Governor of Algeria for a short 
time, being succeeded by the Duc 
d’Aumale, after which he returned to 
France, receiving the decoration of the 
Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour. 
He was chosen to act against the in- 
surgent Purisians at the outbreak against 
Louis Philippe’s Ministry, but so fa- 
voured the popular cause as greatly to 
forward the views of the Republicans. 
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On the fall of the King he was nomi- 
nated Minister of War by the Pro- 
visional Government of the new French 
Republic, but had hardly time to accept 
the office when he received the military 
command of Paris, one of his first acts 
being the disarming of a portion of the 
troops whose excesses were dreaded by 
the Government, Among his subsequent 
honours were his promotion to the com- 
mand of the First Division of the Army 
of the Alps, his election for the Loire- 
Inférieure, his appointment to the Vice- 
Presidentship of the Assembly, &c. In 
his position in the French Republic he 
distinguished himself as a friend of 
moderation, and assisted in crushing the 
rising of the “ Reds” at Paris, June, 
1848, when he received a wound. He 
refused the portfolio of Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, tendered to him by 
Gen. Cavaignac; but continued to dis- 
charge the duties of Vice-President of 
the Corps Législatif, to which he had 
been elected by the department of the 
Seine, up to the coup d’état in 1851. 
He was then arrested by order of Louis 
Napoleon, with Cavaignac and Lamo- 
riciére, and finally banished from France. 
For many years he lived privately in 
Belgium, taking no part in political 
affairs, but of late he had been allowed 
to return to France. 





Tue Rev. H. J. HutcHesson. 


Sept. 12. At the Rectory House 
of St. Alphege, Pulace-street, Canter- 
bury, aged 80, the Rev. Henry John 
Hutchesson. 

The deceased was one of the five chil- 
dren of the Rev. Thomas Hutchesson, 
Rector of Elmstone, Vicar of North- 
bourne, and Perpetual Curate of Shoul- 
den in the county of Kent, by his second 
wife, Elizabeth Beale, daughter of the 
Rev. John Pery,a clergyman who, though 
holding a benefice near Maidstone, re- 
sided chiefly at Knowle, as the intimate 
friend of the Duke and Duchess of Dor- 
set. The eldest brother of the deceased, 
General Thomas Hutchesson (born Jan. 
11, 1781), and his youngest brother, 
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Francis Pery Hutchesson M.D. (born 
April 4, 1784), died some years ago, 
leaving behind them the character of 
distinguished men in their respective 
professions. His two sisters, Misses Eliza- 
beth and Jane Hutchesson, the eldest 
and youngest children of their parents, 
still survive. 

The deceased was born at North- 
bourne, Nov. 26, 1782, and was baptized 
on the following day. His family having 
removed to Canterbury on his father’s 
decease (Nov. 3, 1789), he was entered 
on the books of the King’s School in 
that city in the year 1791, at the age of 
nine years, under the care of the learned 
and reverend Christopher Naylor, M.A., 
and the amiable and reverend John Fran- 
cis, M.A., the then Head and Under Mas- 
ters of the school. In 1800 he became, 
as a Tancred Scholar, a member of Jesus 
College, Cambridge. In 1804 he took 
the degree of B.A., but was not created 
M.A. till 1812. On the 13th of Jan. 
in that year he was elected to one of the 
Fellowships founded by Mr. Philpot for 
natives of Kent in Clare Hall, Cam- 
bridge. He was ordained deacon at 
Lambeth on Dec. 22, 1805, by Arch- 
bishop Manners-Sutton, and by the same 
prelate was admitted into the priesthood 
in Canterbury Cathedral on Sept. 24, 
1809. He was licensed to the Curacy 
of St. Alphege and St. Mary, Northgate, 
with the Chaplaincy of St. John’s Hos- 
pital, in December, 1805; and on April 
26, 1806, was appointed Domestic Chap- 
lain to George John Frederick, Duke of 
Dorset. In 1809 he became Curate of 
Waldershare and Whitfield, and in April, 
1812, he accepted the Curacy of Tha- 
nington, near Canterbury, to which in 
1817 he added the Curacy of SS. Cosmas 
and Damian in the Blean. These latter 
curacies he resigned after a tenure of 
about fourteen years, and retired into 
unofficial life, residing with his vener- 
able mother (who deceased in 1830) and 
his sisters in St. Alphege Rectory. His 
Fellowship at Clare Hall he retained till 
his death, so that he was probably con- 
nected as Fellow of a College with the 
University of Cambridge for a longer 
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period than any other Fellow of any 
College. Fora brief period in 1815 he 
undertook, at the request of the Dean 
and Chapter, the duties of the Head 
Mastership of the King’s School at Can- 
terbury, on the decease of the Rev. Chris. 
Naylor, a position for which, as a sound 
scholar, he was well qualified. He had 
during the two previous years kindly 
acted as mathematical tutor successively 
to three pupils, viz. the Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Broughton, Bishop of Sydney and Me- 
tropolitun of Australasia, the Rev. George 
Gilbert, Prebendary of Lincoln, and the 
Rev. Charles Eaton Plater, Rector of 
New Church, near Romney. By these 
he was always regarded with affectionate 
esteem. Although for the last twenty- 
five years he declined to accept any eccle- 
siastical duties, he was not uninterested 
in the affairs of the Church, but was an 
attentive observer of the changes which 
have gradually been taking place in the 
Established Communion, being everready 
to support by his pecuniary and moral 
influence all measures tending to pro- 
mote its efficiency. Quietly and un- 
ostentatiously he contributed to the 
funds of those Societies which have been 
formed within the Church on orthodox 
principles, and was generally one of the 
first subscribers to the special funds 
raised for the advancement of religion 
in the colonial dioceses, having always 
a particular regard to the province of 
his dear friend and pupil, Bishop Brough- 
ton*. During his lifetime he aided in 
the support of several students at St. 
Augustine’s, recommended to him by 
the College authorities, and on the day 
or the consecration of the College chapel 
he offered the magnificent sum of one 
thousand pounds sterling for the founda- 
tion of a Scholarship for an Australian 
student in that institution. A few years 
later he founded another Scholarship in 
the same College by a donation of one 
thousand pounds stock, to be held by a 
student from the Clergy Orphan School, 





* One of his last gifts was a donation of £10 
towards the Broughton Window in Sydney 
Cathedral. 
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or in default of such applicant, by any 
orphan son of any clergyman of the 
United Church of England and Ireland, 
of the Episcopal Church in Scotland, or 
of the Colonial Churches. 

Recently he supplied the funds for 
a Life Boat at Dungeness, which is 
called “ The Providence,” and which 
has already been the means of saving 
fourteen lives. 

After an illness of about a month’s 
duration, Mr. Hutchesson was taken to 
his rest on the 12th of September, in 
a good old age, deeply regretted by his 
sisters and by all those who had the 
privilege of being admitted to his inti- 
mate friendship. His mortal remains 
were deposited in the churchyard of 
Elmstone, in a grave formed at the 
south-east angle of the chancel. The 
mourners were Colonel Powell and Rev. 
F. Rouch (his executors), Mr. Jenkin 
(a nephew-in-law), the Warden of St. 
Augustine’s, Rev. W. Temple, Rector of 
St. Alphege, Rev. Charles Barlow, Cap- 
tain Crawley, and P. B. Hallowes, Esq. 
It is the intention of his sisters to place 
a painted glass window in Elmstone 
Church to his memory, and a tablet in 
the crypt of St. Augustine’s Chapel. 
The legacies of a public kind devised 
by him are as follows :— 

To the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel, £1,000; to the Christian 
Knowledge Society, £1,000; to the Sons 
of the Clergy, £500; to the Clergy 
Orphan School, £500; to the Society 
for Additional Curates, £500; to the 
Kent Ophthalmic Hospital, £300; to 
the Destitute Sailors’ Home, £100; to 
the Deaf and Dumb Society, £200; 
to the Kent and Canterbury Hospital, 
£100; to the Canterbury Dispensary, 
£50; to the St. John’s Foundation 
School, £200. 





Wit114M Raneer, Esq., C.E. 
Sept.12. At his residence, St.George’s- 
square, Pimlico, aged 63, William Ranger, 
Esq., C.E. 
Mr. Ranger was known of late years 
chiefly from having been employed by 
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the Board of Health upon many of the 
inquiries into the condition of towns, 
preliminary to the provisional orders 
and application of the Public Health 
Act. His reports include those on Ayles- 
bury, Barnard Castle (two), Barnsley, 
Cambridge, Chatham, Cheshunt, Coven- 
try, Crumpsall, Darlington, Dartford, 
Dewsbury, Doncaster, Edmonton,Elland- 
cum-Greetland (two), Enfield, Grimsby, 
Halifax, Hartlepool, Heckmondwyke, 
Hexham, Hertford, Hitchin, Hoddesdon 
and Broxbourne, Leicester (besides one 
on the burial-grounds), Northallerton, 
Northowram and Southowram (Halifax), 
Romford, Ryde (two or three), Shipley, 
Shirley, New Sleaford, Southampton, 
Spalding, Stockton-on-Tees (two), Thur- 
maston, Tottenham, Tynemouth, Ux- 
bridge (two), Wakefield, Waltham Ab- 
bey, Ware and Great Amwell (two, and 
one on the burial-grounds), West Cowes, 
Whippingham (two), and perbaps some 
others, besides that on Croydon, for 
which he was associated in the inquiry 
with Mr. Page. 

Some seven or eight and twenty years 
ago, Mr. Ranger’s name was most known 
in connexion with a patented system for 
the formation of concrete in blocks for 
the building of walls in the manner of 
masonry. The principal applications of 
the material that we can call to mind in 
London buildings, were those in part of 
the Wellington Barracks, and in Barry’s 
front of the College of Surgeons, Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields. In these cases the 
effect was superior at least to that of 
cement ; but in some buildings in which 
the material was employed, the dura- 
bility for ornamental accessories, if not 
plain surfaces, has not been found suffi- 
cient. Still, the artificial stone of the 
College of Surgeons is in as good a state 
as the natural stone of the hall and 
library of Lincoln’s Inn, hard by, of so 
much later date.—The Builder. 





PROFESSOR COCKERELL. 
Sept.17. At his residence, in Chester- 
terrace, Regent’s-park, aged 75, Charles 
Robert Cockerell, Esq., R,A., Emeritus 
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Professor of Architecture in the Royal 
Academy. 

The deceased was the son of Mr 
Samuel Pepys Cockerell, himself an 
architect of eminence, and was born in 
1788. His father sent him at an early 
age to Westminster School, where, as 
the form-fellow of the Duke of Bedford, 
Lord Fitzroy Somerset, Lord Russell, 
Sir John C. Hobhouse, and other emi- 
nent men, he contracted many valued 
friendships, which he retained to the 
last. From Westminster he entered his 
father’s office, where he studied’ for some: 
years, perfecting his power of pencil, 
and evincing soon such ability that in 
1809 we find him acting as confidential 
assistant to Sir R. Smirke, who was then 
engaged in the rebuilding of Covent- 
garden Theatre, and who always cor- 
dially acknowledged the value of the aid 
rendered by his young friend in the 
accomplishment of the work. Mean- 
time influences were in action which 
were to sever him for some years from 
the dry details of the desk and the 
practical application of his professional 
talent. Few of those who knew him, 
even in later years, when age had sub- 
dued and softened those indications of 
character which appear on the counten- 
ance of men, could fail to fancy how 
plainly in youth energy and imagination 
must have been legible on that fine 
brow and in those deep, expressive eyes ; 
and it is easy to conceive how an enthu- 
siastic love of sculpture, excited and 
fostered by a perusal of the Reliquie of 

tuart and Revett, and other publica- 
tions of the Dilettante Society, would 
combine with his innate spirit of adven- 
ture to drive him with resistless impulse 
from the cold and imperfect representa- 
tions of beauty to which alone he had 
access in England to the land of their 
conception itself, the city of the Violet 
Crown and the very imprints of the 
chisel of Phidias. Interest was accord- 
ingly sought to secure him a safe conduct 
to the East, and in May, 1810, he sailed 
in a sloop of war, intrusted by the kind- 
ness of the late Mr. William Hamilton, 
F.B.S., then Under-Secretary for Foreign, 
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Affairs, with despatches for the Embassy 
at Constantinople. Here he passed some 
pleasant months in the society of Byron, 
Hobhouse, Stratford Canning, and others 
of taste and genius; but Greece was the 
country of his longing, and he was im- 
patient to realize the glory of her death- 
less monuments, which had so long 
dazzled his imagination. At Athens, 
where he arrived in the autumn of the 
same year, he allied himself to a brother- 
hood of kindred fervour to his own. 
Haller of Hallerstein, the eminent Ba- 
varian, with Linck and Stackelberg, and 
Foster, an architect of Liverpool, offered 
their help and companionship in an 
undertaking, which conferred on the 
party a fame probably coeval with the 
beautiful remains which their labours 
and discoveries gave to the world. The 
stute of comparative preservation in 
which the temple of Jupiter Panhel- 
Jenius at gina then stood made them 
sanguine of recovering valuable sculp- 
tures as a reward for excavating there, 
and a fee to the Vaivode of Athens pur- 
chased the right of establishing them- 
selves on the island, It could not pur- 
chase immunity from vast manual labour, 
from exposure to climate and precarious- 
ness of supplies, or from the great per- 
sonal danger which in those days and in 
those lawless lands attended any at- 
tempt to travel or explore beyond the 
supervision of garrisons and patrols, 
Zizina itself was then, as of old, a strong- 
hold of pirates, who, lorded it in those 
waters, while the mainland swarmed 
with banditti, a band of whom, at a 
later period, held Stackelberg for a long 
time prisoner to ransom, and made car- 
tridges of his beautitul drawings. How- 
ever, the cool heads and stout hearts of 
the artist-adventurers were shortly re- 
warded for all their perils by the dis- 
eovery of the celebrated Mginetan mar- 
bles, now in the Glyptothek at Munich. 
Urgently and repeatedly did Cockerell 
write to the English Government press- 
ing them to purchase for his country 
these fruits of his labour, and offering, 
with a generosity which those who knew 
him will recognise as an element of his 
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character, to surrender his own share of 


their value. But there were weighty 
claims on the attention of Ministers at 
home, and Haller, more fortunate in 
his invitations to the Crown Prince of 
Bavaria, himself a dilettante of eminence, 
did not hesitate to avail himself of their 
delay, securing the prize for his country 
by purchase at Zante, where in the first 
instance the marbles had been stored 
after their removal from gina. An 
article on these sculptures, from the 
pen of Mr. Cockerell, appeared in the 
“Quarterly Journal of Science,” 1819; 
but the beautiful and elaborate work in 
which they, together with the treasures 
from Basse, are described and criticised, 
was not brought out by him, partly 
owing to diffidence of his own editorial 
powers, and partly to pressure of profes- 
sional avocatious, till the year 1860, 
when it was published in a handsome 
folio volume. It was in July, 1811, 
that the party of friends, having de- 
posited for safe keeping at Zante the 
beautiful Aginetan relics, set sail thence 
in an open boat for the small port of 
Pyrgo, which lies opposite on the coast 
of the Morea. Then striking inland, and 
journeying with fatigue and difficulty 
through a wild population, they reached 
Olympia, where, however, they seem to 
have found nothing worthy of a long 
halt. A happy instinct led them on to 
the Arcadian village of Andritzena, in 
the immediate neighbourhood of which, 
at Basse or Phigaleia, stood remains 
of a temple of Apollo Epicurius, with 
considerable indications of buried trea- 
sure. A singular fortune, attendant on 
Cockerell’s spirit of adventure, led in 
a great measure to the discovery of the 
Phigaleian marbles, of which he was 
able to induce England to become the 
possessor, and which are to be seen in 
the British Museum. Having crept 
during the temporary absence of the 
tenant into a hole or cleft where a wolf 
had established her lair, he felt, on 
probing with his knife the accumulated 
litter, the resistance of some uneven 
surface beneath, which before withdraw- 
ing from the den he satisfied himself 
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was sculpture. Immediate excavation 
was resolved upon; shepherds were in- 
duced to assist with their labour, and 
two fine bas-reliefs having been exhumed 
the hopes of the party were at their 
highest, when there came a peremptory 
order from the Vaivode of the district 
forbidding the peasants to help the work 
of the Giaour. Resistance to such a de- 
cree was hopeless, and, though Cuckerell’s 
indomitable spirit rebelled against the 
notion of retreat, having worked with 
little result for two days by himself with 
a small pickaxe, which was his constant 
companion, while the others were oc. 
cupied in drawing, he too was fain to 
bow to necessity, and the party left 
Basse, resolving to prosecute, if pos- 
sible, under more favourable auspices 
the research which had been so cruelly 
interrupted. Passing through Messenia, 
Cockerell now resolved to visit, at the 
price of all the hazard which the incur- 
sion might entail, the province of Maina, 
a land of savage patriots, whose boast it 
was that from the time of the Spartans 
they had held their soil unconquered 
against every successive invader. A Turk 
would not have dared to pass their 
frontier; the church bells, which hung 
mute throughout the rest of Greece, 
rang out defiantly from the belfries of 
Maina, and few Franks committed them- 
selves willingly to their vicinity ; but no 
calamitous result attended this visit, and 
Athens was safely reached again in the 
autumn of the year. 

It was always a subject of deep regret 
to Mr. Cockerell that he had no share in 
the expedition which, during his absence 
from Greece in 1812, was undertaken to 
the rich ground from which, in the pre- 
vious summer, he had been driven ; but 
Haller and the rest, having obtained 
a concession from Vely Pasha, then 
Governor of the Morea, were harassed 
by a continual fear lest the secret of 
the wolf’s den should ooze out, and the 
territory they claimed to themselves 
be occupied by strangers, and deemed it 
but prudent to avail themselves without 
delay of the sanction they had so long 
striven for. Assisted accordingly by 
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Leigh, who charged himself with th 
guardianship of English interests, and 
Bronstedt, a taleuted Dane, they pro- 
ceeded to Phigaleia, and were beyond 
their expectation fortunate in the task 
they had prescribed to themselves, ship- 
ping for Zante the proce-ds of their 
enterprise. Meanwhile, he who had been 
the life and soul of their earlier explora- 
tions was in Sicily, whither he was borne 
rather by accident than design. Dis- 
pirited at the untoward close of the 
campaign at Basse, and without im- 
mediate prospect of those facilities which 
his friends afterwards obtained, he parted 
from them at Athens, and in a small 
coasting trader, threading the islands of 
the Zgean, and filling his sketch-books 
as opportunity permitted along the 
shores of Asia Minor, one morning found 
him in the Gulf of Satalia, or, as the 
newer maps have it, Adalia, where Cap- 
tain, afterwards Admiral Beaufort, the 
celebrated hydrographer, was surveying. 
It could not have been other than .a 
pleasing change from the diseomfort of 
the little speronaro to the hospitalities 
of the frigate, which were freely offered, 
and in the enjoyment of which Cockerell 
spent some months. During the cruise 
an incident occurred which was near 
entailing on him a severe penalty for 
the recklessness with which, where an 
antiquity could be visited or a drawing 
made, he habitually trusted himself to 
the tender mercies of those lawless popu- 
lations. While separated from his party, 
and sketching at the castle of Ayas, near 
Satalia, where the captain had landed 
for water, he was informed by some 
better-disposed native that the towns- 
people had attacked the boat; and, taking 
instantly to flight, he had barely time 
to board it as it pushed off, the men 
being unarmed, when a fire of match- 
locks was opened from the shore, killing 
a midshipman and severely wounding 


Beaufort. This disaster necessitated the 


sailing of the frigate to Malta, whence 
Cockerell crossed to Sicily, and spent 
the greater part of 1812 there, devoting 
much attention to the renowned port 
of Syracuse, and labouring long and 
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earnestly at Agrigentum. The visit re- 
sulted in the beautiful work which he 
published at a later date on the Temple 
of Jupiter Olympius there, vulgarly 
called the “'Temple of the Giants.” He 
had now heard of the success of his 
friends at Basse, and was restlessly 
anxious that England should become 
the possessor of the precious remains 
they had brought to light. Thinking, 
therefore, to give greater weight to his 
country’s pretensions by his presence at 
Athens, he rejoined his former com- 
panions, and had the satisfaction of see- 
ing the Phigaleian marbles purchased 
by an agent of the English Government 
for $60,000 in May, 1813. Then the 
robust constitution and elastic frame, 
which bad braved so long that night 
air of the mountain and more deadly 
malaria of the marsh, to which many 
@ gallant traveller had succumbed, broke 
down in its turn beneath the deferred 
attack of those insidious enemies. Pro- 
strated for three months by a fever so 
akin in its terrible symptoms to plague, 
that he was deserted by the chief phy- 
sician of the city, he owed his life to 
the devoted constancy of Haller and the 
kind care of a lady at whose house he 
lay. At last he regained strength, and, 
setting out from Athens in November, 
1813, he went northward during that 
winter by Thebes und Delphi, and other 
haunts of classic fame, to the wild 
beauties of Epirus, and its then import- 
ant capital of Janina, It was probably 
during the year 1814 that he visited the 
Seven Churches of Asia Minor. The 
record of that expedition is a consicer- 
able collection of drawings, to which no 
date is attached, but at the time of 
Napoleon’s return from Elba, we find 
him investigating Pompeii, an.| forming 
one of a band of Englishmen who united 
and armed themselves to protect their 
eountrywomen in those days of anarchy 
at Naples, when the King fled at the 
rumour of Murat’s march upon the city. 
Everywhere Italy was disturbed, and 
travel was difficult and dangerous. With 
his drawings under his arm and pistols 
primed at his girdle, Cockerell rode up 
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to Rome, where his reputation had long 
preceded him. The fatigues and dangers 
he had surmounted, the courage which 
no less than talent had been essential to 
his successes, all the difficulties scarcely 
appreciable in these easier days, were 
fully realized there, and the society of 
men of genius, gathered that year in the 
Eternal City, welcomed with open arms 
the handsome, talented, brave young 
Englishman, who had so dared and 
triumphed for Art. Frenchmen formed 
a majority of the artistic circles there, 
and Cockerell soon fonnd himself allied 
in close intimacy with Caristie, Haude- 
bourg, Mazois, Ingres, and others of their 
most distinguished countrymen. The 
impression made upon his imagination by 
that winter of study in such companion- 
ship, among Rome’s princely palaces, her 
rich galleries of sculpture, and her noble 
vestiges of Imperial glory, found utter- 
ance in that beautiful and well-known 
drawing of the “ Restoration of the 
Roman Forum,” exhibited by him soon 
after his return to England, and sub- 
sequently engraved and published. In 
1816 he was at Florence, where, by his 
arrangement of the group of Niobe as it 
at present stands, he solved a long-vexed 
question, and left to the city of the 
Medici a lasting memento of his percep- 
tion and skill. Returning in the ensuing 
spring to England, he found himself 
famous before he had entered on his 
strictly professional career, which, in- 
deed, was but the superstructure of the 
foundations he had laid in his absence. 
Business flowed at once to his office, and 
before the year 1825 he had been en- 
gaged on a score or more of works of 
various importance. Among them were 
the national monument on Calton-hill, 
Edinburgh, intended to be a copy of the 
Parthenon, but never completed; the 
Hanover Chapel in Regent-street, Lam 
peter College (Gothic), the Bristol In- 
stitution of Science, and many country 
houses. Later he was successful in com- 
peting for the Cambridge University 
Library, of which, however, only one 
wing was built (1837); he executed the 
London and Westminster Bank, Loth- 
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bury (1838), the Taylor Buildings at 
Oxford (1841-42), the deservedly ad- 
mired Sun Fire Office in Threadneedle- 
street, the Church of St. Bartholomew, 
Moor-lane (1847), and completed the 
St. George’s Hall at Liverpool (of which 
the architect, Elwes, had died, worn out 
with the work) in 1852-54. His title to 
be considered a master of sculpture, if 
not sufficiently proved by his written 
works, would be amply established by 
the pediment of this edifice, which has 
no parallel in modern performance. He 
was appointed Surveyor to St. Paul’s in 
1819, and held that office till his final 
retirement from the profession. About 
the year 1832 he became Architect to 
the Bank of England, and in that capa- 
city executed important works, not only 
at head-quarters, but also at Bristol, 
Liverpool, Manchester, and Plymouth. 
He entered diligently into most of the 
leading competitions, but his unwilling- 
ness to sacrifice his own views on the 
principles of art to the popular pre- 
ferences of the day, proved in several 
instances detrimental to his interest. 
The design which he submitted for the 
Houses of Parliament, in a different style 
from the beautiful conception of Barry, 
had, nevertheless, its warm supporters; 
and in the case of the Royal Exchange, 
it will be remembered by those inter- 
ested in architecture at that time that 
his plan was placed first by the judges, 
though some irregularity prevented its 
being adopted. 

But upon his extensive attainments, 
not only in architecture but in sculpture, 
and all other branches of esthetic know- 
ledge, and upon the services which his 
unwear‘ed zeal rendered to the cause of 
pure art, rather than upon the number 
or importance of the works which he 
executed, the fame of Mr. Cockerell will 
rest. The pure classical spirit which 
stamps its impress on his buildings has 
secured to them an immunity from those 
attacks which the partisanship of rival 
schools or the captious jealousy of critics 
has directed against so many cotem- 
porary works. ‘The battle of the styles, 
which for thirty years has divided the 
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world of art, raged harmlessly around 
the eminence on which all had agreed to 
place him, for the love and enthusiasm 
with which he devoted himself to the 
study and illustration of English medi- 
geval art secured to him the respect 
and admiration of the followers of the 
Gothic school, no less than of those who 
professed the style of which he was the 
special exponent. 

In his efforts for the advancement of 
art, as in his esthetic views, he was 
eminently catholic and liberal. He 
laboured zealously for the more general 
diffusion of art-knowledge, and was long 
a director of the School of Design at 
Somerset House. In the Royal Academy, 
though an uncompromising supporter 
of the integrity of that body, he pro- 
posed and vigorously pressed several 
important reforms, in most of which his 
ardour and disinterestedness, though 
met by long opposition, eventually tri- 
umphed. The admission of engravers 
to the full honours of the Academy and 
the retirement of superannuated mem- 
bers in favour of rising men were fa- 
vourite schemes of his; in both of these 
he was ultimately successful, and as 
regards the latter he was himself the 
first to act upon his own measures. His 
cordial encouragement in private life 
of merit among the younger members 
of the community of art secured him 
their affectionate esteem, and the loyalty 
of his opposition and conciliatory de- 
meanour preserved to him the friendship 
of those of his colleagues from whom he 
differed in opinion. His solicitude for 
the material welfare of his less gifted or 
less fortunate brethren manifested itself 
in the efforts which, in conjunction with 
others, he devoted to the maintenance of 
the Artists’ General Benevolent Institu- 
tion, to which he acted for forty years 
as treasurer ; he also elaborated in 1850 
a scheme for a properly guaranteed 
Provident Society for Builders’ Work- 
men, which, however, fell to the ground 
through the indifference of the objects 
of his benevolent exertions. 

His country showered upon him her 
Gpioreia of artistic distinctions, con~ 
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ferring upon him the titles of A.R.A. 
(1829), R.A. (1836), Professor of Archi- 
tecture in the Royal Academy (1840), 
D.C.L., Oxon. (1845), and President of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects 
(1860),—being the first professional man 
appointed to that post. The first gold 
medal given by Her Majesty to the 
Institute was awarded to him in 1848, 
and he was a member of the Dilettante 
Society, and Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries. The estimation in which 
he was held in foreign countries is suffi- 
ciently attested by the honours they 
conferred upon him. He was appointed 
one of the eight foreign members of the 
Institute of France in 1841; one of the 
ten members of merit of the Academy 
of St. Luke at Rome in 1843; Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honour (1855); mem- 
ber of the Royal Academies of Bavaria 
(1828), Belgium (1852), Copenhagen 
(1858), of the Society of Arts of Geneva 
(1823}, of the Archeological Society of 
Athens (1837), and of the Institute of 
Architects of New York in 1860. | 
It is almost superfluous to add that the 
death of Mr. Cockerell leaves a sensible 
blank in the roll of English artists. 
Not only by the members of his own 
profession has his claim to the honour 
and esteem in which he was held been 
fully recognised, but for upwards of half 
a century the refined charm of his classic 
taste and the truthful grace of his pencil 
have been influential over minds less 
susceptible of interest in the mere prac- 
tical results of his great architectural 
skill. Eminently of an esthetic tempera- 
ment, and clinging, doubtless, with the 
proudest memories to the glorious labours 
and discoveries of his youth, he was 
himself a little impatient of the reputa- 
tion which to some extent has accrued 
to him, tbat he permitted the Greek to 
reign too paramount over the medizval 
model in his estimate of merit and 
beanty. But this judgment can never 
be acquiesced in by those who will avail 
themselves of the evidence which lies 
to their hand of his warm appreciation 
of other schools. His preface to the 
“Iconography of the West Front of 
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W. 1: Cathedral,” over which work he 
expended much labour and research, 
manifests so clearly his sympathies with 
Christian art and so deep an intelligence 
of its aim, that we are tempted to 
extract one passage from it which is 
conclusive upon this point :— 

“It is the moral understanding of the 
artist,” he says, “which is most affected 
by the contemplation of so vast an 
assembl:ge of Christian art, as contrasted 
with the classical contained in our mu- 
seums or in ancient monuments. Habi- 
tuated to the Grecian model, in which 
the pride of life, the sensuality of beauty, 
a superhuman energy, or an unreal Ely- 
sium are assumed, deluding with a beau- 
ideal and disappointing to all human 
experience, he is brought here to the 
full admission of the realities and the 
true conditions of human existence— 
probation by the sweat of the brow, and 
the grand achievement of eternal life.” 

Nor are there wanting other works 
of his, such as the papers written for 
the Archeological Institute on the works 
of William of Wykeham and the cathe- 
drals of Lincoln and Salisbury, to refute 
any accusation of a want of interest in 
the architecture of the Middle Ages, 
though such portion of his fame as he 
won during the early years which he 
devoted to classic art cannot but remain 
inseparably associated with it. 

Mr. Cockerell married, in 1828, a 
daughter of the celebrated engineer 
John Rennie, and leaves several sons, 
and also a daughter married to Mr. 
Ralph A. Benson, eldest son of M. G. 
Benson, E-q., of Lutwyche Hall, Shrop- 
shire. By them, as by all who knew 
him, the charm of his character, in 
which were blended with somuch strength 
and manliness the deepest tenderness 
and the most active kindness of heart, 
made him loved as he is regretted. 
Death, as is somewhere written, gives 
liberty to memories as well as to critical 
judgments, and in his case there can be 
none but loving thoughts to recal 

“The touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still.” 

The remains of the deceased Professor 
were laid in their last resting-place in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, by the side of his 
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relative, Rennie, on Thursday the 24th 
of September, in the presence of a large 
body of professional and personal friends, 
the beautiful and impressive service of 
the Church of England being chorally 
celebrated on the occasion. 





Rev. Dr. Faser. 

Sept. 26. At the Oratory, Brompton, 
aged 49, the Rev. Francis William Faber, 
D.D., formerly of Oxford, but of late 
years Superior of the Congregation of 
St. Philip Neri, in the Church of Rome. 

The deceased, who was the son of 
— Faber, Esq., an attorney of Durham, 
and nephew of the Rev. George Stanley 
Faber, B.D., the author of several well- 
known works on Prophecy, was born in 
1814, was educated at Harrow School, 
and was sent thence to University Col- 
lege, Oxford, where he obtained a scho- 
larship. In 1836 he gained the New- 
digate prize for his English poem, “ The 
Knights of St. John ;” in the same year 
he took a second class In Literis Hu- 
manioribus ; and in 1837 was elected to 
one of Dr. Johnson’s Theological Scho- 
larships. He was ordained deacon by the 
Bishop of Ripon and priest by the Bishop 
of Oxford. He retained his Fellowship 
at University College till 1843, when he 
took the college living of Elton, Hun- 
tingdonshire. 

Mr. Faber had early in his University 
career adopted High Church opinions. 
In 1838 he published a work called 
“The Ancient Things of the Church of 
England,” in which, as well as in several 
others subsequently published, he used 
hard language respecting the communion 
which he afterwards joined. 

He remained at Elton for rather more 
than two years, during which time he 
restored his church, organized a choir, 
and performed the usual functions; but 
he at length entertained doubts as to the 
Scriptural character of the Church of 
England, and, after a period of hesitation, 
he threw his lot in with Mr. Newman, 
who with Mr. Dalgairn, Mr. Capes, Mr. 
A. Christie, Mr. Cottin, Mr. Morris, and 
other well-known Anglicans, had been 
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received into the Roman Catholic Church 
in 1845. On Sunday, November 16 of 
that year, Mr. Faber preached a short 
sermon from Ruth, and intimated that 
it would be the last time he should ap- 
pear in the pulpit of Elton Church. On 
the following day he was received into 
the Roman Catholic Church by Dr. 
Wareing, vicar-apostolic of the northern 
district, at St. Felix Chapel, Northamp- 
ton. Mr. Faber was accompanied in 
his secession by Mr. T. F. Knox, B.A., 
a member of a noble Irish family, who 
had, a year or two before, taken a dis- 
tinguished degree at Cambridge. Be- 
side Mr. Knox, who was his guest, Mr. 
Faber took over to Rome a dozen of his 
parishioners, one or two being chorister- 
boys of tender age; and this latter fact 
was the subject of a painful correspond- 
ence between the Rev. Sir Geo. Robinson 
and Mr. Faber in the early part of 1846. 

Having been received into the Church 
of Rome, and having retracted all his 
hard speeches against her, Mr. Faber 
was for some time a resident of St. Wil- 
frid’s, Staffordshire, where he founded 
a confraternity. In 1849 he came to 
London, and established the brotherhood 
of St. Philip Neri in King William- 
street, Strand. In 1854 the Oratory 
was removed to the splendid buildings 
adjoining Holy Trinity Church, Bromp- 
ton, where there are now twenty priests, 
besides lay members, novices, &c. Here, 
for ten years, Dr. Faber worked with 
great success, so far as regards prosely- 
tism, and the spacious chapel of the 
Oratory was filled with a continually in- 
creasing number of worshippers. His 
health was very bad for some time before 
his death, and his last days were em- 
bittered by a controversy concerning 
one of his converts, a youth from West- 
minster School. 

* Of all the converts to Roman Catho. 
licism from the Anglican faith,” says the 
writer of a memoir in the “ Morning 
Post,” “none have been more zealous, 
more successful, more earnest, than Dr. 
Faber. His accomplishments, his admi- 
nistrative tact, his brilliant conversa- 
tional powers, his unfailing good temper 
and geniality, have brought round hini 
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a band of devoted and attached friends, 
who attended bim day and night during 
his painful illness, and now bitterly 
lament his death.” 

Dr. Faber had been long well known 
as a writer, and in earlier days he was 
considered one of the most graceful and 
charming of young poets. The “Cher- 
well Water-lily, and other Poems,” was 
a most popular book in the days of his 
Oxford career. The author’s friendship 
with the poet Wordsworth may account 
for his enthusiastic affection for the 
mountain and lake scenery of Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland — Keswick, 
Longwrigg, Grisedale Tarn, &. His 
intense love for Oxford, his description 
of Oxford in spring, and of St. Mary’s 
by night, take high rank among the 
poetical triumphs of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. One or two of his poems are 
addressed to Lord John Manners, his fel- 
low-traveller and most intimate friend ; 
and his “ Rosary” and other poems he de- 
dicated to Mr, Beresford Hope, who “ out 
of a humble mind, with cheerful augury, 
redeemed from sacrilege the Abbey of 
St. Augustine,” His poems on Scio, 
Candia, Parnassus, Therapia, Snowdon, 
Helvellyn, Rothsay, and others, shew 
a great power of description and much 
poetical feeling; and in his works of 
late years, since his secession, there is 
a wonderful combination of piety, cre- 
dulity, earnestness, extravagance, and 
eloquence. Among them may be named 
his popular “All for Jesus,” which has 
had an immense sale in England, and of 
which 40,000 copies have been sold in 
America alone; “The Saints and Ser- 
vants of God,” “ The Spirit and Genius of 
St. Philip Neri,” “ Sir Lancelot,” “ Spi- 
ritual Conferences,” “Growth in Holi- 
ness,” “ Jesus and Mary,” “ Tales of the 
Angels,” “ Discourse on the Sacra- 
ments,” &. Many of his works have 
been translated into French, German, 
and Dutch. 





Wit11aM Buc«te, Esq., C.E. 
Sept. 30. At his residence, Royal 
Mint, London, aged 69, William Buckle, 
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Esq., Vice-President of the Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. 

The builder of the first locomotive 
engine which made the journey from 
Liverpool to Manchester, so unfortu- 
nately remembered less for the triumph 
of engineering art than for the dreadful 
death of Mr. Huskisson, ought not to 
pass away from the world without a line 
of friendly notice. William Buckle was 
the contemporary and friend of Watt 
and Stephenson, and his name is agso- 
ciated with many scientific improve- 
ments. He was born at Alnwick Castle, 
in 1794, and was educated at the Hull 
Grammar School. Mr. Buckle super- 
intended the arrangements of the visit 
of George IV, to Ireland. After this 
he became connected with the Soho 
Works of Messrs. Boulton and Watt at 
Birmingham, where he held a respon- 
sible post till 1851, in which year he 
was appointed by Sir John Herschel to 
an important office in the coining de- 
partment of the Royal Mint, — The 
Builder, 





Mrs. TROLLOPE, 


Oct.6. At Florence, aged 84, Mrs, 
Trollope, the well-known novelist, 

The deceased, Frances Milton, was 
born at Heckfiel’, Hants., in 1779. Her 
father (who held the New College living 
of Heckfield) was the designer of the 
wet dock at Bristol, and was well known 
as a man of scientific acquirements. 
She married Mr, Thomas Anthony Trol- 
lope, B.C.L, of Oxford (1794), and Fel- 
low of New College, who was called to 
the bar in 1801, and died at Bruges 
Oct. 23, 1835, He was unsuccessful in 
his profession, and about 1828 removed 
with his family to America, and resided 
there for some years. In 1832 Mrs. 
Trollope, who had then returned to 
Europe, made her first appearance as an 
authoress, and produced her caustic 





>» A notice of his decease occurs in GENT. 
Maa. (N. 8. v. 445). In the new edition of 
** Lowndes’ Bibliographer’s Manual” several 
works are ascribed to him which really be-~ 
long to his son, Thomas Anthony Trollope. 
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work termed “ Domestic Life of the 
Americans,” which though manifestly 
written in a most unladylike spirit, and 
in a style of broad caricature, was fa- 
vourably received in England—a fact 
that gave extreme offence in the United 
States. Its success led her to devote 
herself to literature as a means of sup- 
port for her family, the burden being 
cast on her by the failing health of her 
husband, and it was soon followed by 
“The Refugee in America,” in which 
some fancied slights that she had re- 
ceived whilst there, and the comments 
that her former work had provoked, 
were repaid with interest. 

Being gifted with a ready pen, she 
continued to write, producing in rapid 
succession book after book, on a variety 
of subjects. A considerable portion of 
her life was spent in travel, and to this 
source may be ascribed her most vigor- 
ous delineations of character and man- 
ners. Mrs. Trollope has published no 
fewer than 102 volumes, all of which 
have been popular in their day—a suffi- 
cient proof of her industry and her faci- 
lity of composition. In 1833 appeared 
“Belgium and Western Germany,” a 
work marked by shrewd observation and 
a lively style. “ Paris and the Parisians” 
was published in 1835. Then came 
“Jonathan Jefferson Whitlaw,” “Vienna 
and the Austrians,” with a novel, “The 
Romance of Vienna.” In 1839 she pub- 
lished three novels, and her literary 
activity was continued down to 1856, 
when she published “ Fashionable Life 
in Paris and London.” “The Vicar of 
Wrexhill,” “The Widow Married,” “The 
Barnabys in America,’ “Eustace,” 
“ Petticoat Government,” and “The 
Lexingtons,” are among the best speci- 
mens of her novels. Mrs. Trollope’s 
writings are characterized by great 
ability, but this is marred by a coarse, 
unfeminine style. 

The “Athenzum” speaks thus eulo- 
gistically of her :— 

“Tt is scarcely thirty-five years since 
she commenced that literary career 
which made her one of the most re- 
markable women of her period. But at 


Gent. Mac, Vor. CCXV, 
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the time alluded to Frances Trollope 
was fifty years of age. She had fought 
a hard battle of life, and was grievously 
stricken in the contest. But she was 
a woman of stout heart, perseverance, 
and ability. The wife of a barrister who 
had not been fortunate, Frances Trol- 
lope found herself, after an unsuccessful 
attempt to establish a home in America, 
here in England, with the world to be- 
gin again, a husband too ill to aid her, 
and children who needed aid and could 
as yet give none. Many men in like 
circumstances would have appealed to 
public charity, but the true woman’s 
heart did not fail her. She wrote for 
bread, and reaped that and honour. Her 
writings never bore the shadow of her 
circumstances. They were as bright at 
the first as when, later, circumstances 
brightened. Her own sorrows, tears, 
and anxieties were never intruded be- 
tween her and her public. Frances 
Trollope had a heart above that; and 
such a heart, with such ability as hers, 
carried her triumphantly to fortune. ... 
For some years this indefatigable worker, 
having fulfilled all duties as wife and 
mother, and accomplished the purposes 
for which she had toiled with unfainting 
heart, withdrew to Florence. She had 
been tested as few women have been, and 
we fear that the strain on her powers 
did not leave her with full capacity even 
for the enjoyment of her well-earned 
repose.” 

Her son, Mr. Thomas Adolphus Trol- 
lope, educated at Winchester and at St. 
Alban’s Hall, Oxford, is distinguished 
in the world of letters, and has written 
two volumes on Brittany, “‘ The Life of 
Filippo Strozzi,” “The Girlhood of 
Catherine de Medicis,” “La Beata,” 
“Tuscany in 1849 and 1859,” and other 
works. His wife (formerly Miss Gar- 
row) translated into English Niccolini’s 
Arnaldo di Brescia, and has communi- 
cated to the “ Athenszeum” some valuable 
papers on the social aspects of the revo- 
lution in Italy. 

Mr. Anthony Trollope, the author of 
** Barchester Towers,” ‘“Framley Par- 
sonage,” “ Doctor Thorne,” “The Kellys 
and the O’Kellys,” “The Three Clerks,” 
&c., is not, as has been stated, a son of 
the authoress, but a near relative of her 
husband’s family, which is a branch of 
the Trollopes of Lincolnshire. 

5D 
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Joun Bowyer Nicuots, Esq., F.S.A. 

Oct. 19. At his residence, Hanger 
Vale, Ealing, Middlesex, aged 84, John 
Bowyer Nichols, Esq., F.S.A., one of the 
Registrars of the Royal Literary Fund 
Society. 

Mr. Nichols was the only surviving 
son of Mr. John Nichols, F.S.A. Lon- 
don, Edinburgh, and Perth, the histo- 
rian of Leicestershire, the literary bio- 
grapher of the eighteenth century, and 
for forty-eight years the Editor of the 
GENTLEMAN’s MaGazine‘; the dis- 
ciple and successor of William Bowyer 
the learned printer, and one of the 
friends of the last days of Samuel 
Johnson. 

Mr. Bowyer Nichols was the eldest 
child of his father’s second marriage with 
Martha, daughter of Mr. William Green, 
of Hinckley, in Leicestershire ; was born 
in Red Lion Passage, in the parish of 
St. Bride, Fleet-street, on the 15th of 
July, 1779, and received his baptismal 
name of Bowyer in respect to the me- 
mory of his father’s early friend and 
benefactor. His mother having deli- 
cate health, and dying in 1788, after 
giving birth to a numerous family, his 
youthful years were chiefly spent with 
his maternal grandfather and his great- 
uncle Mr. William Iliffe, at Hinckley, 
and he received the first portion of his 
education from the Rev. William Brown, 
at the neighbouring village of Stoke 
Golding. It was continued under the 
Rev. Dr. Roberts at, St. Paul’s School, 
which he left in Sept. 1796, and then 
joined his father in business, to which 
he attended through life with constant 
application and assiduity. Among his 
duties, from an early age, was that of 
assisting in the editorship of this Maga- 
zine; and the contributions which he 
made to its pages, when not signed with 
his initials, had usually the signature 
N.R.S., being the final letters of his 





¢ The memoir of Mr. Nichols which appeared 
in the GenTLemay’s MaGazine for Dec. 1826 
(accompanied by the last portrait which was 
taken of him), was written by Mr. Alexander 
Chalmers, F.S.A., the editor of the General 
Biographical Dictionary. 
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name. In 1833 Mr. Nichols became the 
sole proprietor of the GENTLEMAN’S 
MaGazine (of which he was previously 
only a shareholder with the descendants 
of Edward Cave and David Henry), and 
in 1834 transferred a share to the late 
Mr. William Pickering, of Piccadilly, 
the late Rev. John Mitford, the editor 
of Gray, being constituted the principal 
Editor. Having subsequently repur- 
chased that share, he in 1856 conveyed 
the whole property to Mr. J. H. Parker 
of Oxford. 

Mr. Bowyer Nichols rendered material 
services to his father’s great literary co- 
adjutor, Richard Gough, Director 8.A., 
the editor of Camden’s Britannia, and 
author of the “Sepulchral Monuments 
of Great Britain,” more particularly in 
the Histories of the Counties of Surrey 
and Dorset. 

The former History, which was origi- 
nally compiled by the Rev. Owen Man- 
ning, was undertaken in 1803, at the 
persuasion of Mr. Gough, by William 
Bray, Esq., of Shere, then Treasurer of 
the Society of Antiquaries; who, in the 
preface to the second volume, which 
appeared in 1810, after alluding to the 
death of Mr. Gough, added that the 
labours which in consequence had de- 
volved upon him, “had been rendered 
light by the indefatigable attention and 
very great accuracy of Mr. John Bowyer 
Nichols, who left him little to correct, 
except errors of his own.” 

“The History of Dorsetshire,” by the 
late Rev. John Hutchins, was in like 
manner proceeding to a second edition 
under the superintendence of Mr. Gough, 
when the whole impression of the third 
volume (then nearly complete) was con- 
sumed in the fire which destroyed the 
printing-office of Messrs. Nichols in the 
year 1808. That volume was afterwards 
reprinted, amplified into Volumes III. 
and IV., which were published in 1813 
and 1815, having been arranged for the 
press by the industry of the subject of 
this memoir, under the direction of his 
father. (See the particulars more fully 
related in the “ Literary Illustrations,” 
vol. viii. p. 568.) 
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We may mention further, in regard 
to English topography, that from Mr. 
Nichols’s press proceeded also the greater 
portion of the most magnificent volumes 
that have ever been produced in that 
department of literature: as, Ormerod’s 
“ History of Cheshire,” in three volumes 
folio; Clutterbuck’s “ History of Hert- 
fordshire,” inthree volumes folio; Surtees’ 
“History of Durham,” in four volumes 
folio; Raine’s “ History of North Dur- 
ham,” in one vol. folio; Sir R. C. Hoare’s 
“History of South Wiltshire and of the 
City of Salisbury,” in five volumes folio ; 
Hunter’s “ History of South Yorkshire,” 
in two volumes folio; Baker’s “ History 
of Northamptonshire,” (left imperfect 
in one volume and part of the next) ; 
Whitaker’s Histories of Whalley and 
of Craven; Dallaway’s “ History of the 
Rape of Arundel,” (as re-edited by Cart- 
wright); Cartwright’s “ History of the 
Rape of Bramber ;” the commencement 
of Lipscomb’s “History of Bucking- 
hamshire,” and the commencement of 
Phelps’s “History of Somersetshire.” 
At the period of Mr. Nichols’s death 
a third edition of Hutchins’s “ Dor- 
setshire,” in folio, is proceeding from 
his press, and the fourth Part has just 
been published. 

Mr. Nichols was also, during the 
whole of his business life, one of the 
printers of the Votes and Proceedings 
of the Hon. the House of Commons, an 
appointment which had been held by 
his father, and by his predecessor Mr. 
Bowyer, from the days of Mr. Speaker 
Onslow. In the year 1819 he removed 
from the neighbourhood of Fleet-street 
to Parliament-street, Westminster (car- 
rying with him his tutelary ensign of 
Cicero’s Head), in order that the Votes 
and other parliamentary papers issued 
with them might thenceforward be daily 
published with the regularity of a morn- 
ing newspaper. 

Among Mr. Bowyer Nichols’s other 
occasional literary undertakings, we may 
mention the following :— 

“The Life and Errors of John Dun- 
ton, Citizen of London; with the Lives 
and Characters of more than a thousand 
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Contemporary Divines, and other Per- 
sons of Literary Eminence. To which 
are added, Dunton’s Conversation in 
Ireland; Selections from his other 
genuine works, &c. 1818.” 8vo. This 
remarkable medley of biography had 
furnished very curious and valuable ma- 
terials for “The Literary Anecdotes of 
the Eighteenth Century,” the fifth 
volume of which contains a long article 
upon the eccentric author. The “ Life 
and Errors” is reviewed in the GENTLE- 
MAN’S MaGazineg, vol. Ixxxviii. i, 248, 
followed by a series of additional notes 
at pp. 292, 393, 441, 513, 599. These 
were chiefly communicated by the Rev. 
Edward Berwick 4, D.D. 

“The Athenian Oracle Abridged ; con- 
taining the most valuable Questions and 
Answers in the Original Works on His- 
tory, Philosophy, Divinity, Law, and 
Marriage, published by John Dunton. 
1820.” 8vo. (See Gent. Maa., 1820, 
ii, 241.) 

Having been appointed printer to the 
Corporation of London (an appointment 
that he did not long retain), he was in 
1819 induced to produce “A Brief Ac- 
count of the Guildhall of the City of 
London,” in 8vo.(which is illustrated with 
two excellent views of the ancient and 
modern structure, by John Carter and 
J. C. Buckler), reviewed in the GENTLE- 
man’s MaGazINE for Jan. 1819, p. 42. 

In 1824, on the destruction of the 
royal foundation of St. Katharine’s near 
the Tower, in order to the formation of 
St. Katharine’s Docks, Mr. Bowyer Ni- 
chols remodelled the old History of that 
establishment by Dr. A.C. Ducarel (4to. 
1782), and published it, with the original 
and additional plates, under the title of 
an “Account of the Royal Hospital and 





4 The Rev. Edward Berwick, of Lugan, 
Chaplain to the Marquess of Hastings, and 
author of a Life of Scipio, was the editor of 
“‘The Rawdon Papers,” consisting of letters 
to and from Dr.John Bramhall, Primate of 
Ireland, printed and published by Messrs. 
Nichols in 1819, 8vo. Sir Arthur Rawdon, the 
second Baronet, married Helen Graham, whose 
grandmother, Isabella Countess of Menteith 
and Airth, was daughter and co-heiress of the 
Lord Primate. 
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Collegiate Church of St. Katharine, near 
the Tower of London,” 1824, 4to. (See 
our vol. xciv. i. 543.) 

In 1826—within three weeks of the 
decease of his old friend the historian of 
Leicestershire —died Joseph Cradock, 
Esq., M.A., F.S.A., formerly of Gumley 
in that county, one of the associates of 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, and author of “ Zo- 
beide, a tragedy,” and other literary 
productions. Mr. Bowyer Nichols was 
left executor to this gentleman (toge- 
ther with the late Mr. William Tooke, 
F.R.S., commemorated in the Obituary 
of our last Magazine); he wrote the 
memoir, which was accompanied by Mr. 
Cradock’s portrait, in the GENTLEMAN’S 
MaGazineE for Jan. 1837, and he after- 
wards edited Mr. Cradock’s Memoirs and 
Literary Works, which together formed 
four octavo volumes. 

In 1833 Mr. Bowyer Nichols followed 
the steps of his father as a commentator 
on the works of Hogarth. His compi- 
lation is a very interesting and valuable 
manual upon that subject, of which the 
contents are thus described in the title- 
page: “‘ Anecdotes of William Hogarth, 
written by Himself; with Essays on his 
Life and Genius, and Criticisms on his 
Works, selected from Walpole, Gilpin, 
J. Ireland, Lamb, Phillips, and others. 
To which are added, a Catalogue of his 
Prints, accounts of their variations, aud 
principal copies; lists of Paintings, 
Drawings, &c. 1833.” 8vo. It is illus- 
trated with forty-eight miniature plates, 
principally the work of John Mills. 

In 1836 Mr. Nichols produced his 
“ Historical Notices of Fonthill Abbey, 
Wiltshire,” 4to., of which the letter- 
press was compiled from the previous 
books on the same subject by Mr. Jolin 
Britton and Mr. John Rutter, and the 
plates were those which had illustrated 
the latter of those works, which had 
both been produced in 1823, when that 
extraordinary mansion was a great ob- 
ject of public curiosity. Mr. Nichols 


brought down the history of the Abbey 
to its final destruction. (See our Maga- 
zine for July, 1836, p. 58.) 

A similar completion to the history of 
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a modern structure of equal if not 
greater curiosity, was Mr. Nichols’s 
“ Tllustrations of Her Majesty’s Palace 
at Brighton, formerly the Pavilion :” 
published in folio, 1838. This work con- 
tains a series of magnificent plates, ex- 
ecuted in the first instance by the com- 
mand of King George the Fourth, under 
the superintendence of Mr. Nash the 
architect: but the history of the build- 
ing (to a great part of which that fa- 
vourite term of the elder Disraeli, secret 
history, might justly be applied,) was 
first collected by Mr. Nichols in this 
edition; to which was prefixed a de- 
scription of the Palace from a survey 
made by Edward Wedlake Brayley, 
F.S.A., in 1836. Not long after, the 
desertion of Brighton for Osborne in 
the Isle of Wight, closed the “ Royal” 
period of the annals of the Pavilion. 

After the death of his kind friend and 
patron, Sir Richard Colt Hoare, the 
Wiltshire historian, Mr. Nichols was in- 
vited by Mr. Merrik Hoare, the brother 
and executor of that public-spirited 
antiquary, to form a Catalogue of the 
large and valuable library left by Sir 
Richard as a heir-loom to his succes- 
sors at Stourhead. This was printed 
(for private use only) in a very handsome 
octavo volume, entitled “Catalogue of 
the Library at Stourhead, co. Wilts. 
To which are added, An Account of the 
Museum of British Antiquities; a Cata- 
logue of the Paintings and Drawings, 
and a Description of the Mansion: by 
the late Sir Richard Colt Hoare, Bart.” 
1840. At the annual meeting of the 
Wiltshire Archwological and Natural 
History Society, held on the 15th of 
Sept. 1854, Mr. Nichols communicated 
“Some Notices of the Library at Stour- 
head,” comprising a review of the topo- 
graphical labours of all the coadjutors of 
Sir Richard Hoare and others who have 
devoted their attention to the history of 
Wiltshire; this was printed in the second 
volume of the “ Wiltshire and Natural 
History Magazine,” 1855. 

The last literary task in which Mr. 
Nichols engaged was the continuation 
and completion of his father’s “ Illustra- 
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tions of the Literary History of the 
Eighteenth Century,” the sequel of the 
well-known “ Literary Anecdotes.” He 
arranged and edited the seventh and 
eighth volumes of that work, which 
were published in the years 1848 and 
1858. They are occupied in great mea- 
sure with the correspondence of Dr. 
Percy, Bishop of Dromore, and his lite- 
rary friends, and contain also supple- 
mental additions to the entire range of 
both series of the “ Anecdotes and Illus- 
trations,” with various notices and cor- 
respondence of the authcr’s immediate 
friends and contemporaries, extending 
necessarily, in some measure, into the 
literary history of the present century 
as well as the last. 

Mr. Nichols was one of the oldest 
members of the Linnzan Society, to 
which he was introduced in 1812, and he 
was one of the few survivors of those who 
took part in the Sunday-evening soirées 
of Sir Joseph Banks. It was owing to 
this connection that he became the pub- 
lisher of “ A Selection of the Correspond- 
ence of Linnzus, and other Naturalists, 
from the Original Manuscripts,” edited 
by Sir James Edward Smith, M.D., 
F.R.S., President of the Linnean So- 
ciety, in two vols. 8vo. 1821. 

He had also been a supporter of the 
Horticultural and Zoological Societies 
from the early days of their existence. 
In 1818 he was elected a Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries, to which he be- 
came printer iv the year 1824, as his 
father had been at a previous period. 
He was not the author of any important 
memoir in tue Archa@ologia, but the 
Society was frequently indebted to him 
for minor communications and exhi- 
bitions; and so was the Archeological 
Institute of Great Britain, of which he 
was an original member, as he was of 
the Numismatic Society, the Royal So- 
ciety of Literature, and the Atheneum 
Club. 

He served all the annual offices of the 
Stationers’ Company, and attained that 
of Master in 1850, as his father had done 
in 1804, and to the last he was a con- 
stant attendant at the meetings of its 
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Court of Assistants. He presented to 
the court-room in 1836 a portrait of his 
father, by John Wood; and in 1855 sup- 
plemented by a gift of £500 consols his 
father’s benefaction for pensions to three 
poor printers, raising them thereby to 
£10 each. At the monthly meeting of 
the Court held next after his death, a 
resolution has been passed expressive of 
the deep regret of the members in the 
loss of one who, “while distinguished 
for his literary attainments, and re- 
markable for his kind and courteous 
disposition, éver took an anxious in- 
terest in the welfare of this Company.” 

In 1821, on the resignation of his 
father, he succeeded to the office of one 
of the three Registrars of the Royal Lite- 
rary Fund, to the business of which he 
paid a uniform and devoted attention. 
To the Royal Humane Society, in the 
foundation of which by Dr. Hawes his 
father was an active coadjutor, Mr. 
Bowyer Nichols gave his services for 
many years as one of the committee of 
management. In his own neighbour- 
hood of Westminster he was a Governor 
of the Grey Coat and Green Coat Schools, 
and of St. Margaret’s Hospital. He had 
been repeatedly a member of the direc- 
tion of the Westminster Fire Office, and 
had very recently terminated his two 
last years of duty in that capacity. 

Mr. Nichols inherited from his father 
many of his excellent qualities, among 
them an equability of temper which was 
seldom ruffled or disturbed, and his man- 
ners were courteous, conciliatory, and 
ingratiating. His general conduct was 
characterized by great industry and assi- 
Guous application, both to private and 
public business. In his domestic rela- 
tions he was ever affectionate in his 
family, cordial to his friends, and con- 
siderate towards his dependents. Though 
burthened in his latter years with va- 
rious infirmities, one of which was loss 
of sight, that sense having gradually 
become impaired until it was wholly 
gone, he retained remarkable powers of 
memory and energy of purpose, with 
a continual interest in all that was pass- 
ing around him, either in private or 
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public affairs, and a judgment *n nowise 
diminished from its wonted accuracy. 
He had both on the Tuesday and the 
Thursday before his death journeyed 
from Ealing into the City, for the trans- 
action of important business; and to 
over-fatigue on the latter occasion was 
attributable the attack of congestion of 
the lungs, from which his bodily powers 
were not sufficient to rally, and under 
the exhausting effects of which he peace- 
fully breathed his last, after only three 
days’ illness. 

He married, in 1805, Eliza, elder 
daughter of John Baker, Esq., of Salis- 
bury-square, Fleet-street, and subse- 
quently of Hampstead (of whom a brief 
memoir is preserved in the GENTLEMAN’S 
MaGazine for 1825, ii. 642), and by 
that lady, who died in 1846, he had 
issue fourteen children, of whom the 
survivors are three sons and four daughb- 
ters. The former are, John Gough Ni- 
chols, Esq., of Parliament-street and 
Brighton, Robert Cradock Nichols, also 
of Parliament-street, an Associate of 
King’s College, London, and Francis 
Morgan Nichols, Esq., M.A., Barrister- 
at-law, and late Fellow of Wadham Col- 
lege, Oxford; and all three are Fellows 
of the Society of Antiquaries of London. 
Of Mr. Nichols’s daughters the eldest is 
unmarried; Emma (deceased) was the 
wife of the late Thomas Griffiths, Esq., 
M.R.C.S., of Hammersmith, and has left 
one surviving daughter; Harriett, the 
third, is the wife of the Rev. William 
Comyns Berkeley, son and heir-apparent 
of William Berkeley, Esq., of Cotheridge 
Court, Worcestershire ; Isabella is mar- 
ried to George J. Elvey, Mus.D.,of Wind- 
sor; and Anna, to William John Jarvis, 
Esq., of Oxford Terrace, Hyde Park. 

There are portraits of Mr. Nichols by 
John Jackson, R.A. (in water colours), 
about 1818; by F. Hopwood (in pencil), 
1821; by John Wood (in oil), 1836; 
and by Samuel Lawrence (in chalks), 
1850. From the last there is a private 
lithograph by J. H. Lynch. His bust 
was chiselled by W. Bebnes, and exhi- 
bited at the Royal Academy in 1858. 

Mr. Nichols’s funeral took place on 
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Saturday the 24th of October, in the 
Kensal Green Cemetery, where he had 
erected a family tomb upon the death of 
his wife. The attendant mourners were 
limited to his immediate relatives, ac- 
companied by the Rev. E. W. Relton, 
Vicar of Ealing, by whom the last rites 
were performed ; but the grave was sur- 
rounded by a large concourse of those to 
whom Mr. Nichols had given employ- 
ment from their boyhood, and many of 
whom had grown grey in his service. 

Mr. Nichols formed large collections 
illustrative of English topography, con- 
sisting not only of the county histories 
and other books of local history and 
genealogy, but also of drawings, en- 
gravings, printed papers, and rubbings 
of sepulchral brasses, which he arranged 
in parishes, having several portfolios for 
most of the counties. As he has made 
no specific disposition of these collec- 
tions, they will be brought to public 
sale, with the greater part of his library, 
in the ensuing spring. 





J. B. Bunnina, Esq., F.S.A. 

Nov. 2. At his house in Gloucester- 
terrace, Regent’s Park, aged 61, James 
Bunstone Bunning, Esq., Architect to 
the City of London, Fellow of the In- 
stitute of British Architects, and of the 
Society of Antiquaries. 

Mr. Bunning was the son of a sur- 
veyor in London. He was articled to 
Mr. George Smith, but appears to have 
received his professional training chiefly 
in his father’s office, and, losing him in 
1819, when he was rising into manhood, 
he very early commenced practice on 
his own account. He married, in 1826, 
Miss Basan, a lady born in the West 
Indies, of Italian parents: whose good 
qualities and admirable management 
contributed to his success, and who now 
survives him. 

From that time he worked at his pro- 
fession with ardour and with increasing 
results, obtaining many public appoint- 
ments, which he retained till compelled 
to abandon them on being elected, 
twenty years ago, to his latest office in 
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the City of London—one which is 
thought to have been less productive, 
immediately, of emoluments than the 
offices which he gave up. 

About the period of his marriage, he 
succeeded by great exertions in obtain- 
ing the district surveyorship of Bethnal- 
green. He also was appointed to the 
surveyorship of the Foundling Hospital 
estates. About 1835 or 1836 his de- 
sign for the City of London School was 
selected in a competition: the building 
(in the Gothic style) was erected under 
his superintendence, and opened on the 
2nd of Feb. 1837. He sent a design and 
model in the competition for the Houses 
of Parliament, and one for the Royal 
Exchange competition. The Receiving 
House of the Royal Humane Society in 
Hyde Park was erected from his draw- 
ings. In 1839 he was appointed Sur- 
veyor to the London Cemetery Company. 
He made considerable alterations in the 
Highgate Cemetery, and subsequently 
laid out the Nunhead Cemetery, with 
all the roads and approaches. About 
this time also he was surveyor to the 
Haberdashers’ Company, and built the 
Five Bells Hotel, together with the Rail- 
way Tavern, Hatcham-terrace, Albert- 
terrace, and many streets of houses at 
New Cross, all on the Company’s estate. 
About 1840 or 1841 he was appointed 
surveyor to the London and County 
Bank. He erected and converted build- 
ings for the branches of this bank in 
many towns, Canterbury, Chatham, 
Brighton, and Leighton Buzzard being 
of the number. About the same time 
he built the Bethnal-green Union Work- 
house, which cost about 25,0007. Other 
appointments previously to his City 
office were those of surveyor to the 
Thames Tunnel, and surveyor to the 
Victoria Life Office. Also he was ar- 
chitect to the Chelsea Waterworks. 
Amongst his latest works in his private 
capacity were the towers, now cut down, 
and some part of the approaches, of the 
Hungerford Suspension Bridge, the work 
of the younger Brunel. He built a man- 
sion at Lillingstone Dayrell, in Buck- 
inghamshire, and altered one in the 
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Regent’s Park for the late Baron 
Vaughan. 

On the 28rd of Sept. 1843, Mr. Bun- 
ning was elected to the office of “‘ Clerk 
of the City’s Works,” Mr. Tite having 
been also a candidate. In 1847 the de- 
signation was changed to that of Archi- 
tect. During the twenty years that 
Mr. Bunning held the appointment, he 
was called upon to design and carry into 
effect several important buildings, in- 
volving an aggregate expenditure of 
more than three-quarters of a million, 
and to design numerous street improve- 
ments costing a million; and for which 
he made all the surveys and valuations, 
besides performing for the Corporation 
numerous other duties, such as attend- 
ance upon committees, the management 
of the surveying and valuation business 
of the City lands, the Bridge House 
Estates, the Coal and Corn Exchange, 
and the Markets, as well as the super- 
vision of the police-stations. His com- 
pleted buildings and street improve- 
ments represent but a small part of the 
labour that he was required to perform. 

In 1845 Mr. Bunning designed a 
street which was to pass from the west 
end of Cheapside to Carey-street. In 
1846 he planned and surveyed the line 
of New Cannon-street. This street was 
completed and opened for traffic, after 
about eight years, that is in 1854, In 
connection with the design was that of 
a new street from Earl-street to the 
Mansion House. That improvement 
was only commenced; but it may be 
said to be now about to be completed 
slightly altered, in the design of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. Victoria- 
street, Clerkenwell, which had been 
commenced by a Government commis- 
sion, was continued to Coppice-row, and 
opened in 1855. Mr. Bunning also 
carried into effect many minor but valu- 
able street improvements. Such were 
the widening of Threadneedle-street in 
1846, and the continuation of Tudor- 
street to Whitefriars Dock in 1849. 

In 1848 he made a desiga for raising 
the Holborn Valley. This project he 
again brought forward in 1860, in con- 
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nection with central railway-stations, 
and with two new streets from a meat- 
market in Smithfield. Last year he made 
designs for considerable improvements 
in the streets about the Coal Exchange, 
involving a new street thence to the 
Monument, and he proposed to widen 
Thames-street from Billingsgate to St. 
Magnus’ church. 

Giving the list of his buildings as 
nearly as we can, in their order :—The 
Coal Exchange was completed in 1849, 
There is great merit in the internal 
planning, if not also decorative design, 
of the rotunda, which has an iron and 
glass dome, and is sixty feet in diameter. 
The idea of the painted decorations 
illustrative of coal and the trade {was 
excellent. The City Prison, Holloway, 
of “ Castellated Gothic” character, was 
completed in 1852. It contains 436 
cells for male and female prisoners. In 
1853 Billingsgate Market, in Lower 
Thames-street, was completed. The 
front is next the river, in Italian style, 
of red brick and stone, and with a cen- 
tral campanile. In the following year 
was opened the building of the Free- 
masons’ Orphans’ Schools, at Brixton. 
It is also Italian, and red brick and 
stone, and is one of Bunning’s best 
works. His most important completed 
work, however, was the Metropolitan 
Cattle Market in Copenhagen Fields, 
which was opened by the late Prince 
Consort on the 15th of June, 1855. 
This work was the result of much study 
in all the details, as those of water- 
supply, paving, rails, and whatever else. 
The buildings are Italian. A clock- 
tower in the centre rises from a duode- 
cagonal building, and is in height 100 
feet. Mr. Bunning had previously made 
a design for remodelling the market on 
the Smithfield site, at the time when 
the Corporation were desirous that the 
central position should be retained. 
Two Courts of Law at Guildhall were 
erected in 1856. About the year 1858 
was commenced the entire reconstruc- 
tion of the interior of Newgate Gaol, 
the exterior, designed by George Dance 
in 1788, but since somewhat altered, 
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being left untouched. The male side 
was first undertaken, and the work was 
continued on the female side in 1861. 
In 1858 were erected Rogers’s Alms- 
houses in Brixton, in “the Domestic 
Gothic style.” In the same style is the 
Pauper Lunatic Asylum for the City, 
now in course of erection at Stone, in 
Kent , 

Last year Mr. Bunning made a design 
for an open-timbered roof for Guildhall. 
The contract has been taken ; but owing 
to the festivities of this year, it has not 
yet been carried into execution: the 
works are, however, in progress. 

In other designs, that were not carried 
into execution, Mr. Bunning had plenty 
of work imposed upon him. In Sept. 
1855, he made a design for lodging- 
houses for the poor, to be erected on 
a portion of the vacant land in Victoria- 
street, Farringdon-street ; in 1857, a de- 
sign for converting the west wing of 
Farringdon Market into baths and wash- 
houses; and, in October, one for con- 
verting it into a police-station. In 1858 
there was a design for increasing the 
width of London Bridge by a projecting 
footway on each side, to be supported 
by iron cantilevers, so carrying the width 
of the bridge from 54 ft. to 70 ft. 6 in. 
In Feb. 1860, there was a design for im- 
proving the library and front of Guild- 
hall. Lastly, there was one for the 
Meat-market, Smithfield, in 1861, to 
be in connection with the Metropolitan 
Railway. 

In addition to his other labours, Mr. 
Bunning was each year required to de- 
sign and superintend the fittings and 
decorations for the Lord Mayor’s ban- 
quet in Guildhall, and for other enter- 
tainments, excepting only the recent one 
when ‘the Prince and Princess of Wales 
visited the City, and when Mr. Crace 
was allowed to do more than had been 
permitted to his predecessor. Mr. Bun- 
ning’s decorations were essentially tem- 
porary, but were made productive of 
some charming pieces of effect. Sculp- 
ture was often exceedingly well - dis- 
played. Indeed, his aim at the intro- 
duction of sculpture as a feature in 
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architecture, was one of the points to be 
noted in the estimation of him as an 
architect ; and, conld he have been ac- 
corded more power of influence over art- 
work in the City generally, he would 
have striven to decorate the City by the 
arrangement of open spaces and the 
erection of fountains, in rivalry with 
new Paris. He effected something to- 
wards the object, long urged upon the 
Corporation and the City companies, of 
the expenditure of some of their re- 
sources on perinanent works of high art, 
applied to the «ecoration of the halls. 
In 1851 he suggest«d that the sixteen 
niches in the Egyptian Hall of the Man- 
sion House should be filled with marble 
figures representing persons or events 
remarkable in our national history or 
poetry. He met with some opposition 
even at the hands of sculptors; and the 
average sum allotted, 700/. for each 
figure, was not deemed adequate. The 
suggestion has, however, to the credit 
of the Corporation and all parties, been 
carried out. 

Besides the decorations of the Lord 
Mayor’s banquets, that class of his 
works included the entertainment of 
Her Majesty on the 9th of July, 1851, 
that of the Emperor and Empress of the 
French on the 19th of April, 1855, that 
of the King of Sardinia on the 4th of De- 
cember of the same year, and the Inter- 
national Exhibition Ball on the 17th of 
July, 1862. The arrangement of Temple 
Bar on the occasion of the Wellington 
Funeral, which was very re‘narkable, 
should also be added. Fresh in every 
one’s recollection are the decorations 
of London Bridge, the Mansion House, 
and Temple Bar, and the seats along the 
south side of St. Paul’s, at the reception 
of the Princess of Wales. ‘The effect of 
the decoration of London Bridge on that 
occasion has not been surpassed in any 
capital of Europe. 

When Mr. Bunning was first elected 
to the office for the City, he received 
a salary of 1,500/. a-year; but, after 
paying expenses, the returns to him did 
not exceed 1,1007. The remuneration 
was raised, however, as his labours and 
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expenses increased. The salary became 
in 1847, 2,000/., giving him 1,400/. net. 
In 1848 it was 2,500/.; and so it re- 
mained till 1851, when it was made 
3,500/.; the expenses, however, having 
so much increased that the net return 
to him was only about 2,500. He may 
have received an occasional sum of 1002, 
or so, on extraordinary occasions; but 
his total net receipts were lately esti- 
mated by him as having been 32,0002, 
for which he had had to perform sur- 
veying and valuation work (above re- 
ferred to as very heavy), and to design 
buildings costing a sum the 5 per-cent- 
age upon which would alone have been 
38,0002. at the least. 

He was elected a Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries in 1848; and as an an- 
tiquary credit is due to him for the ar- 
rangements he made to preserve, below 
the Coal Exchange, the remains of a 
Roman building discovered during the 
excavations on that spot. 

For some two or three years his friends 
and assistants had noticed that his mul- 
tifarious and arduous duties had pro- 
duced an effect upon him, in the com- 
mencement of a wasting or atrophy of 
his frame. On the occasion of the pre- 
parations for the Princess of Wales’ re- 
ception, when the weather was cold and 
wet, he exposed himself much, and was 
entirely overcome by the fatigue he en- 
countered. He procured leave of ab- 
sence; and was taken to Italy, and 
thence to Switzerland. But circum- 
stances rendered change necessary ; and 
at length he was brought homewards, 
resting awhile in Paris. Hemorrhage of 
the lungs, however, came on; and he 
was placed on a bed, and carried to 
London in September, but to die. In 
the interval, he sent in his resignation 
to the Common Council. In place of 
granting him, after the form of his re- 
quest, such a pension, in just and kind 
consideration of his services, as the 
Council might deem right, and for so 
long as it might please God to spare his 
life, the Court passed a resolution re- 
questing him to continue to hold his 
appointment until arrangements could 
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be made for the due execution of the 
duties; the object being apparently to 
preserve to him his emoluments as long 
as possible. His professional value, as 
well as his private worth, were appre- 
ciated by those who knew him best ; but 
his work was done. His intellect indeed 
remained to the last ; and his high cha- 
racter, for strict integrity as well as 
laborious assiduity, may have well made 
the City unwilling to part with him. 
He had no children; and, being of 
simple habits, he has left a fair property 
after a most arduous and praiseworthy 
career.— Abridged from The Builder. 
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July 4. The Rev. Thomas Hewitt Campbell 
(p. 514), was educated at Merchant Taylors’ 
School, where he gave considerable promise of 
what he would be by and by. His course 
through the school was one of great success. 
Not to mention his earlier distinctions, he 
carried off in 1845 the chief mathematical 
prize, and in 1846, when he left as captain, the 
chief mathematical prize, the chief prize for 
Greek composition, the Montefiore medal, and 
the Pitt exhibition, which is awarded to the 
best scholar going to the University. In this 
latter year he proceeded to Oxford as a pro- 
bationary Fellow of St. John’s College, and in 
due time became a full Fellow. But he was 
not contented with school honours, or even 
with an honourable position gained as a result 
ofthem. The “‘ Oxford Calendar” shews that 
he obtained the Junior University Mathematical 
Scholarship, a first-class in mathematics, and 
some classical distinction as well, at his B.A. 
degree, and the Arnold Historical Essay prize. 
He was then, for a short time, one of the 
assistant masters of the Charterhouse, and 
afterwards became Head Master of the Wolver- 
hampton Grammar School. Here his short 
tenure of office was marked by vigour and by 
liberal adoption of the latest improvements in 
education. But his original mind demanded 
something like adventure combined with use- 
fulness. An opportunity presented itself in the 
proposal to found a public school on the Eng- 
lish type in New Zealand. He accepted the 
office of the Head Mastership of the High 
School at Dunedin, in that distant colony, and 
it was within sight of his intended sphere of 
duty that he met his end. These particulars 


which shewed itselfin his features and simplest 
words as well as in his actions, and the regard 
which his friends entertained for him as a 
clergyman and as a man.” 

Sept.10. The Rev. John Coz (p. 515) gra+ 
duated at Christ’s College, Cambridge, in 1813, 
as Senior Optime. His first living was the 
Rectory of Otten Belchamp, and he was after- 
wards presented to the Rectory of Fairstead by 
his brother-in-law, Bishop Blomfield. “‘ There,” 
(says the ‘‘ Essex Gazette,”’) ‘‘ for the remaining 
thirty years of bis life, he performed the duties 
of his clerical functions with characteristic 
ability and energy, good sense and kindliness ; 
winning the esteem and affection of all around 
him, and of none more so than of the poor, to 
whom he ever proved himself a warm and de- 
voted friend.” ‘It was, however,” (adds the 
** Essex Herald,”’) ‘‘asa politician and a public 
man that he was best known to the county. 
He must be regarded as one of the leading 
spirits of the Conservative cause in North 
Essex; and to a considerable extent, by the 
policy he advised, and the schemes organized 
in the Council-room and Committee, he may 
be said to have been the means of keeping the 
party in the compact shape which it has for 
some time presented in that division. One 
of these means was the establishment of the 
Hinckford Agricultural and Conservative C:ub, 
which we think we are justified in saying was 
chiefly the work of Mr. Cox’s hand. . . . Mr. Cox 
also took part with the late Mr. Robert Baker 
in the establishment of the Essex Protection 
Society, and he continued steadily to defend 
the principle it represented, both at the local 
meetings and as one of the delegates of the in- 
stitution at the gatherings of the Central Society 
in London.” 

The Rev. Alexander Cooper, of Portsoy 
(p. 515), was a native of Fraserburgh, and was 
brought up under the eye and friendship of 
the learned Bishop Jolly. Mr.Cooper studied, 
and graduated with success and approval, at 
Marischal College, and afterwards attended 
the Pantonian Lectures of Bishop Walker, of 
Edinburgh. When of the requisite age, he 
was ordained to the office of deacon in the 
Episcopal Church, by his patron, Bishop Jolly, 
and went to officiate as curate to the late 
Bishop Torry of Peterhead, where his ministry, 
though then a very young man, was most ac- 
ceptable in that very large congregation, and 
spoke well for his ability and usefulness in 
future years. He was in due time promoted to 
the priesthood by Bishop Torry, and after 
serving for a short period in some other places, 

e was offered the charge of the congregation 
in Portsoy, and instituted to that cure by the 
late Bishop Skinner in the year 1834. During 





are taken from a brief memoir of the d d, 
by the Rev. Dr, Hessey, the Head Master of 
Merchant Taylors’ School, who thus concludes : 
“Dunedin may imagine what a man she has 
lost from this simple catalogue of his distinc- 
tions. But she can never know the depth of 
his character, the vivida vis of his intellect, 


his i bency, and owing chiefly to his per- 
severing and successful exertions in procuring 
subscriptions—both in his own neighbourhood 
and from friends of the Church in England— 
a very appropriate place of worship has been 
erected, and an addition made to the parsonage, 
which renders it a convenient and suitable 
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residence for a family. The Rev. gentleman 
was much esteemed by all who knew him, and 
on the Sunday following his decease, the Rev. 
Mr. Murray, of the Presbyterian Church, 
alluded to the event in very feeling terms, 
remarking that it had been his privilege to 
co-operate with him in several benevolent 
labours, and that he could testify to the single- 
ness of his aim and to the purity of his motives, 

Oct. 1. The Rev. George Stone (p.660) was 
of Trinity College, Dublin, B.A. 1837; Scholar 
1838; and was author of ‘‘ Letters to the Hon. 
and Rev. Geo. Spencer ;” ‘‘ Letter to Daniel 
O’Connell, Esq. ;’”’ ‘‘ The Doctrine of the Church 
of England contrasted with the Church of 
Rome on the Lord’s Supper ;” ‘Sermon on 
Romish Miracles ;” ‘‘The Papal Aggression, 
the Fact, the Cause ;” “A Letter to Lord 
Feilding ;” ‘‘All Pure Prophecy fulfilled in 
the Advent of Christ and the Establishment of 
Christianity ;” and other theological publi- 
cations. . 

Oct. 18. At Southfields, Wandsworth, aged 
63, the Rev. John Robert Hopper, Rector of 
Wells, Norfolk. 

Oct.21. At the Vicarage, Etwall, Derbyshire, 
aged 46, the Rev. Wm. Eaton Mousley, M.A., 
Vicar of Etwall, Rector of Somershall Herbert, 
and Master of Etwall Hospital. 

Oct, 22, The Rev. Charles Vernon, D.D., of 
Wherstead-pk., Ipswich, and Dovercourt, Har- 
wich. 

Oct. 23. At Wootton Courtney, Somersetsh., 
aged 62, the Rev. Russell Richards. 

Oct. 24. Aged 87, the Rev. Wm. Cruttenden 
Cruttenden, A.M., Rector of Alderley, Cheshire. 

In Addison-gardens North, Kensington, of 
an apoplectic seizure, aged 61, the Rev. John 
Bakewell. 

Oct. 28. At the Vicarage, Garthorpe, Lei- 
cestershire, aged 73, James Procter, M.A., 
many years Vicar of the parish. 

Oct. 29. At the Parsonage, Meerbrook, near 
Leek, Staffordshire, aged 66, the Rev. James 
Turner, M.A., for thirty-seven years incum- 
bent of that parish. 

Nov. 1. At Washfield, near Tiverton, aged 
45, the Rev. David Lloyd-Jones, formerly of 
Plas Madoc, Denbighshire, Rector of Stainton- 
le-Vale, Lincolnshire. 

At Little Shelford, near Cambridge, aged 39, 
the Rev. Robert Edgar Hughes, M.A., late Fel- 
low of Magdalen College. 

Nov. 4. At Weston-super-Mare, aged 66, 
the Rev. Joseph Palmer Griffith, late Fellow 
of Wadham College, Oxford, and Vicar of Nor- 
ton Bavant, Wilts. 

At Arthurstown, Ireland, aged 36, the Rev. 
Alfred Lennox Peel, M.A., Fellow of All Souls 
College, Oxford. He was the son of Mr. and 
the late Lady Jane Peel, and cousin to the pre- 
sent Duke of Richmond. 

Nov. 5. At Polsloe-pk., Exeter, aged 78, 
the Rev. Wm. Grylls, M.A. 

Nov.7. At Capo di Monte, Torquay, the 
Rev. Charles M. G. Jarvis, formerly Rector of 
Doddington, Lincolnshire. 

Gent, Mac, Voi, CCXV, 
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Nov. 11. At King’s Langley, Herts., aged 
64, the Rev. Henry Dennis, late incumbent of 
Chipperfield District Church. 

Nov.12. At the Rectory, Norton Fitzwarren, 
near Taunton, aged 96, the Rev. J. Guerin, 
M.A., sixty-six years rector of that parish, and 
J.P. and D.L. of Somerset. 

Nov, 18. Aged 64, the Rev. Alexander 
M-Caul, D.D., Rector of the united parishes 
of St. Magnus-the-Martyr, St. Margaret, New 
Fish-st., and St. Michael, Crooked-lane; Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul’s, &c. 

Nov. 14. At Southsea, aged 69, the Rev. 
Edward Drury Butts, Incumbent of Melplaish, 
Dorset. 

Nov. 15. At the Parsonage, Hampstead, 
aged 64, the Rev. Thomas Ainger, twenty-two 
years incumbent of the parish. 

At St. Erth Vicarage, Cornwall, aged 62, the 
Rev. John Punnett. 

Nov.16. At Chichester, aged 83, the Rev. 
John Fullagar. 

Nov. 18. At Uckfield, aged 39, the Rev. John 
Darby Streatfeild, 


DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Aug. 8. At Palmeil River, Great Winter 
Hock, district of Uitenhage, Cape of Good 
Hope, Robert Wood Bagot, esq., late Capt. 
47th Regt. 

Aug. 17. At Secunderabad, aged 42, Major 
Charles Frederick Kelly. 

Aug. 24. At Dacca, aged 40, Major J. H. 
Wright, Madras Staff Corps, Executive En- 
gineer, eldest son of the late Rev. Joseph 
Wright, A.M., of Trichinopoly and Bangalore, 
chaplain to the late H.E.1.C. 

Aug. 26. At Patna, aged 77, John Bardoe 
Elliott, ésq., late Bengal Service, eldest son of 
the late Capt. Elliott, R.N., of Elliott-house, 
Ripon. 

Aug. 27. At Kurrachee, Alice Waters, wife 
of Capt. H. 8. Anderson, Bombay Army. 

Lately. In King’s-rd., Camden-town, aged 
100, J. Mayoss, believed to be the last survivor 
of Adm. Rodney’s engagement, on the 12th of 
April, 1782. He entered the Plymouth Marines 
when sixteen years of age, was drafted into 
the 74-gun ship “‘ Alcide,” and in the year 
1781 was in the expedition ander Admiral 
Drury, to relieve General Cornwallis, who was 
at that time blocked up at Yorktown by the 
French and Americans. In company with the 
squadron was the ship ‘‘Chatham,” of 50 
guns, having on board the late Prince William 
Henry, afterwards King William IV. Failing 
in this expedition, the fleet returned to the 
West Indies for the relief of St, Kitt’s, and on 
April, 1782, sailed from Martinique, where they 
were informed that the French were proceed- 
ing against Jamaica. On the 12th of April 
Mayoss was on board the “ Barfleur,” com- 
manded by Hood, and was engaged in the 
memorable naval action of that day, between 
the English and French fleets, commanded 
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respectively by Admiral Rodney and the Count 


de Gras. Mayoss in the same year was bought 
out of the Marines, but soon after he enlisted 
in the 77th Regt. of the Line, proceeded with 
it to the East Indies, and was at the capitula- 
tion and storming of Seringapatam in 1792 and 
1799 ; on the last occasion he formed one of the 
** forlorn hope.”” When the 77th was ordered 
home, Mayoss enlisted in the 66th Foot, was 
at the siege of the Isles of Bourbon and Mauri- 
tius in 1810; and last served in Ceylon, in 1812. 
For his lengthened service he received a pen- 
sion of 2s. 2d. per day. 

Sept.4. At Glasgow, Mr. J. Manson, late of 
the “Glasgow Herald,’’ a self-educated man, 
but a writer of no mean power. ‘‘ Mr. Manson 
began life as a clothier—his father’s business ; 
but his active mind was not long in developing 
itself in a passion for music and literature. To 
a thorough knowledge of the science of music 
che united considerable proficiency as a per- 
former on the violoncello. His reading was 
very extensive, and some of the fruits of it 
were produced a number of years ago in these 
columns in the shape of brief extracts culled by 
his own hand from a wide range of authors, 
under the heading ‘Facts, Conceits, Defini- 
tions, and Counsels.’ The admirable volume 
of original lyrics published by our late towns- 
man, Mr. David Robertson, under the title of 
*Whistle Binkie,’ was adorned by many 
pleasing contributions from his pen; and to 
several biographical dictionaries he furnished 
most of the musical memoirs. It was his good 
fortune at length to obtain permanent literary 
employment on the staff of the ‘ Herald,’ and 
in that situation he continued until stricken 
with decay and blindness. One of his last 
mental efforts was to assist in putting a col- 
lection of his poems through the press; and 
he had the gratification of knowing that his 
volume was actually to appear; nay, he lived 
to feel it with his hands, and to be assured 
that it looked well. As a prose writer he 
always shewed information and vigour. His 
views were decided, and he expressed himself 
with readiness and force. But he lacked train- 
ing and polish for a thorough mastery of prose; 
and it was chiefly in his poetical effusions that 
the graces and tenderness of his nature were 
manifested. Altogether, James Manson was 
aremarkable man. Much of what he did best 
was for temporary and ephemeral uses, doing 
excellent service at the time, though leaving 
the nobler dreams of ambition unsatisfied. 
Nevertheless, he is not unworthy of being 
ranked among the minor bards of Scotland, in 
virtue of some few things which many who 
are to come after him will read with satisfac- 
tion.” —Glasgow Citizen, 

Sept.6. At Whampoa, China, on board the 
steam-ship “‘ Robert Lowe,” aged 18, Thomas 
Dudley Milner Gibson, son of the Right. Hon. 
T. Milner Gibson, M.P. 

Sept.7. At Walthamstow, aged 67, Samuel 
Read, esq., Member of the late School of 
Naval Architecture, honorary member of the 
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Institution of Naval Architects, and late of 


H.M.’s Dockyard, Sheerness. ‘“‘The repu- 
tation achieved by Mr. Read as a scientific 
naval architect was one of the highest ever 
attained in this country, and although he 
has been too much afflicted for several years 
past to pursue the active duties of his profes- 
sion, his demise will excite the regret of ship- 
builders throughout the world. As a member 
of the School of Naval Architecture, Mr. Read 
in early life distinguished himself by his scien- 
tific attainments, and although be had to share 
with his colleagues of that school many injuries 
and indignities before he attained to the higher 
posts of the shipbuilding department of the 
Admiralty, he nevertheless was honoured by 
being made a member of the Committee of Re- 
ference, the Council of Science, and other like 
committees instituted by successive Govern- 
ments for the improvement of naval architec- 
ture. His published writings upon the higher 
branches of his profession were numerous and 
of a very high order, and in particular the 
‘Reports on Naval Construction,’ which bear 
the names of Read, Chatfield, and Creuze, have 
taken their place among the standard works of 
the shipbuilding profession. Being unhappily 
subject to epileptic attacks of late years,—at- 
tacks which he sustained with great fortitude 
and resignation,—he was unable to participate 
in the labours that the introduction of armour- 
plated ships has imposed upon naval designers, 
but he contrived to assist materially in the es- 
tablishment of the Institution of Naval Archi- 
tects, to the ‘ Transactions’ of which he contri- 
buted several valuable papers. His services in 
this respect, and his great professional emi- 
nence, were publicly acknowledged last year 
by the Council of the Institution, who elected 
him, in conjunction with M. Dupuy de Léme, 
to the honorary membership of the society.” — 
The Times. 

Sept. 13. At Kamptee, Lieut. Charles Bar- 
rington Wetherall, of H.M.’s Madras Army. 

Sept. 18. At Shanghae, aged 25, Lieut. Henry 
Metcalfe, R.A., son of Charles Metcalfe, esq., 
of Inglethorpe-hall, Emneth, Norfolk. 

At Malvern, aged 71, William Herbert, esq., 
of Clapham Common, a Director of the West- 
minster Fire Office. Mr. Herbert was an emi- 
nent builder. The improvements in West 
Strand and King William-street were due to 
his enterprise and energy; and by the exercise 
of his business, there and elsewhere, he realized 
an ample fortune, which enabled him to culti- 
vate a natural taste, and become aconsiderable 
buyer of pictures and sculpture. He was for 
many years an active and very useful member 
of the council of the Art Union of London. 

Sept. 19. At Greenwich Hospital, aged 77, 
T. L. Polden Laugharne, esq., senior Captain 
R.N., of the Royal Hospital, Greenwich, and 
of Laugharne, Carmarthenshire. The deceased 
served as signal midshipman of the “ North- 
umberland,” in Adm. Sir John Duckworth’s 
action at St. Domingo in 1806, and as lieut. 
of the “Unicorn” at the siege and storming 
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of Monte Video in 1807, and in the attack upon 
the French fleet in Aix Roads in 1809; and he 
was engaged on several occasions in cutting- 
out expeditions and boat actions, capturing 
a Spanish national schooner under the guns of 
St. Sebastian. As a lieut. of the ‘‘ Nereide”’ he 
served on shore at the destruction of the 
enemy’s batteries at Jacotel, and at the capture 
of the Island of Bourbon he commanded the 
seamen attached to the army. He was first 
lieut. of the ‘* Boadicea’’ at the capture of the 
French frigate ‘‘ Venus,” and re-capture of the 
British frigates “‘ Africaine”’ and ‘‘Ceylon” in 
1810, and commanded the boats at the taking 
of a French national schooner. In the Ameri- 
can war he commanded the “Alert,” 16, but 
after a highly honourable defence he was 
obliged to haul down his colours to the United 
States frigate ‘‘ Essex” in 1812. For his de- 
fence of the ‘‘ Alert’? and protection of British 
interests he was presented by the merchants 
of Newfoundland with a sword valued at two 
hundred guineas, accompanied by a letter of 
thanks. He was three times gazetted, and on 
several occasions had the honour of sharing in 
the thanks of Parliament. He was a lieut. of 
1806, a commander of 1811, and a capt. of 1832, 
having received the latter promotion when 
employed in the coast-guard service in Ire- 
land. His appointment to Greenwich Hospital 
bears date March 1, 1849. In the course of his 
service he had been several times severely 
wounded, and had twice had his skull frac- 
tured, for which injuries he reeeived a pension 
of £91 5s. per annum. 

Sept. 20. At Sealkote, Frances Henrietta, 
dau. of Capt. Robert Alexander, 20th Hussars. 

Sept. 23. On board the ship ‘‘ Bentinck,” 
near Calcutta, aged 21, Lieut. F. E. Farquhar- 
son, H.M.’s Bengal Cavalry, son of R. N. Far- 
quharson, esq., late Bengal C.S. 

Sept. 28. Edward Chitty, esq. (p. 663), was 
called to the bar by the Society of Lincoln’s 
Inn, July 7, 1829. He was author of ‘“‘ New 
Orders of the Court of Chancery, with Notes 
and Index,’ 1831; ‘‘Index to Equity and 
Bankruptcy Cases,” 2nd ed., 4 vols, royal 8vo., 
1837; and (jointly with the late Basil Mon- 
tagu, esq.) of “‘ Reports of Bankruptcy Cases,” 
royal 8vo., 1840 ; and (jointly with F. Forster, 
esq.) of ‘*A Digested Index to all the Com- 
mon Law Reports relative to Conveyancing 
and Bankruptcy,” royal 8vo., 1841. 

Lately, Aged 31, Mr. Augustus Hullock 
Morant, an Associate of the Institute of British 
Architects. He was one of the younger children 
of the late Mr. George Morant, who was an 
active founder of the Art Union of London. 
After a professional tour of some months in 
France and Italy, he settled at Southamp- 
ton, where he erected a school-house; but, 
having been summoned to London by his 
friends, he soon after, in Dec, 1861, entered 
into partnership with his relative, Mr. James 
M. Lockyer, jun., who had been deprived of 
sight. Since that date he has carried on seve- 
ral important works in the neighbourhood of 
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Oxford-street, the Portland Hotel in Great 
Portland-street, a terra-cotta portico for Lord 
Viscount Strangford in Cumberland-st. (which 
was placed by Mr. Blasbfield in the last Archi- 
tectural Exhibition), and had just before his 
death completed extensive additions to the 
large establishment of Messrs. Heal in Totten~ 
ham-court-road. 

Oct. 1. At the Royal Hospital, Greenwich, 
aged 69, Lieut. A. Parks, R.N. Prior to the 
peace of 1814 he served as midshipman of the 
‘** Sirius’? at the capture of the French frigate 
**Caroline” in 1809, and as master’s mate of 
the ‘“*Melpomene”’ took part in all the boat 
operations in the ‘‘Chesapeake” during the 
American war, upon which service he was seri- 
ously injured by an explosion of gunpowder. 
He became lieut. in 1815, but being unable to 
obtain active service afloat, he sought em- 
ployment in the Coast Guard, Packet Service, 
and in the Ordinary. His appointment to 
Greenwich Hospital bears date May 25, 1857. 

Oct. 5. At Hipswell-lodge, Richmond, York- 
shire, aged 82, Adm. Edward Barnard. This 
officer entered the Navy May 12, 1797, as an 
able seaman on board the “‘ Sirius,” 36, Capt. 
Richard King, and attained the rating of mid- 
shipman in August following. He became 
lieutenant in 1803, and having rejoined Capt, 
King (his early patron, and bis friend through 
life) he served in the ‘‘ Achille,” 74, one of 
Lord Collingwood’s blockading squadron be- 
fore Cadiz. At the close of the battle of Tra- 
falgar, in which he had the fortune to partici- 
pate, he took possession of the French 74-gun 
ship ‘* Berwick,” in which he remained until 
wrecked in the six days’ gale that ensued. He 
continued to serve in the “ Achille” under Sir 
Richard King for a period of five years, and 
was present with Sir Sam. Hood’s squadron at 
the pursuit and capture, Sept. 25, 1806, of the 
four French frigates from Rochefort, besides 
contributing to the bombardment of Flushing 
in Aug. 1809, and sharing for ten months in 
the arduous boat service at the defence of 
Cadizin 1810. From February, 1811, until April, 
1812, he was next, under the same Captain, at- 
tached to the ‘* San Josef,’’ 110, flag-ship in the 
Mediterranean and Channel of Sir C. Cotton ; 
and on the former assuming, as rear-admiral, 
a command off Toulon, with his flag in the 
“San Josef,” he became, in April 1818, his’ 
signal-lieut., in which capacity he bore a part 
in the attacks on the French fleet of Nov. 5, 
1813, and Feb. 13, 1814. On the death of Capt. 
Wm. Stewart, tle flag-Captain, during the 
‘San Josef’s’” passage home in July of the 
latter year, Lieut, Barnard was invested with 
the command in his stead, and on his arrival. 
in England was officially promoted, Aug. 10 
following. His next appointment was, Dec. iz, 
1816, to the ‘‘ Bacchus,”’ 18, on the East India 
Station, where he was posted by the Com-' 
mander-in-Chief, his friend Sir Richd. King, inta. 
the ** Conway,” of 26 guns, July 4, 1817, From 
that period until Jan. 20, 1820, he was employed 
in protecting the trade in the Persian Gulf,. 
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and in suppressing the slave-traffic in the Isle 
of France. His subsequent appointments were 
—Aug. 15, 1833, to the “Ocean,” 80, flag-ship 
of his patron Sir R. King, at Sheerness, where 
he remained until the death of that officer in 
Sept. 1834; Jan. 25, 1839, to the “* Hercules,” 
74, in which he conveyed troops from the West 
Indies to North America, and afterwards to 
Lisbon; and, Jan. 31, 1840, to the ‘‘ Cam- 
bridge,” 78, part of the force subsequently em- 
ployed during the operations on the coast of 
Syria and the blockade of Alexandria, by Adm. 
Sir Charles Napier. Capt. Barnard paid the 
“Cambridge” off Jan. 26, 1843, and accepted 
the Retirement Oct. 1, 1846. He became re- 
tired rear-admiral July 8, 1851; vice-adm., 
Aug. 28, 1857; and admiral, Nov. 22, 1862. 

Oct. 8. At Strote-house, near Chepstow, 
Gen. Wm. Lindsay Darling, Colonel of the 
98th Regt. He entered the Army in 1801, and 
served at the reduction of Guadaloupe in 1810, 
when he was severely wounded in the left knee 
by a musket-shot in storming the heights of 
Matauba. He next proceeded to the Peninsula, 
and served with the 5lst Light Infantry, or on 
the Staff, throughout the remainder of the war. 
He was appointed Assistant-Adjutant-General 
to the 5th Division in April, 1814, and remained 
in charge of that department until the em- 
barkation of the division in August, 1814. On 
the renewal of the war in 1815, Major Darling 
‘Was reappointed to the Staff as Assistant- 
Adjutant-General, and attached to the 4th 
Division, under Sir Charles Colville; he was 
employed with his division in the operations 
connetted with the battle of Waterloo, the 
storming of Cambray, and capitulation of Paris. 
He had received the war medal with three 
elasps for Guadaloupe, Salamanca, and Nivelle. 
His commissions bore date as follows :—Ensign, 
Dec. 13, 1801; lieut., June 23, 1802; capt., 
June 13, 1808; major, April 14, 1814; lieut.- 
col., June 21, 1817; col., Jan. 10, 1837; major- 
gen., Nov. 9, 1846 ; lieut.-gen., June 20, 1854; 
and gen., Dec. 15, 1861, In April, 1854, he was 
appointed Colonel of the 98th Regt: of Foot. 

Oct. 12. At Edinburgh, aged 46, Donald 
Maclaine, esq., of Lochbuy, Mull, President 
of the Celtic Society, He was for many years 
@ merchant in Java, and was also British 
and Austrian Consul there. He was the repre- 
sentative of a very ancient Highland family, 
but on succeeding to the property in 1850 he 
found it heavily encumbered ; he therefore re- 
turned to Scotland for a time, put matters in 
proper train, and then went back toJava. He 
retired from commercial pursuits in 1856, and 
returning to Scotland, he earnestly devoted 
himself to the improvement of his native island 
of Mull, in which he was very successful. 

At Deal, aged 69, William Nethersole, esq., 
J.P. for Deal. 

At Edinburgh, Archibald Frederick Camp- 
bell, esq., of Melfort, Lieut. R.A. 

Oct. 14. At Walworth, co. Londonderry, 
aged 63, Col. Thomas Edmund Sampson, late 
of the Bengal Army, 
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At St. Leonard’s-pl., York, aged 76, Francis 
Beynon Hacket, esq., of Moor-hall, Warwick- 
shire. 

Oct. 15. At Folkstone, aged 80, Harriett, 
widow of Samuel Weller Singer, esq., of 
Micklebam, Surrey. 

Oct.17, At Dover, Henrietta Helena Max- 
well, second dau. of the iate Col. Maxwell, 
18th Royal Irish Regt. 

Oet. 18. At Felixstowe, Suffolk, suddenly, 
aged 54, Sir John Spencer Login, late of the 
Hon. East India Company's Service. After re- 
ceiving his degree at the University of Edin- 
burgh, he entered the East India Company’s 
Service as Assistant-Surgeon in 1832, and in 
the same year was appointed to the Bengai 
Horse Artillery, and after serving with the 
Nizam’s Army, was appointed, in 1836, to the 
staff of Lord Metcalfe, who was then Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces. He had medical charge of the Horse 
Artillery during the Affghan campaign, and 
afterwards of the British mission to Herat, 
where he also served in a political capacity. 
In 1840 he was appointed to the Commander- 
in-Chief’s Staff in India, and subsequently be- 
came Surgeon to the British Residency at 
Lucknow, Postmaster in Oude, and Super- 
intendent of Hospitals to the King of that 
country. During 1848 and the following year 
he had medical charge of the Artillery in the 
Army of the Punjaub, and also took charge of 
the treasuries of the Sikh Government, of the 
citadel of Lahore, and of the post-office in the 
Punjaub. On the annexation of this country 
to the British dominions he became guardian 
and superintendent of the Maharajah Dhuleep 
Sing. He was knighted in 1854, and retired 
from the Bengal service in 1858. In 1842 he 
married the youngest daughter of the late Mr. 
John Campbell, of Kinloch, Perthshire. 

Oct. 21. At Malvern, aged 74, Lieut.-Col. 
Edward Jeffreys, late H.E.1.C.’s Bengal Army. 

At Buckland Vicarage, Dover, Elizabeth, 
wife of the Kev. S. Tenison Mosse, and dau. of 
the late Rev. George Buckston, of Bradburn- 
hall, Derbyshire. 

At the Rectory, Radcliffe, near Manchester, 
aged 16, Herbert Oswald, second son of the 
Rev. Nathaniel Milne. 

Oct. 22. Suddenly, at hia residence, Hyde- 
park-gardens, Gen. Roderick Macneil, Col. of 
the 78th Highlanders. He entered the army 
in the spring of 1808, and in the same year 
joined his regiment on the Continent, under 
Gen. Sir John Moore. He was in the retreat 
to Corunna, and subsequently took part in the 
Walcheren expedition. In 1834 and 1814 he 
served in Swedish Pomerania, and in Holland, 
and was present at Bergen-op-Zoom. He was 
also present at the battle of Waterloo. He was 
for many years Lieut.-Col. commanding the 
78th Highlanders, and accompanied that Regt. 
to India. After he had obtained the rank of 
Major-Gen., he was placed on the Staff as 
commanding a division of the army in the Ma- 
dras Presidency, where he served five years. 
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Gen. Macneil’s commissions were dated as fol- 
fows :—Ens., March 17, 1808; lieut., May 9, 
1809; capt., Dec. 1, 1814; maj., Aug. 9, 1821; 
lieut.-col., Jan. 22, 1825; col., Jan. 10, 1837; 
major-gen., Nov. 9, 1846; lieut.-gen., June 
20, 1854; and gen., Dec. 21, 1862. He was 
appointed Col. of the 8th (the King’s) Foot in 
March, 1855, and was made Col. of the 78th 
(Highland) Regt. on June 3, 1860. 

In Camden-sq., aged 58, Col. Augustus Ho- 
tham, formerly of the 76th Regt., eldest son of 
the late Adm. Sir William Hotham, G.C.B. 

At Bishopstowe, Deborah Mary, wife of 
Henry Lord Bishop of Exeter. Mrs. Phill- 
potts was the dau. of William Surtees, esq., of 
Seaton Burn, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and was a 
near relative of the late Lord Eldon. She 
married his lordship, then the Rev. Henry 
Phillpotts, a rising clergyman in the diocese 
of Durham, in 1804, and leaves a numerous 
family. 

At Rock-ferry, Cheshire, aged 39, Comm. 
Edward Scott, R.N., second son of the late 
Rev. William Scott, Rector of Aldridge and 
Great Barr, Staffordshire. 

At Kintbury, Berks., aged 60, John Lidder- 
dale, esq., M.D- 

At Coblenz, Rhine Prussia, aged 72, Francis 
Henry Davies, esq., late Registrar of the Court 
of Chancery. 

Oct. 23. At Woolwich, aged 46, Staff-Sur- 
geon-Maj. William Braybrooke. 

At the Hall, Broadhempston, aged 80, Thos. 
Maye Luscombe, esq. He served in the Pe- 
ninsular War as a lieut. in the 9th Regt., in 
1811, 1812, and 1813, and had received the war- 
medal with several clasps. 

At the Vicarage, Wickham Market, Suffolk, 
Ann Frances, wife of the Rev, Weeden Butler. 

In Park-lane, Miss Henrietta Vane Hope 
Vere. 

Oct. 24. In Manchester-st., aged 39, Peter 
Fleming Leicester, esq., eldest son of the late 
Rev. C. Leicester, Rector of Westbury, Salop. 

At Coventry, aged 32, James Murray, esq., 
F.R.1.B,A. 

Aged 79, Frances Matilda Adams, Water- 
Colour Painter Extraordinary to her late Ma- 
jesty Queen Adelaide. 

At Valetta, aged 50, the Rev. Lorenzo Pulli- 
cino, Professor of Latin and Italian Literature 
in the University of Malta. 

Oct. 25, At Kingstown, Ireland, the Hon. Lady 
Stanhope, widow of the Hon. Sir Francis Stan- 
hope, and granddau. of the late Right Hon. Sir 
Hercules Langrishe, bart. 

At his residence, Llwynegrin-hall, Flintshire, 
aged 52, Henry Raikes, esq., F.R.G.S,, late 
Deputy-Chairman of the Flintshire Quarter 
Sessions, and Registrar of the Diocese of Ches- 
ter. He was born in 1811, and was the eldest 
son of the Worshipful and Rev. Chancellor 
Raikes, by Augusta, dau. of Mr. J. J. Whit- 
tington, of Yoxford, Suffolk. His father was 
a distinguished leader of the Evangelical party, 
was Chancellor of the diocese of Chester, the ad- 
vocate of the Church Missionary Society, the 
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Prayer-book and Homily Society,the Conversion: 
of the Jews Society, &c.; the author of “The 
Memoir of Sir Jahleel Brenton,” “‘ The Funda- 
mental Principles of Modern Judaism,’’ and 
other works; and the intimate friend of the 
late Archbishop of Canterbury. Of the same 
family were Thomas Raikes, a merchant of 
London, who was Governor of the Bank of 
England in 1797, and his brother Robert, the 
philanthropist, who was the founder of Sun-. 
day-schools in England. 

Oct, 26. Aged 86, Lieut.-Gen. W. A. John- 
son, of Wytham-on-the-Hill, Lincolnshire, 
Gen. Johnson served in the early part of the 
Peninsular war, and had received a medal with 
three clasps. He retired from the service in 
1841, and had since been distinguished as a very 
active county magistrate. 

At Southampton, aged 69, Henry King, esq., 
R.N. 

At Thornby Hall, Northamptonshire, aged 
88, Mary Jane Weltden, widow of Thomas 
Bishopp, esq., M.D. 

At Southwick-green, William, youngest and 
last surviving son of the late Nathaniel Hall, 
esq., of New-hall, Sussex. 

Oct. 27. Av the West-hall, High Leigh, 
Cheshire, aged 74, Vice-Adm. Jodrell Leigh, of 
Broadwell-house, Gloucestershire. He entered 
the Navy July 14, 1801, as First-class Volunteer, 
on board the “Malta,” 80, Capt. Albemarle 
Bertie, attached to the Channel Fleet; in 
April, 1807, he was nominated Acting-Lieut. of 
the “‘ Bermuda,” 18, Capt. Wm. Henry Byam, 
in which vessel (being confirmed to her Feb. 29 
following) he continued until wrecked on the 
Memory Rock, Little Bermuda, April 22, 1808. 
He became post-capt. in 1829, and retired rear- 
admiral June 2, 1859. 

At Claremont, Torquay, aged 77, Sophia Reed, 
widow of Sir John Theophilus Lee, G.C.H., of 
Lauriston-hall, Tor, Devon. 

At Norton-house, near Stockton-on-Tees, 
aged 66, Elizabeth Sarah Hogg, second surviv- 
ing dau. of the late John Hogg, esq., Barrister- 
at-Law, and Deputy-Lieut. for the County 
Palatine of Durham. 

At Worthing, Georgiana, relict of J. Rycroft 
Best, esq., Bengal C.S. 

At Bellarena, co. Londonderry, aged 70, Wm. 
Tyndall, esq., formerly of the 2nd Dragoon 
Guards. 

At Caracas, aged 36, Arthur Cornelius Kort- 
right, H.B.M.’s Vice-Consul at La Guayra, 
youngest son of the late Cornelius Kortright, 
esq., of St. Croix and Porto Rico. 

Oct. 28. At Penton-lodge, Andover, aged 72, 
Wm, Cubitt, esq,, M.P. See Oprruary. 

At the residence of his son (Dr. Mark Tan- 
ner, St. George’s-sq., Belgravia), aged 75, Capt. 
Thos. Tanner, of H.M.’s Indian Navy. 

At Cheltenham, aged 82, Maria, widow of 
Col. C. R.G. Hodson, formerly of the H.E.L.C.’s 
St. Helena Service. 

In Cumberland-terr., Regent’s-pk., aged 81, 
Frances, widow of Capt. Peter Heywood, R.N. 

At. Upper Eyarth, Denbighshire, aged 80, 
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Frances, widow of the Rev. Richard Newcome, 
M.A., Archdeacon of Merioneth. 

At Brighton, aged 34, John Armitage, esq., 
late Capt. 85th Regt. 

At Arndilly, Louisa, wife of Hay Macdowall 
Grant, esq., of Arndilly. 

At Clifton, aged 29, Eliza Maria, eldest dau. 
of the late Chas. Porcher Lang, esq. 

Oct. 29. At the Rectory, Pontesbury, Shrop- 
shire, aged 33, Frances Ann, wife of the Rev. 
W. Harrison. 

* Aged 67, Sarah, wife of Thos. John Gisborne, 
esq., of Holme-hall, Bakewell. 

At Croome’s-hill, Greenwich, Richard Haig, 
esq., R.N., and Clerk of the Check of the Royal 
Hospital, Greenwich. Mr. Haig was a Pay- 
master in the Royal Navy, on the half-pay of 
a Secretary, having served upwards of twenty- 
six years in the latter capacity, at home and 
abroad, under Admirals Langharne, Sir Henry 
Stanhope, Sir Charles Rowley, Sir Charles 
Ogle, Sir John Gore, Sir Henry Digby, Sir 
Bladen Capel, &c. He entered the Naval Ser- 
vice in the early part of the present century, 
‘was promoted to the rank of Purser in 1813, 
and appointed to Greenwich Hospital in 1853. 

Oct. 30. At Bury St. Edmuna’s, aged 63, 
Johnson Gedge, esq., Proprietor and Editor of 
the “‘ Bury and Norwich Post.” 

At Weston Peverell, near Plymouth, aged 
35, Chas. Whitworth Russell, Lieut. R.N., and 
late Adjutant of the 2nd Brigade of Devon 
Volu: teer Artillery, son of the late Rev. Whit- 
worth Russell. 

Oct. 31. In London, aged 46, Arthur R. 
Henry, Comm. R.N., lately invalided from 
H.M.S. “ Stromboli.”’ 

At Egham, aged 64, John Hanmer Wingrave, 
esq., late Accountant-General for Scotland of 
H.M.’s Inland Revenue. 

Suddenly, at Queen’s-row, Camberwell, aged 
62, Geo. R. Corner, esq., F.S.A., of Southwark. 
See Onrrvary. 

At St. Andrew’s, Fife, Arthur Connell, esq., 
F.R.SS., L. and E., formerly Professor of Chy- 
mistry in the University of St. Andrew’s, and 
son of the late Sir John Connell, Judge-Adm. 
of Scotland. 

At Dale Castle, Pembrokesh., aged 24, Faulk- 
nor Cecil, youngest son of J. P. A. Lloyd 
Philipps, esq. 

At Bordeaux, aged 32, Robt. Dalglish Grant, 
esq., of Nuttall-hall, Lancashire. 

Lately. At Essarts, in La Vendée, aged 107, 
Jacques Chevillon, an old soldier of the Royalist 
army. He enjoyed excellent health and the 
use of all his faculties till within a few days of 
his decease, and very recently, at the wedding 
of a friend’s daughter, opened the ball with the 
bride. Chevillon was present when the Royalist 
army passed the Loire in its flight before 
the successful republicans, and on that oc- 
casion, being a good swimmer, he saved a priest 
and two officers from drowning, and ever since 
‘was known by the sobriquet of “* Le Sauveur.”’ 
—French paper. 

Nov. 1, At Holmwood, aged 90, the Dowager 
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Lady Stanley of Alderley. Her Ladyship was 
Maria Josepha, eldest dau. of John, first Earl of 
Sheffield, and was born in 1773, In 1796 she 
married John Thomas, first Lord Stanley of 
Alderley (who died 1850), by whom she had a 
family of three sons and eight daughters. 

At South Lambeth, Mary Munro, wife of 
Alexander Simson, esq., formerly of Dingwall, 
N.B., only dau. of the late Geo. Munro, esq., 
of Culrain, Ross-shire, and sister to Sir Chas. 
Munro, bart., of Fowlis. 

In Eaton-pl., aged 76, Adm. Geo. Frederick 
Rich. He entered the Navy in 1795 as mid- 
shipman of the “ Atlas,’’ and when serving in 
the ‘‘Immortalité” assisted at the bombard- 
ment of Dieppe and St. Valery-en-Caux, and 
in several engagements with the Boulogne flo- 
tilla. He was promoted to the rank of lieu~ 
tenant 30th Dec., 1805, and appointed to the 
* Rosario,” in which vessel, and the ‘‘ Clyde’’ 
and “‘ Inconstant,” he served until 1809, when 
he was present in the Walcheren expedition. 
On the 26th Oct., 1813, he was made com- 
mander, and posted Ist July, 1823, into the 
Gloucester,” bearing the broad pendant of 
Commodore Sir E. Owen. He afterwards com- 
manded the “Hyperion” and ‘‘ Queen,” in 
which latter, and the “‘ Formidable,” he was 
flag-captain to his old patron, Sir Edw. Owen. 
His last ship was the ‘“* Vanguard,” in the Me- 
diterranean, in 1847. He obtained flag rank 
20th April, 1853; became a vice-adm. 20th 
Jan., 1858; and accepted the reserved pension 
in June, 1859. 

In Sunderland-terr., Westbourne-pk., Bays- 
water, Major-Gen. Andrews, late of the R.A. 

At Kempsey, aged 53, Chas. John Griffiths, 
esq., formerly of H.M.’s 14th Light Dragoons, 
and fifth son of the late Richd. Griffiths, esq.,. 
of Thorngrove, Worcestershire. 

In Craven-pl., Paddington, Martha Anne 
Williams, relict of Major John Williams, of 
Cheltenham. 

At Tunbridge Wells, aged 14, Emily, younger 
dau. of the Rev. G. May, late Rector of Lyd- 
dington, Wilts. 

Nov. 2. At Plymouth, aged 76, Rear-Adm. 
Pulling. He entered the Navy July 26, 1803, 
as midshipman on board the “‘ Fisguard,” 38, 
and was present in Sir Robt. Calder’s action, 
July 22, 1805; and in the expedition to Wal- 
cheren in 1809. He joined the “ Atalanta,” 18, 
in September, 1811, and while serving in her 
as acting master on the North American station, 
was engaged in frequent skirmishes with gun- 
boats and armed parties on shore; assisted in 
the attack on Craney Island, in June, 1813; 
and was wrecked in the following November 
on the Sisters Rocks, off Halifax. He after- 
wards served many years in the Coast Guard, 
and became retired captain in 1856, and rear- 
admiral April, 1863. 

In Cadogan-place, aged 20, Cecil Cholmeley, 
third son of the late Sir John Muir Mackenzie, 
bart., of Delvine, N.B. 

At Greenwich Hospital, aged 78, Bassett 
Jones Loveless, esq., R.N., Senior Lieut. of » 
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that establishment. He entered the Royal Navy 
in 1801, and was present in the actions fought 
under Sir James Saumarez, off Algeziras (where 
he was wounded) and in the Gut of Gibraltar, 
on the 6th and 13th of July in that year. He 
was at Copenhagen, under Lord Gambier, in 
1807, and was wrecked in H.M.S. “ Astrea” in 
1808, which ship was wholly lost on a coral 
reef off Anegada, and he remained for three 
months on that barren and swampy island, 
where he sufferei many privations from the 
want of food and clothing. He served in the 
‘“‘Fawn” at the reduction of the islands of 
Martinique and Guadaloupe, in 1809. As lieut. 
of H.M.S. “‘ Castor,’ Capt. Charles Dilkes, he 
lost his arm at the shoulder-joint, in a boat 
action off Monjuich, during the blockade of 
Barcelona, in 1814; and had not since been 
actively employed. 

In Gloucester-terr., Regent’s-park, aged 61, 
James Bunstone Bunning, esq., Architect to 
the Corporation of the City of London. See 
OBITUARY. 

Nov. 3. At Bath, Capt. Fleming Malcolm 
Martin, late 52nd B.N.I. 

At Rugby, Barbara, wife of E. A. Scott, esq. 

Nov. 4. In Clifton-gardens, Maida-hill, aged 
45, Col. Charles Henry Somerset, C.B., late 
72nd Highlanders, eldest son of the late Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir Henry Somerset, K.C.B., K.H., Com- 
mander-in-Chief at Bombay. From his father’s 
connexion with South Africa his own services 
were principally confined te that quarter. Even 
before he received a commission he acted as 
extra aide-de-camp to Sir Benjamin D’Urban 
during the Kaffir war in 1835, where his know- 
ledge of the country was most useful; he became 
ensign July 30, 1836 ; and lieut. Sept. 20, 1839. 
In 1841 he accompanied Maj. Smith’s expedition 
to Natal, and served in the Kaffir war of 1846 
and 1847 as aide-de-camp to his father, and 
afterwards to Lieut.-gen. Sir George Berkeley 
during the successful operations in 1847, for 
which he received a medal. He was advanced 
to a captaincy Jan. 8, 1847, and became major 
May 17, 1850; and in the following December 
took the head-quarters of the Cape Mounted 
Rifles into the field, and was present in all its 
operations. He also commanded the regiment 
in the action at Berea, and his name was fre- 
quently mentioned in despatches and general 
orders. He became lieut.-col. Jan. 28, 1853, 
and col. Nov, 28, 1854, and was afterwards for 
several years lieut.-colonel of the 72nd High- 
landers. During the Indian mutiny he com- 
manded a flying brigade in pursuit of Tantia 
Topee, and his health was so much shattered 
by the hardships that he underwent, that he 
was obliged eventually to resign a staff ap- 
pointment and come to England on sick leave. 
Here he had the misfortune to lose his wife, on 
the 13th October last, and he only survived her 
three weeks. 

In Princes-place, Kennington-park, aged 67, 
John Davies, esq., Capt. R.N. 

Nov. 5. Aged 26, Fredk. George Wright, 
esq., of Crondon-park, near Ingatestone, Essex. 
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In the Bailey, Durham, Maria, relict of the 
Rev. William Sneyd, and second dau. of Sir 
Ralph Fetherston, bart., Ardagh, co. Longford. 

Suddenly, at Christ Church, Oxford, of which 
College he was a Gentleman Commoner, aged 
20, Charles Breton, eldest son of Horatio F. K. 
Holloway, esq., and Mary A. Holloway, of 
Marchwood-park, Hampshire. He had entered 
upon his Oxford career only last term, and up 
to the period of the melancholy event was in 
apparently good health. His servant found 
him in a lifeless state on the hearth-rug before 
the fire, death having resulted from suffocation 
consequent on an epileptic fit. 

Nov. 6. At Melville-house, Fife, N.B., Eli- 
zabeth, Countess of Leven and Melville. Her 
ladyship, who was dau. of Sir Archibald Camp- 
bell, bart., of Succoth, married, in 1824, David, 
10th Earl of Leven and Melville, by whom she 
leaves a family of four daus. Her eldest and 
last surviving son, Alexander, Viscount Bal- 
gonie, died in 1857, from illness contracted 
in the Crimea while serving in the Grenadier 
Guards. 

At Dover, aged 74, Major Barry Fox. He 
served with the Royals in the Peninsular war, 
and afterwards with the 64th Regt. He re- 
tired from the service in 1837. 

At Peckham, aged 80, Edward John Eliot, 
esq., late of H.M.’s Customs, and formerly of 
the 27th Regt. of Foot. 

Nov. 7. At East-hill-house, near Frome, 
aged 77, Elizabeth, widow of the Rev. Edward 
Edgell. 

At Southsea, Charlotte, widow of Capt. Ed- 
ward Herrick, R.N. 

Nov. 8. At Dublin, aged 75, Capt. Rawdon 
Maclean, R.N. He entered the Navy in 1798, 
when he joined the ‘“‘ Terpsichore.” He served 
as midshipman of the “ Colossus’ at Trafal- 
gar, where he lost his left arm, for which he 
received a gratuity from the Patriotic Fund. 


He was promoted to the rank of lieut. July 7, 


1806. He served on shore under Lord Coch- 
rane at the defence of Rosas in 1808; com- 
manded a gunboat at the siege of Cadiz, and 
assisted at the capture of a French convoy, 
in 1811, near Rochelle. After serving for a 
year in the ‘‘ Royal Sovereign,” he joined, in 


Nov., 1822, the “Gloucester” as senior lieut., 





bearing the broad pendant of C lore Owen, 
and in 1823 was promoted to be commander, and 
appointed to the “ Bustard,” from which he 
removed into the ‘‘Carnation,’”? and was ac- 
tively employed in the suppression of piracy in 
the West Indies. After paying off the latter 
ship in 1825 he was not again employed in the 
Royal Navy, but he was for some years in the 
West Indies as Superintendent of the Royal 
Mail packets, and at the time of his death he 
was the examiner at the Dublin Marine Board. 

At Marseilles, aged 33, Gordon S. Weld, esq. 

Nov. 9. At the Firs, Binfield, Berks., the 
Hon. Charlotte, wife of Gerald FitzGerald, esq., 
youngest and only surviving dau. of the first 
Baroness Talbot de Malahide. 

In Chapel-st., Belgrave-sq., Geo. Buchanan, 
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esq., late Capt. Royal Scots Greys, and younger 
son of the late Robert Carrick Buchanan, esq., 
of Drumpellier, Lanarkshire. 

At his residence, Ingleborough, Yorkshire, 
aged 78, James William Farrer, esq., late Mas- 
ter in Chancery. 

In Boundary-road, St. John’s-wood, Helen, 
wife of William Charles Metcalfe, esq., Capt. 
R.N., and relict of Wm. Ross, eaq., of Shand- 
wick, Berbice, British Guiana. 

Nov. 10. In Grosvenor-sq., aged 70, Lord 
Chesham. See Osrrvary. 

At Edinburgh, aged 79, Maj. David Munroe, 
late of the Old 94th or Scotch Brigade. 

At the Curragh Camp, aged 45, Maj. Spier 
Hughes, 84th Regt. 

In Oxford-sq., Hyde-park, aged 27, Capt. 
William Robertson Tyler, late 15th Regt., 
youngest son of the late Rev. J. Endell Tyler, 
Rector of St. Giles’-in-the-Fields, and canon 
residentiary of St. Paul’s. 

At Walthamstow, Essex, Joseph Bateman, 
esq., LL.D., Magistrate for the co. of Middle- 
sex, and formerly Assistant Solicitor to the 
Board of Inland Revenue. 

Aged 92, John Mosely, esq., of Glemham- 
house, Suffolk, J.P. and D.L. for the county. 

At Greenlaw Barracks, Arthur B. Murray, 
esq., Ens. 92nd Regt., youngest sn of the late 
J. Murray, esq., of Touchadam and Polmaise. 

Nov.11. At Streatley Vicarage, Berks., Ann, 
widow of the Rev. W. Slatter, late of Rose Hill, 
near Oxford. 

At Mount Braddon, Torquay, Sarah, relict 
of James Brydges Wills ams, esq., of Carnan- 
ton, Cornwall, and Col. of the Royal Cornwall 
Militia. 

At his residence, The Hermitage, Oxton, 
Cheshire, aged 48, Francis Morton, esq. 

Nov. 12. At Biarritz, aged 42, John Bargus 
Yonge, esq., J.P. and D.L. for the county of 
Devon, and eldest surviving son of the Rev. 
John Yonge, of Puslinch, in that county. 

At sea, on his passage home from India by 
the “ Indiana,” aged 38, Maj. Edmund Arthur 
Grubb, of the Bengal Staff, sixth son of the 
late John Grubb, esq., formerly of Norsendon- 
house, Bucks. , 

At Westfield-lodge, Bath, aged 91, Philip 
Bury Duncan, esq., lateof New College, Oxford. 

Nov. 13. At Stevenston, Haddington, aged 
73, Admiral Sir Joba Gordon Sinclair, bart., of 
Stevenston. He was eldest son of the seventh 
baronet by the second dau. of the fourth Duke 
of Gordon, and was born in Edinburgh in 1790. 
He served as midshipman on board the “ Vic- 
tory” under Nelson, and was engaged, in the 
** Amazon,” at the capture of the French ships 
“*Marengo”’ and “Belle Poule.” At the ac- 
tions of Morjean and Cassis he greatly distin- 
guished himself, and was for some time Captain 
of the Port at Gibraltar. In 1812 he married 
the dau. of the Hon. Admiral Michael De 
Courcy; she died in 1857. He succeeded his 
father in 1795, and was a deputy-lieutenant 
of the counties of Haddington and Caith- 
ness. He is succeeded in the baronetcy and 
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estates by his eldest son, Robert Charles Sin- 
clair, formerly a captain in the 38th Regt. 
of Foot, who was born at Paris in 1820, and 
married, in 1851, Charlotte Anne, dau. of Lieut. 
Coote, late of the 71st Regt. 

In London, Major Robert Carter Bamford, 
second and last surviving son of the late Major 
Bamford, of Bolehall, Tamworth. 

In Westbourne-pl., Eaton-sq., aged 70, Mrs. 
Mary Ann Walton, of Bower-hall, relict of 
Major Charles Walton, 4th Light Dragoons, 
and eldest dau. of the late Ellys Anderson 
Stephens, esq., of Bower-hall, Steeple Bump- 
sted, Essex. 

At Pau, suddenly, aged 60, Richard Wright, 
esq., J.P., late of Lorigo, co. Cork. 

Nov. 14. At Woolwich, aged 78, Capt. 
Harry Lord Richards, R.N. 

Aged 50, R. Lambton Surtees, esq., of Red- 
worth-house, co. Durham. 

At Reigate, aged 651, Peter Martin, esq., 
surgeon. 

In Cambridge-ter., Hyde-park, Mrs. Boldero, 
relict of Charles Boldero, esq., formerly of 
Aspeden-hall, Buntingford, Herts. 

Nov. 15. Aged 54, the King of Denmark. 
See OBITUARY. 

At Oldbury-lodge, near Taunton, Somerset, 
aged 86, William Walter, esq. 

At Peckham, aged 85, R. W. 8. Willsonne, 
esq., of Meopham, Kent. 

Suddenly, at Elmley-park, Pershore, aged 
66, John Lord, esq. 

At Abingdon, Emma Mary, wife of John 
Yonge Akerman, esq., F.S.A., late Secretary to 
the Society of Antiquaries of London. 

At the Rectory, Kentisbeare, Devon, aged 
19, Charles Stuart Alleyne, Ensign H.M.’s 
92nd Regt. (Gordon Highlanders), only sur- 
viving son of the Rev. J. Forster Alleyne. 

Nov. 16. At the Rectory, Odiham, aged 86, 
the Right Hon. the Dowager Lady Bolton. 
Her ladyship, the Hon. Maria Carlton, was 
eldest daughter of Guy, first Lord Dorchester. 
She married, May 8, 1810, William Powlett, 
second Lord Bolton, by whom (who died in 
July, 1850) she had no issue. 

Nov. 17. In Northwick-ter., St. John’s 
Wood, aged 66, Capt. Frederick Madan, H.C.S., 
Elder Brother of the Trinity House. 

At South wood-lodge, Cheltenham (the resi- 
dence of his mother, Lady Gilbert), Sir Francis 
Hastings Gilbert, burt., Consul at Sceutari, 
Albania, son of the late Major-Gen. Sir Walter 
Raleigh Gilbert. 

At Southsea, Elizabeth Catherine, wife of 
Col. Thomas Murray Prior, h.-p. 

Nov. 18. In Gloucester-st., South Belgravia, 
aged 77, Elizabeth, wife of Major-Gen. Willis, 
Royal Artillery. 

At the Vicarage, Great Missenden, Bucks., 
Frances Sarah, wife of the Rev. Joshua Greaves. 

Aged 84, Timothy Hutton, esq., of Marske- 
hall and Clifton-castle, co. York. 

Nov. 19. At her residence, Kennington-pk., 
aged 89, Maria Dorothea Salome Milne, relict 
of Capt. James Milne, R.N. 
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TABLE OF MORTALITY AND BIRTHS IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON, 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 
DEATHS REGISTERED. 


| 





Deaths in Districts, &c., in the Week 





SUPERINTENDENT Area | Popula- ending Saturday, 
a in tion 
REGISTRARS Statute in r 
DISTRICTS. Acres. 1861. Oct. | Oct. | Nov. ov. 





24, | 31, 14, 


7, 
1863. | 1863. | 1863. | 1863. 











Mean Temperature ° ° ° 595 45-7 47°3 416 














London. . . . . | 78029 |2803989 || 1246 | 1252 | 1270 | 1457 





1-6. West Districts .| 10786 | 463388 183 170 170 216 
7-11. North Districts . 13533 | 618210 272 256 262 , 291 
12-19. Central Di-tricts 1938 | 378058 179 | 168 | 175! 213 
20-25. East Districts . 6230 | 571158 263 290 315 316 
26-36. South Districts .| 45542 | 773175 349 368 348 421 
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Deaths Registered. Births Registered. 
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Oct. 24 .| 656] 150/ 212] 176 45 | 1246 | 1003 | 948 | 1951 
» 981 .| 687] 181} 196] 162 | 26 | 1252 962 | 873 | 1835 
Nov. 7 .| 721 |} 158] 182] 176 | 33 1270 | 1011} 952 | 1963 
Pe 14 .| 757 | 174| 247 | 282] 44) 1457 | 1066 | 995 | 2061 
































QUANTITIES and AVERAGE PRICES of BRITISH CORN, &c., 


Sold in Mark-lane during the week ending Tuesday, Nov. 17, from the Returns to the Inspector by 
the Corn Factors. 


Qrs. s. d. Qrs. s. d. Qrs. s. d. 
Wheat ... 1,831... 45 7] Oats ...1,656... 21 8] Beans... 279... 85 5 
Barley ... 1,498 ... 35 10 | Rye .. 24... 31 O] Peas -. 382... 34 5 
AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF Last Six WEEKS. 
a & s. d. s. d. 
aaa OP. a act iscsiisicasensen BB. BO TPA: oc cccccodeccssscks 36 3 
BD ce veicecinnaced ee eh Te ig ik ccs sennsvssices MD G1 BO os icicsccccdecescscsll 35 











PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Nov. 19. 
Hay, 3/. Os. to 4/1. 3s. — Straw, 11. 5s. to 12. 10s. — Clover, 47. Os. to 51. 10s. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


| Pe a ee 4s. 4d.to 5s. Od. Head of Cattle at Market, Nov. 19. 

BRMEROR «50. <s cadences Me. Gd. t0Gs. 108, | TMB... cicccscccciccticcsscsececcsces 1,390 
| ES taal 4s. Od. to 48.10d. | Sheep ..cc.cccccscsssssssereesceeesees . 8,760 
Taste he. Ol. to Ge, Gi. | GOIVCB cc acecccccsccccccosesscseasceces 327 
SE eee De. Od, to Be. Bi, | Tigi einn sc cccescesscccconccecessceseoss . 180 


COAL-MARKET, Nov. 20. 
Best Wall’s-end, per ton, 18s. Od. to 19s. Od. Other sorts, 14s. 9d. to 17s. Od. 
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From Oct. 24, to Nov. 23, inclusive. 



















































































Thermometer. |Barom. l Thermometer.) Barom. 
. 4 Ad & “4 

Sle z| 2 [Ez Salzel g [8 
mEIS E| 8 © Weather. 25 Zé 3 © "be Weather. 
As os A 34 ASlos| 4 44 
Oct.} ° | ° | ° jin. pts. Nov.} ° | ° | ° fin. pts. 

24 | 45 | 58 | 50 |30. 18)/foggy, fair 9 | 44 | 49 | 40 |30. 15//fair 

25 | 47 | 53 | 44 |29. 98)/fair, fongy 10 | 41 | 46 | 39 /29. 69)|heavy rain 
26 | 43 | 53 | 45 (29. 97||foggy, cloudy || 11 | 39 | 44 | 40 /29. 33\\gloomy 

27 | 44 | 52 | 49 /29. 88iido. do. 12 | 39 | 45 | 40 29. 81\fogey, fair 
28 | 51 | 55 | 50 /29. 62)cly. rain, cly. || 13 | 37 | 48 | 43 |80. 18) do. do. 

29 | 51 | 53 | 45 /29. 27)/rain 14 | 48 | 51 | 43 |30. 17/cloudy 

80 | 50 | 52 | 42 |29. 14)|heavy rain 15 | 50 | 55 | 50/30. 18)\do. 

81 | 40 | 51 | 45 /29. 39)/fair 16 | 51 | 56 | 53. |30. 11)rain 
N.1/| 43 | 49 | 46 (29. 49) fair, rn. fr. rn. 17 | 51 | 56 | 51 /80. O9j\cloudy 

2 | 44 | 57 | 45 /28. 91)rain, fair, rain} 18 | 50 | 52 | 49 |30. 13) fair, cloudy 

8 | 45 | 49 | 44 /29. 76)/cy.cont.by.rn.| 19 | 49 | 53 | 47 |30. 13/ido. 

4 | 55 | 59 | 57 |29. Q93)\rain, cloudy || 20 | 49 | 52 | 50 /30. O9)do. cloudy 

5 | 55 | 59 | 48 (30. 10\/hvy. rain, cly.)) 21 | 51 | 56 | 47 |29. Seieeginponhl. 

6 | 55 | 47 | 47 (30. 24/ifair 22 | 45 | 52 | 48 |29. 74/ldo. do. 

7 | 89 | 57 | 50 |29. 96)\cloudy, rain 23 | 46 | 52 | 51 |29. 82iirain, fair 

8 | 58 | 50 | 44 [29. 65i|heavy rain | 

DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 

Oct.| Sper | Sper | New | Bank | Ex. Bills. | India | India | India 
Hoe) coisa, | nS, | 8c, ] Ses | "SiMe | ARE |) ge. pereme 
24/93 4|91¢ 4/918 3 1 dis. 2 pm. 21 pm.|1094 + 
26/93 4] 91% 91% 4} | 236 21 pin. |109§ $ 
27/93 4/91¢ 4/918 4/2344 [1 dis. 2 pm 226 1109} 4 
28; 93 4/91% %| 918 ¢& 1 dis. 2 pm.| 226 ————1094 4 
29; 93 $/{| 91¢ 4{| 91% 34 2. pm. 21.3 pm.'1093 4 
80; 93 $/| 91% 4) 918 34 224 22 pm. /1094 4 
81/93 }3$/ 91% 4$ | 91¢ 4 ———1 dis. 2 pm. 1094 
N.2 | Stock (Exchange; closed. 

3/923 %/| 91s £/ 914 4/234 (|2dis. 1 pm) 224 6| 18pm. |109} 

4 | 924 # | 90§ 91 | 903 91 | 234 6 | 4 dis. par. 108¢ 93 

51|92- #{| 90% § | 90 § | 236 7.65 dis. | 226} |15.20pm./108% § 

6 | 924 -4| 908 $ {903 ¢% 7. 1dis. | 224 6 |—————/108% 9% 

7 | 92 #/| 90% 4 | 903 § | 236 2 dis. 224 13 pm. |108% 9% 

9 | 924 # | 90 § | 90 § | 234 6 6 dis. 224 ———/|108} 
10 | 92 +1903 §| 903 § |———— 8. 6dis. 12 pm. |1083 9 
11 | 924 31; 90} #${ 903 #¢ 9 dis. 108 % 
12 | 92 § | 908 § | 90% ¢% par.7pm./108§ § 
13 | 923 %/| 90} | 90} § | 235} 4dis. | 224 |——|108§ 4} 
14/92) §| 90% — | 90% 3 | 236 224 |————|108§ § 
16 | 924 2/908 & | 908 § | 236 8 dis. 7pm. |108% § 
17 | 923 #| 908 7| 903 3/235 7 | 8. 8dis. 108% ¢ 
18 | 92¢ $ | 908 & | 903 § 8dis. | 221 8 108§ §% 
19 | 924 4 | 90% 4 | 90% § | 237 8. 3dis. | 221 1084 ¢% 
20 | 92 & | 908 & | 90% § 2234 ~=|par.5pm./108$ § 
21/928 § | 908 § | 908 §% |235 7 8.4dis. | 224 7 pm.|108$ ¢ 
23 | 922 3 | 903 1 | 903 1 |235 7 8. 3dis. | 224 108% & 
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Abbeville Human Jaw, The, 31 

Aberdeen, seal of the burgh of, 66 

Acoustic Pottery, 540, 749 

Adams, H. G., On English Rivers, 25 

Adams’ Tales and Allegories, 362 

Addington Park, relics found in, 588 

Adel Church, architecture of, 712 

Agate spoons, stated to have been found 
in Italy, 162 

Aldborough, visit to Mr. Lawson’s Mu- 
seum at, 714 

Alford’s, Dean, New Testament, 3 

America, civil war in, 86, 226, 363, 630, 
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Ancaster Church, architecture of, 198 

Anglo-Saxon Churches, 343 

Annales Archéologiques, 673 

Annals of Northern Archeology, 327 

Anne Boleyn, miniature of, 161 
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Antiquities, collection of, 328 
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Arundel Society, The, 45 


Gent, Mac, Vot, CCXV. 


Arundel Society’s publications, 46 
Asgarby Church, architecture of, 193 
Ashbourne Hall, The Cockaynes of, 223 
Ashwell, Rev. A. R., God in His Nature 
and Work, 225 
Atkinson, Rev. G., On Stow Church, 343 
—— Rev. J. C., Stanton Grange, 767 
Aunsby Church, restoration of, 199 
Austin Canons, account of, 391, 753 
Austinfriars Church, Threatened Demo- 
lition of, 210, 316 





history of, 211 

Date of, 348 

window at, 485 

library of, presented 
to the Corporation of London, 284 

Aylesbury, St. Mary’s Church, restoration 
of, 324 

Baigent, Mr., On a Monumental Inscrip- 
tion at Wyke, 43 

Bailey, 8., On the Received Text of 
Shakespeare’s Dramatic Writings, 494 

Bandon Bridge, Depositions of Crom- 
well’s Adherents at, 582 

Barbadoes, Monumental Inscriptions in, 
426, 567 

Bardwell Hall, description of, 474 

Barrett, J., Esq., On Cardinal Bembo’s 
Works, 456 

Basilican Arrangement of Churches, dis- 
cussion on the, 316 

Bath Literary and Philosophical Asso- 
ciation, meeting of, 456 

Battel Hall, antiquities at, 451 

Beauchamp, Gen. Earl, memoir of, 506 

Beckley, Roman villa discovered at, 297 

Bedeau, Gen., memoir of, 782 

Beeding Priory, chartulary of, 330 











. Bekynton, Bishop, history of, 553 


Berehaven, relics found in, 171 

Berkeley Family, Origin of the, 222 

Billault, M., memoir of, 781 
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Black, W. H., Esq., On the Textus Rof- 
fensis, 447 
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Black, W. H., Esq., On the MS. of the 
Antiquarius, 161 

Blight, Mr. J. T., On Cair Conan, 55 

Bloxam, M. H., Esq., On New Shoreham 
Church, 329 

On the Montmental 

Remains in Rochester Cathedral, 451 

On the Cobham 








tomb, 308 
On the Monuments 
in Rochester Cathedral, 688 
Blunt, Col. Charles, examination of, 291 
Bond, The Family of, 526 
Border Magazine, 225 
Boscobel House, visit to, 201 
Bosbury Church, architecture of, 747 
Bosham Church, proposed restoration of, 
49 
Botfield, Beriah, Esq., memoir of, 645 
Bow, China manufactories at, 24 
Boyle, Michael, anecdote of, 577 
Bradfield, Bp. John de, monument to, 
690 





Bramber Church, Norman work in, 330 

Bramhall, John, anecdote of, 578 

Brash, Richard Rolt, On Irish Round 
* Towers, 71, 338 





On Acoustic Pottery, 
749 
Bridgetown Abbey, key found in, 173 
Bridgnorth Church, pulpit, &., at, 315 
Brighton Museum, Romano-British re- 
mains at, 333 
Brigitta, The Holy, and the Church in 
the North, 285 
British Association, meeting of, 455 
Bromham, The Beauchamp Chapel at, 
482 
Brooks, Mr., designs for the church of 
St. Michael, Shoreditch, 49 
Buckeridge, Mr., On the Restoration of 
the Church of St. Mary-the-Virgin, 
Oxford, 296 
Buckle, William, Esq., memoir of, 792 
Buckler, C. A., Esq., On the Habit of the 
Canons Regular of St. Augustine, 753 
Buckler-play in Kent, 82 
Bucks. Archeological and Architectural 
Society, meeting of, 321 
Bucks., Roman remains in, 325 
Bunning, James Bunstone, Esq., memoir 
of, 798 
Burges, Mr., designs for the cathedral 
of St. Finn Barr, Cork, 48, 313 
Burnell, Col. Richard, examination of, 293 
Burton, Thomas, Bishop of Man, silver 
bracelet of, 43 
- Burtt, Joseph, Esq., On Roger de Ley- 
bourne, 303 
On the Archives of Rochester, 
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Duy St. Edmunds, British coin found at, * 
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Busted, Iuke, patent for the lands of 
Killelowene, 578 

Butler, Mr. Slade, On Spirits appearing 
at Rye, 120 

Calixtus, Dowding’s Life of, 765 

Calne Church, design for restoration of, 
166 

Camborne Church, restoration of, 137 

Camden Society’s Reeent Publications, 
701 


Canterbury and Rochester Cathedrals, 
connexion between, 531 

Carew, Capt. Peter, examination of, 292 

Carey, Mr., On a supposed Underground 
Passage from the Crypt of St. Peter's- 
in-the-East, Oxford, 297 

Caroline, Queen of Denmark, portrait of, 
164 


Carre of Sleaford, On the Family of, 192 

Cartwright, Thomas, Bishop of Chester, 
will of, 361 

Carvings in wood, 206 

Castleton Moor, new church at, 49 

Caulfield, Richard, Esq., Address of, to 
the Cork Cuvierian Society, 726 

Caumont, M. de, Bulletin Monumental, 
671 

Celtic Monuments in Algeria, 552 

Chaffers, W., On Marks and Monograms 
on Pottery, &., 23 

Charles I., silver box with chased head of, 
164 

IT., concealment at. Boscobe!, 201 

ITT., Restoration medal of, 326 

Charles Louis, Elector Palatine, minia- 
ture of, 165 , 

Charleston, Siege of, 495 

Charter of the twelfth century, 161 

Chatham, St. John’s, recasting of, 314 

Chelsea, China manufactory at, 24 

Chessels, bronze tablet found at, 43 

Chester Architectural, Archeological, and 
Historie Society, 51 

Discovery of a Roman Hypocaust 
at, 67, 209 

Chester, Col. J. L., On the Influence of 
the County of Essex on the Settlement 
of New England, 599, 696 

Chichester Cathedral, Funds for, 254 

— Memoranda con- 
cerning, 487, 626 

Chillington House, Museum at, 452 

Christmas Books, 766 

Church Builder, No. VII., 361 

—__———_ No. VIIL., 628 

Church Langton Church, description of, 
471 

Church of St. Bartholomew the Great, 
lecture on, 391 

Church Restoration, progress of, 314 

Churches, preservation of ancient remains 
in, 312 

principal new, 313 
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Churches of Wood or Stone, 213 

Cirencester, coin of the Brigantes found 
at, 726 

Clare, Suffolk, register of things (and per- 
sons) cried in the market of, 360 

Clarke, Mr., design for St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital, Beddington, 49 

Clarke-Jervoise, Sir J., account of the 
ancient forest of Bere, 163 

Cleveland, Investigation of a Celtic Grave- 
hill in, 269, 548 

Cliff Church, restoration of, 594 

Clungunford, pottery found at, 43 

Clyde, Rt. Hon. Colin Campbell, Lord, 
memoir of, 503 

Cobham Church, description of, 308 

Hall, portrait-gallery at, 309 

Cockayne, The Family of, 223 

Cockerell, Professor, memoir of, 784 

Coddington Church, architecture of, 747 

Coggeshall Abbey, visit to, 600 

Coins, find of, in the Faroe Islands, 327 

Colchester Museum, progress of, 459 

Cold Waltham, iron sandstone instru- 
ments found at, 335 

Coldrum, Celtic monuments at, 588 

Colwall Church, architecture of, 746 

— Routes of the Middle Ages, 
275 

Consular diptychs, 14, 40, 143 

Continental Excursions ; Cautions for the 
First Tour, 84 

Cooling Castle, description of, 593 

Cooper, W. Durrant, Esq., remarks on 
Shoreham, &., 330 

and Mr. Ross, 


On Hastings and its Municipal Rights, 
122 

Cork, Bishop of, Letters of, 170 

“a Cuvierian Society, meeting of, 169, 

26 

—— Depositions of Cromwell’s Adherents 
in, 289, 576 

— new cathedral of St. Finn Barr, 170 

Cornish Churches, 130 

Cornwall, Royal Institution of, 52 

Couch, Richard Quiller, Esq., memoir of, 
106 

Crabb, Rev. G., Description of Merton 
Church, Norfolk, 204 

Cranbrook Church, design for the resto- 
ration of, 166 

Cressingham (Little), ornaments from, 207 

Church, architec- 











ture of, 207 
Cressingham (Great) Church, restoration 
of, 203, 208 
manor-house of, 208 
Cresswell, Sir C., memoir of, 377 
Cromwell, remarks on the mint of, 43 
Cromwell’s Adherents in Cork, Deposi- 
tions of, 576 
Crookston Castle, ruins of, 734 
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Cross, On the Pre-Christian, 78 

Crosses, Index to Plate of, 80 

Crosthwait Church, brass of Sir John 
Ratcliff and Alice his wife in, 42 

Croxby, Rev. John, monument of, 193 

Cuff, Capt. Joseph, examination of, 294 

Culverthorpe, mansion of, painted ceiling 
at, 199 

Cumming, Dr., memoir of, 511 

Cutts, Rev. E. L., On the Parsonage- 
houses of the Middle Ages, 599 

Dampier, Rev. J., On Little Coggeshall 
Church, 600 

Danevirke, sketches from, exhibited, 328 

Darenth Church, architecture of, 264, 587 

—_—__—_——_——- font at, 587 

Dartford Church, architecture of, 262, 586 

Daubeny, Dr. C., On Climate, 493 

Day, Mr. Robert, Jun., collection of anti- 
quities, 727 

Deal Beach, battle on, 26 

Dean of Christ Church, On Human Sa- 
crifices, 161 

De Grey, family of, 206 

Denmark, The Flag of, 82 

death of the King of, 768 

Denton, Rev. W., The Christians in Tur- 
key, 361 

Desmond, The “ Tower Earl’ of, 414 

Devereux, Sir John, family of, 186 

Devizes, origin of the name of, 526, 754 

Dies, Discovery of Antique, 268 

Dimock, Rev. J. F., On Vicars-choral and 
their Endowments, 739 

Dimok, Sir Charles, monument of, 193 

Diptychs of the Roman Consuls, 14, 143 

Donaldson, Mr. T. L., Address of, 723 

Dover, sun-dial found at, 165 

Dowding, Rev. W. C., German Theology 
during the Thirty-Years’ War, 765 

Downes, Gen. Lord, memoir of, 375 

Dublin, Archbishop of, memoir of, 640 

Public Library at, 254 

Du Cane, Rev. A., On Vicars-choral of 
Wells, 741 

Dunkin, Mr., On the Church, Nunnery, 
and Town of Dartford, 586 

Dunlap, Rev. A. P., On the family of De 
Bardwell, 474 

Dunster, Rev. H. P., Historical Tales of 
Lancastrian Times, 767 

Durham Castle, description of, 57 

Cathedral, visit to, 57 

Durham and Northumberland Architectu- 
ral and Archeological Society, meet- 
ing of, 57 

Eades, Thomas, monument to, 124 

Eadgifu, Queen, document relating to, 
453 

Ealing Church, designs for recasting, 48 

St. Mary’s, alteration of, 314 

East Anglian, No. XXVIIL., 85 

No. XXX., 360 
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East India House, tesselated pavement, 
42 

ur Society, meetings of, 47, 
165, 811 

Edgell, Harry, Esq., memoir of, 241 

Edmonds, Mr. R., On Beehive Caves, 56 

Edmundson, Mr., Lecture on Glass-mak- 
ing, 51 

Edward I., groat of, 327 

IV., autograph of, 713 

Eglises de Bourgs et Villages, 678 

Elcho, Lord, speech of, at the meeting of 
the Arundel Society, 45 

— Queen, unpublished poem by, 

36 

Ellice, Rt. Hon. Edward, memoir of, 
778 

Elliot, Adm. Hon. Sir George, memoir 
of, 289 

Ellis, Sir H., letter from, 460 

Elwes, A., Luke Ashleigh, 767 

English Fleet and the Japanese, 630 

History, Moderna Views of, 407 

Entretiens sur ? Architecture, 677 

Ernlé Chapel, damp and mildewed state 
of, 483 

Essex Archeological Society, meetings of, 
459, 599 

Etchilhampton Church, visit to, 484 

Evangiles des Dimanches et Fétes, 679 

Eversley Church, effigy of a lady in, 315 

Ewerby Church, monument in, 193 

Exeter Diocesan Architectural Society, 
meeting of, 173 

Exhibition of 1851, Uncovering the Me- 
morial of the, 88 

of Stained Glass, May, 1864, 
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Faber, Rev. Dr., memoir of, 791 

Family Use of the same Christian Name 
Sor a long Period, 337 

History of New England, 696 

Farnley Hail, | pena and curiosities 
at, 713 

Farringford, coins found at, 42 

Felix Hail, antiquities at, 600 

Fergusson’s, Mr., Modern Architecture, 
313 

Fibula, specimens of, in various countries, 
545 

Field, Joshua, Esq., memoir of, 379 

Flint Implements, Fraudulent Manufac- 
ture of, 68 

Floral Gift, The, 766 

Flynder Church, remarkable discovery in, 
328 

Font at St. Ives Church, 132 

Foord, Mr. J. R., On Old Rochester 
Bridge, 450 

Footsteps of Shakspere, 494 

Foreign Ecclesiology, notices of, 314 

Foss, Mr., On Legal Archeology, 303 

Fountains Abbey, visit to, 717 
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Freeman, E. A., Esq., On the Origin of 
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Defeat of Eadwine and Morkere, 347 
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tiquities of Wells, 603 
French Periodical Works, 671 
Froude’s History of England, Vols. VIL. 
VIIL., 766 
Fulford, Rev. J. L., On the Arrangements 
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Fulham Ware, collection of, 24 
Gallienus, coins of, 42 
Gascoigne, William, the Astronomer, 
760 
Genealogical Query, 670 
German Theology during the Thirty 
Years’ War, 765 
Getsius, Walter, Letter of, 37 
Gibbons, Grinling, carvings in wood by, 
119 
Gibson, W. 8., Esq., Miscellanies, Histo- 
rical and Biographical, 84 
Glanville, Bp., monuwent of, 689 
Glasgow Archeological Society, meeting 
of, 728 
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160 
God in His Nature and Work, 225 
Godwin, J. H., Translation of the Gospel 
of St. Matthew, 628 
Goldsmidt, A., Esq., On Skeletons dis- 
covered at Pompeii, 162 
Goulbourn, E. M., The Office of the Holy 
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Grant, Sir Isaac, memoir of, 378 
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Granyer, Lt. Peter, examination of, 294 
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Greatorex, Rev. E.,On Durham Castle, 
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Greece, Prince George of Denmark to be 
King of, 86, 630 
Greek Coins, Sale of, 356 
Vases found at Naples, 425 
Greenhill, Dr. On Hastings Patish Re- 
gisters, 122 
Grey, Rev. William, On a Seal found at 
Fyfield, Hants., 764 
Grimstone, Edward, portrait of, 162 
Guest, E., Esq., On the Landing of Julius 
Cesar in Britain, 307 
Gundulph, Bp., Buildings of, 255 
monument of, 689 
Gwilt, Joseph, Esq., memoir of, 647 
‘orde, Col. John, examination of, 291 
Habit of the Canons Regular of St. Au- 
gustine, 753 
*Haggerstone, St. Mary’s, recasting of, 
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Haggs Castle, description of, 728 

Halifax Church, windows of, 722 

Maiden, description of, 721 

Halkett, Hugh Baron, memoir of, 376 

Hallbowline, Depositions of Cromwell’s 
Adherents at, 705 

Hamel, Dr. J. C., memoir of, 514 

Hamilton, Duke of, memoir of, 237 

Handbook to the Cathedrals of England, 
527 

Hannett, J., The Forest of Arden: its 
Towns, Villages, and Hamlets, 494 

Harcourt, Adm. O. Vernon, memoir of, 
507 

Hardham Camp, Romano-British remains 
found at, 333 

Harding, Lieut.-Col., 
Castle, 175 

——. of Bristol, family of, 491 

Harkness, Prof., Ona Crannoge discovered 
at Baildeborough, 162 

Harristown, cromlech at, 727 

Hartshorne, Rev. C. H., On Oliver Crom- 
well’s Mint, 43 
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On the Archi- 
tectural History of Rochester Castle, 
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On the Honour 
and Castle of Pontefract, 714 

Hartwell, coins found at, 49 

Hatherton, Lord, memoir of, 101 

Hawkins, E., Esq., On the Mint of Ro- 
chester, 452 

Haydor Church, architecture of, 198 

monuments in, 199 

Heckington Church, architecture of, 194 

Heddington Church, restoration of, 483 

Henry VTI., instructions given by, to 
Edward Grimstone, 162 

VIII, character of, 28 

Herald and Genealogist, 765 

High Wycombe Church, antiquities and 
architecture of, 321 

Hill, Rev. J. H., On Noseley and the 
Family of Hazlerigg, 737 

“a Mr. G. M., On Fountains Abbey, 

17 

Hind, J. R., Introduction to Astronomy, 
494 

Hoddon, Col. John, notice of, 290 

Honington Church, architecture of, 474 

Hook, Very Rev. Dr., On the Life and 
Times of Gundulph, 447 

Hope, A.J. B. Beresford, Esq., On Church 
Architecture of South-eastern England, 
453 

— Adm. Sir Henry, memoir of, 779 

G. W., Esq., memoir of, 779 

Hore, Herbert F., Esq., Notes on a Fac- 
simile of an ancient Map of Leix, Ofually, 
Irry, &c. in British Museum, 190 

Horton Kirby Church, architecture of, 587 

Houghton, Lord, Address of, at Leeds, 709 
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Houghton, Lord, On the Canonization of 
Thomas of Lancaster, 716 

Howell Church, architecture of, 193 

Hughenden Church, antiquities and monu- 
ments in, 321 

Hugo, Rev. Thomas, On the Priory of 
Mynchin Barrow, 743 

Huish Hill, barrows on, 484 

Huntly, Marquis of, memoir of, 776 

Hurst-Pierpoint, Roman remains at, 123 

Hutchesson, Rev. H. J., memoir of, 783 

Hythe, Bp. Hamo de, monument to, 691 

Icklesham, Monumental Inscriptions from, 
123 

Ilkley Church, crosses at, 713 - 
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Inglethorpe, Bp., monument to, 690 

Innes, Cosmo, Esq., On the Seal of the 
Burgh of Aberdeen, 66 

Ireland, Public Records of, 440 

Vitrified Forts in, 164 

Trish Round Towers, 71, 838, 615 

Isle of Wight, Antiquities in the, 441 

Ivory Carvings, Early English Art Ilus- 
trated by, 435 
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Coxe, C. A. 638; J. 
865 
Coxon, W. 369 
Cragg, W. W. 774 
Craig, Capt. A. S. 
109 
Crampton, Capt. R. 
H. 100 
Craster, Mrs. 368 























Craufurd, E. H. J. 
638 

Craven, G. 870 

Crawford, J. R. 244; 
J.T. 775 

Crawley, Mrs. C. 633 

Crawshay, M. 250 

Creagh, Capt. C. A. 
F. 369 

Creasy, Lady, 769 

Creed, H. K. 372 

Cregoe, C. A. 501 

Crespigny, Lady, 
770; Mrs. 230 

Cresswell, C. P. 232; 
G. 774; Sir C. 
883 

Crichton, H. B. 500 

Crickitt, D. D. 245 

Crofton, Col. E. W. 
246; S. 382 

Crole, Maj. G. S. 
114 

Crompton, H. T. 250 

Crooke, Mrs. M. 634 

Cross, E. 519 

Crosse, Lt. J. D. E. 
661 

Crosthwaite, C. H. 
T. 96 

Crotch, J. 248 

Crowdy, F. 249 

Crowe, Mrs. T. C. 
771 

Cruickshank, R. 114 

Crum, A. 99 

Cruttenden, 
803 

Cubitt, A. 501; W. 
807; W. G. 231 

Cumberbatch, Mrs. 
L. H. 368 

Cuming, R. 235 

Cumming, G. 386; 
H. S. 98 

Cunliffe, E. C. 772 

Cunningham, F.380, 
514 

Cuppage, G. W. 98; 
Maj.-Gen. B. 768 

Cure, E. C. 100; S. 
M. 247 

Currie, I, E. 111; 
Mrs. A. 6382; S 
M. 235 

Curry, Mrs. D. 368 

Curteis, Mrs, G. H. 
771 

Curtis, Mrs. F. T. 
367 


Ww. C. 


Curwen, Mrs, A. F. 
230 


Curzon, Hon. Mrs. 
H.770; M. 665 
Cust, L. 97 
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Custance, Mrs. W. 
N. 772 

Cuthbert, J. 234 

Cutsem, E. van, 631 

Dabb, W. 501 

Dalby, W. B. 369 

Dalison, Mrs. J. B. 
634 

Dallas, J. D. 114 

Dalton, W. 384; W. 
H. 500 

Daly, C. F. 774 

Dalyell, Mrs. 682 

Dames, F. L. 665 

Dampier, F. E. 775; 
M. D. 233 

Dangan, Visc. 372 

Daniel, Mrs. 36% 

Daniell, I. S. P. 236 

Darby, J. C.S. 99 

D’ Arey, A. 665; A. 
M. 639; F. H. 
637; Mrs. H. 96 

Darley, H. 502 

Darling, Gen. W. L. 
806; Sir C. H. 
227 

Darwin, C. 639 

Dashwood, A. 244; 
G. A. C, 382; Sir 
J. R. 662 

Daveney, Mrs, B. J. 
366 

Davidson, E. R. 97 ; 
Maj.-Gen. W. W. 
500, 666 

Davies, Capt. F. 500; 
Capt. H. F. 371; 
E. 386; E. M. 
111; F. H. 807; 
H.T.515; J. 809; 
J. P. 386; M. E. 
249; Mrs. M. 367; 
Mrs. R. 95; W. 
R. 501 

Davison, C. L. 246; 
E. 108; J. B. 373 

Davy, C. J. 98; J. 
R. 99 

Dawes, C. T. 380; 
L. M. 500; Mrs. 
H. P. 368 

Dawkins, E. 521; 
Mrs, C. 95 

Dawn, Mrs. W. J. 
McG. 230 

Dawson, E. 501; I. 
635; Lady E. E. 
521; Mrs. 770; 
Mrs, C. H. 94; 
Mrs. R. P. 368 

Day, E. 236; F.E. 
638 ; J. 664; Mrs. 
F. 367 

Dealtry, Mrs. 770 


Dean, W. H. 232 
Deane, E. A. 373; 
R. W. 636 
Deans, J. 371 
Dearden, Mrs. 771 
De Butts, J. A. 112; 
Mrs. 95 
Deecker, S. C. 382 
Delacroix, M. E. 
386, 516 
Delmar, P. B. 520 
Delpratt, A. E. 100 
Demain, M. 250 
Denmark, King of, 
810; Prince F. F. 
of, 247 
Denne, Mrs. A. 634 
Dennis, H. 803 
Dennison, M. 498 
Denny, E. C. 369 
Dennys, L. 774 
Dent, C. 372; Mrs. 
R. C. 685; S. L. 
522; W. 501 
Dering, H. N. 639, 
769 


Despard, Mrs. G. 633 

De Vere, Mrs. 230 

Devon, F. W. 373 

Devonshire, Mrs. C. 
J. 498 

Diamond, W. H. 502 

Dicey, Mrs. W. 633 

Dick, A. R. 383; C. 
G. 772; R S. 
500 

Dickinson, Capt. W. 
233; J. 661; L. 
233 

Dickson, G. S. 660; 
Hon. Mrs. T. G. 
632; S. 637 

Dillwyn, S, A. 100 

Dimmock, H.M.383 

Dimsdale, Mrs. F. 
230 

Dineley, G. 244 

Dinnis, F, E. 236 

Disbrowe, J. H. 98; 
Lt.- Col. H. F. 
227 

Distin, J., sen. 249 

Ditmas, Mrs. F. 94 

Dixie, M. C. 372 

Dixon, J. D. 243, 
380 

Dobree, O. 236 

Dod, J. W. 249; J. 
Y. 93; Mrs. R. 
P. 366 

Dodd, M. A. 369; 
Mrs. H. P. 230 

Dodson, C. E. 502; 
Mrs. T. P. 229 

Doig, M. C. 384 
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Dolben, Lt.-Comm. 
W. D. M. 661 
Donaldson, G. 773 
Donelan, M. J. 248 
Donne, Mrs. C. E. 
497; Mrs. J. 94; 
R. J. 515 
Doran, S. W. 664 
Douglas, C. 381; J. 
365; Maj. - Gen. 
Sir R. P. 768 
Douglas - Willan, 
Capt. S. L. 631 
Douton, G. 521 
Dove, Mrs. J.T. 94 
Dowding, C. 515 
Downes, Capt. 248; 
Gen. Lord, 382; 
Mrs. 496 
Drabble, sirs. P. B, 
229 
Drage, M. C. 871; 
Mrs. 497, 633 
Drake, Mrs, F. E.T. 
230; Mrs. J. A. 
496; Mrs. J. C. 
T. 770 
Drewe, E. 499 
Drummond, LadyW. 
229; Maj.-Gen. G. 
D. 250; Mrs. J. 
685; V. A. W. 93 
Du Cane, C. 233 
Ducat, C. M. 371 
Dudman, Mrs. L. S. 
368 
Duff, Mrs, M. G. 634 
Dufferin and Clane- 
boye, Lady, 367 
Dunbar, A. W.C.97; 
Mrs. W. M. 229; 
Sir W. 227 
Duncan, Mrs. F.634; 
P. B. 810 
Duncombe, Mrs. W. 
D. V. 94 
Dundas, Capt. T. 
501; J. H. 501; 
Vice-Adm, H.522 
Dunlop, A. G. 93; 
Mrs. R. H. W. 632 
Dunn, Maj.-Gen, W. 
382 


Dunsford, E. A. 522; 
Mrs. W. H. 498 
Duprat, Senor A. 93 
Du-Pré, Mrs. E.772 
Durant, Mrs, A. H. 

A. 771 
D’ Urban, S. M. 370 
Durham, M. C. 774 
Durrant, F. A. 502 
Du Sautoy, F. P. 636 
Dutton, Hon, E. I. 
C. 500 
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Dyer, H. H. 369; L. 
J.3738; W.A.282 
Dyett, I. P. L. 631 
Dymock, R. L. 114 
Eagles, S. A. 636 
Eales, C. 371 
Eardley, I. M. 372; 
Sir C. E. 110 
Earle, H. M. 639; 
J. 373 
East, C. J. 501 
Eaton, M. O. 236 
Ede, D. 114 
Eden, C. C. 631; L. 
M. 246; Mrs. C. 
C. 632 
Edgell, E. 809; Mrs. 
H. 771 
Edgworth, W. 381 
Edleston, J. 98 
Edlin, W. J. 98 
Edmonde, Mrs. J. 
771 
Edmonds, O. 372 
Edwardes, Capt. D. 
J. B. 233 
Edwards, C. E. 636; 
F. 231; Mrs. H. 
W. 230; S. 385; 
S. H. H. 235 
Edye, Mrs. J. 230 
Egerton, F. P. 371; 
Lady A. G. 373; 
Mrs. P. R. 632 
Elers, G. 499 
Elgee, Mrs. W. P. 
1 


77 
Eliot, E. J. 809 
Elkington, Mrs. A. 
G. 634 
Ellerton, Mrs. J.229 
Elles, W. K. 502 
Ellice, Rt. Hon. E. 
522 
Elliman, L. 502 
Elliot, Adm. Hon. 
Sir G. 246; C.J. 
382; Hon. H. G. 
495; M. E. 234 
Elliott, A. E. 637; 
FE. M. 371; J. B. 
803; Mrs. C. J. 
632; R. H. 635 
Ellis, E. 370; F. 
371; J. 665; M. 
663; Mrs. 366 
Ellison, C. 637; M. 
A. 522; Maj. R. 
G. 99 
Elmhirst, Mrs. 770 
Elphinston, A. 499 
Elphinstone, Mrs, P. 
496 


Elrington, Mrs. 95; 
Mrs. 770 
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Elton, J. 109; Maj. 
F. C. 231 
Elwin, Mrs. G. 634 
Emeris, Mrs. J. 230 
Emmerson, E.A.774 
Errington, J. 637; 
Mrs. J. L. 633; 
Mrs. J. R. 229 
Erskine, Mrs. G. E. 
228; Mrs. D. H. 
366; W. H. 639 
Espin, J. 235 
Essex, Earl of, 99 
Eteson, Mrs. 496 
Evans, Capt. E. L. 
M. 773; E. F. 
232; Li. R. N. 
248; Mrs. J. J. 
772 
Evatt, H. 768 
Evelyn, Mrs. J.634 
Everett, J. F. 772; 
Mrs. A. J. 230 
Every, Mrs. 94; M. 
G. 773 
Evezard, I. 232 
Ewart, E. C. 502; 
Mrs. C. B. 498 
Ewing, L. 235 
Eyre, E. 380; Miss 
M. 246 
Eyres, F. L. 233 
Eyton, Mrs. A. 228 
Faber, F. W. 663 
Fagan, L. 635 
Fairbairn, Mrs. T. 
497 
Fairfield, D. W. G. 
515 
Farebrother, Mrs. C, 
497 
Farish, W. M. 381 
Farmar, W. R. 231 
Farmer, Mrs. 228 
Farmery, E. 109 
Farquhar, Mrs. 94 
Farquharson, C. E, 
96; Col. H. H. 
515; Lt F. E. 
805 
Farrar, A. S. 234; 
Mrs. F. W. 95 
Farrer, J. W. 810; 
Maj.-Gen. 250 
Faussett, Mrs. G. 
3866; Mrs. G. T. 
770 
Fawcett, Mrs. H.770 
Fearon, E. R. 233 
Feetham, Mrs. W.95 
Fellows, W. 100 
Fendall, Mrs. C. B, 
3868 
Fenton, F, 110; J. 
382 


Fenwick, G. H. 773; 
Mrs. J. B. 771; 
Mrs. J. E, A. 367 

Ferguson, J. S. 100 

Ferrior, Col. C. 114 

Festing, M. J. 521 

ffarington, E. F.663 

Ffinch, M. M. 373 

Field, A. 370; J. 
386; J. P. 246 

Fiennes, Hon. & Rev. 
W.S. T. W. 638 

Finch, A. W. 521; 
C. W. 501; E. F. 
773 

Finley, Mrs. J. 634 

Finn, J. 365 

Finney, E. H. 773 

Firmstone, Mrs. W. 
C. 632 

Firth, M. 369, 636 

Fisher, A. 662; Mrs. 
C. E. 368; Mrs. 
J. 229; T.M. 236 

Fison, J. J. 383 

Fitch, J. G. 93; M. 
663 

Fittoch, J. 371 

Fitz Gerald, C. 371; 
C. V. 100; Hon. 
C.809; Lady, 114; 
Mrs. G. §. 228; 
Mrs. P. 95 

Fitzgerald, G. E. B. 
639; Lady J.663 ; 
Lady G. 497; M. 
B. 369 

Fitzherbert, J. 666 

Fitzmaurice, Hon, 
Mrs. 497 

Fitz Simons, J. 520 

Flamank, Lt. F. 111 

Fleming, Mrs. J. 496 

Fletcher, A. M. 233 ; 
E. L. 774; J. B. 
666; Lt.-Col. H. 
C. 636; M. 663 

Flippes, Madame C. 
lll 


Floud, T. 113 

Flower, Mrs. G. F. 
497 

Foley, Dow. Lady, 
882 

Follett, P. J. 774 

Foord, A. W. 232; 
Mrs. E. A. 94 

Foot, L. E.517; M. 
114 

Forbes, A. 99; H.J. 
500; J. O. 371; 
Lady, 496; M.A. 
“639 

Ford, Mrs. A. 634 

Forde, J. V. 282 





Forget, C. I. 93 

Forlong, H. A. M.96 

Forster, E. 99; H. 
384 

Fortescue, L. S. A. 
233 


Fossitt, R. 775 

Foster, J. 109, 243; 
Mrs. 96 ; Mrs. 
C. J. 497; Mrs. 
R, 95 

Fountaine, Mrs. J. 
68 


Fowke, Dow. Lady, 
521 

Fowle, E. 233; M. 
F. 773 

Fowler, F. 518; M. 
774 

Fox, A. 93; C..D. 
97; E. 246; Hon, 
Mrs. A. L. 367; 
Hon. Mrs. C. L. 
367; J. M. 516; 
Maj. B. 809 

Frampton, Miss M. 
D. 113 

Franklin, Mrs. J. 368 

Franklyn, A. E. 370 

Franks, I. 499 

Fraser, D. A. C. 98; 
D. St. C. 234 ; 
Maj. J. 381; Mrs. 
A. 229; Mrs. H. 
230; Sir W. A. 
495; T. H. 111 

Fraser-Tytler, Mrs, 
T. P. 94 

Frazer, J. J. 246 

Frederick, C. 660 

Freeman, J. 638 

Freer, H. L. 637; 
R. L. 380 

Freestun, H. M. 664 

Fremantle, W. H. 


372 

French, J. T. 638; 
V. 637 

Frere, Mrs. B. J. L. 
368; Mrs. T. 497 


Frith, C. B. 100; 
Lt.-Gen. J. W. 
865 


Froude, Mrs. J. A. 
229 
Frowd, E. 381; L. 
665; S. 383 
Frowde, J. D. 246 
Fry, Mrs. H. 228 
Fryer, M. A. 775 
Fulcher, M. E. 97 
Fulford, G. 250 
Fullager, J. 803 
Fuller, C. F. 499; 
E. 522; J. 236 














Fulton, E. J. 381 

Fursdon, W. 372 

Furse, Mrs. C. W. 
634 

Fussell, J. H. 501 

Fyson, N. I. H. 370 

Gabriel, J. M. 637 

Gace, Mrs. F. A. 
771 

Gage, Hon. Mrs. E. 
633 

Gainsford, Mrs. G. 
498 

Gaisford, LadyE.497 

Gale, C. F. 639 

Gape, Rear-Adm. J. 
502 

Garcimartin, Don C. 
768 

Gardiner, Capt. E. 
231; F. A. 665; 
Lady, 368; Mrs. 
L. 96; W. D. 637 

Gardner, Capt. T. 
521; C. C. 622; 
*, 774; Mrs, G. 
632 

Garnett, R. 231 

Garnier, F. 664 

Garfit, C. 500 

Garrard, Mrs. 496 

Garrett, J. 244 

Garstin, Capt. M. A. 
662 


Garth, P. M. 499 
Gatehouse, T. 244 
Gaulter, T. C. 246 
Gauntlett, C. A. 98; 
F. 515 
Gautier, A. F. 631 
Gay, G. M. 233 
Gaye, Mrs. C. H. 96 
Gayer, F. S. 370 
Geddes, Mrs. 771 
Gedge, J. 808 
George, F. S. 235 
Gibbard, W. 661 
Gibbon, Capt. W. M. 
384 


Gibbons, Mrs. B. 230 

Gibbs, M.A. 96; L. 
M. 111 

Gibson, C. E. 370; 
Mrs. E. 96 ; Mrs. 
R, H. £29; T. D. 
M. 804; W. F. 
519 

Gilbart, J. W. 385 

Gilbert, Sir F. H. 
810 

Gilderdale, Mrs. J. 
S. 497 

Giles, J. 663; S. E. 
386 


Gill, Mrs. W. 770 
Gillespie, R. R. 637 
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Gillies, Mrs. W. A. 
B. 496 
Gillman, L. E. 97 
Gillmore, Col. 114 
Gillow, A. 774 
Gilmour, G. 775 
Girardot, E. L. 231 
Girdlestone, M. N. 
98 
Girling, Mrs. E. H. 
228; Mrs. J. C. 
635 
Gisborne, Mrs. T. M. 
228; S. 808 
Gladstone, A.S. 118; 
Mrs. E. 230 
Glass, Mrs. H. E. 
632 
Gleed, G. 109 
Glossop, Mrs, G. G. 
P. 231 
Glover, J. 99; Mrs. 
W. H. 634 
Goad, A. M. 635 
Gobat, S. B. 232 
Godby, Mrs. 770 
Godfrey, L. M. 234; 
Mrs. 633 
Godley, Lt.-Col. 386 
Godwin, G. 246 
Goldie, A. 636 
Golding, B. 24"; L. 
F. 636 
Goldingham, M 231 
Goldmann, L. 227 
Golightly, Mrs. T. 
G. 368 
Gonne, Mrs. C. 94 
Gooch, C. C. A. 231 
Good, Mrs. 634 
Goodacre, J. 380 
Goodall, C. M. 97 
Goodban, T. 109 
Goodwin, H. J. 108 
Goolden, I. L. 233 
Gordon, Capt. C. W. 
114; Col. B. E. 
M. 6386; C. W. 
227; Lady E. E. 
235; Lt.-Col.G.G. 
872; Mrs. 228; 
Mrs. G. H. 632; 
Mrs. J. F. 631; 
S. 665; W. 100 
Gore, F. M. K. 236; 
Maj. H.521; Mrs. 
A. 368; Mrs. J. 
A. C. 496 
Goschen, G. J. 93 
Gosling, A. C. 769 
Gott, W. 519 
Gough, F. 502 
Goulty, E. 112 
Gower, Hon. 
L. 632 
Graham, C. 97; G. 


Mrs. 


Gent, Mac, Vor, CCXV. 


A. 232; M. 96; 
Mrs. A. E. 632; 
S. 96; T. 365; W. 
93 

Grahamstown, Dean 
of, E. M. wife of, 
114 

Grane, Mrs. J. W. 
228 

Grant, A. W.T. 369; 
J.C. 365; L.808; 

. 6386; Mrs. G. 
497; Mrs. J. 

. 769; Mrs. T. 

. 366; Mrs, W. 
D.94; R. D. 808; 
8.774; Sir I. 381; 
Sir P. 769 

Granville, Brevet- 
Maj. B. 495 

Gray, J. 769; Ms. 
F. H. 368; Maj. 


OH hz 


W. R. 774 
Greathed, Lt.-Col. 
W. 773 


Greaves, F. S. 810 

Green, H. 370; J. 
M. 246; Mrs. A. 
L. 367; Mrs. J. 
P.96; Mrs. J. W. 
94; W. K. 772 

Greenhill, Hon. Mrs. 
C. 367 

Greenlaw, J. F. 520 

Greenwood, C. 637; 
J. 638 

Greer, Mrs. H. R. 
635; T. H. 639 

Gregg, R. S. 99 

Gregory, M. A.521; 
R. 639 

Greville, A. W. B. 
99 

Grews, Mrs. L. 368 

Grey, F. E. 100; 
Lt.-Gen. Hon. C. 
3865; Rt. Hon. H. 
Earl, 93 

Grier, W. M. 233 

Griffin, H. 660 

Griffith, G. 501; J. 
99; J. P. 803; 
Mrs. J. W. 367; 
Mrs. T. R. 95; 
S. 98; W. B. 365 

Griffiths, A. W. 520; 
C. J. 808; E. R. 
93; F. W. 99; 
G. M. 236; J. 
250; J. R. 247 

Grimblot, P. 631 

Grimm, Prof. J. 662 

Grimston, A. 774 

Grindlay, Mrs. H. 
R. 366 

Groube, C. C. 637 
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Grounds, Mrs. H. W. 
633 

Groves, J. 502 

Grubb, Maj. E. A. 
810 


Grundy, E. B. 370 
Grylls, W. 803 
Gubbins, J. 500 
Guerin, J. 803 
Guibelei, Lady 8.663 
Guise, M. 114 
Gulson, M. B. 637 
Gunning, Lt. R. 515 
Gurley, G. M. 500 
Gumey, G. 365; 
Mrs. A. 497; T. 
517 
Guyon, E. 384 
Gwilt, J. 662 
Gwynn, C. 500 
Gyll, L. F. 98 
Gzowski, H. 499 
Hacket, F. B. 806; 
K. A. 636 
Hadow, Mrs. G. B. 
769; Mrs. W. E. 
229 
Haig, R. 808 
Haigh, H. 500; L. 
J. 233 
Halcombe, Mrs. J. J. 
94 
Hale, Mrs. E. 633 
Halford, Mrs. A. 770 
Haliday, M. 663 
Halkett, Gen. H. 
Baron, 382 
Hall, A. W. 500; 
E. 246, 365; E. 
J. 97; H. 3871; 
Lt.-Gen. L. A. 
495; M. 373; 
Mrs. A. W. 770; 
Mrs. G. W. 368; 
W. 807 
Hallilay, G. R. 99 
Hallward, Mrs. T. 
W. O. 634 
Hambrough, Mrs. W. 
E. 771 
Hamersley,F. P.371 
Hames, J. H. 499 
Hamill, J. 114 
Hamilton, E. F, E. 
519; G. de C, 
235; J. H. 248; 
Mrs. B. 366; Mrs. 
H. F. 770; Mrs. 
T. de C. 94; W. 
515; W. CG S. 
637 
Hammill, H. St. C.. 
109 
Hammond, Mrs. E. 
D. 95; Mrs. J. 
368; Mrs.J.W. 96 


5H 
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Hanbury, Gen. Sir 
J. 113; Mrs. 497; 
Mrs. R. 664 

Hancocks, A. A. 773 

Hankey, E. C. A. 
871; Mrs. J. A. 
633 

Hanmer, C. A. 99; 
Mrs. F. H. 769 

Hannay,J.112; Mrs. 
E. A. 96 

Hanson, E. 234; 
Mrs. H. 229; M. 
E. 773; W. C. 
515 

Hanwell, Mrs. 96 

Harcourt, Vice- 
Adm. O. V. 386 

Harding, -W. F. 372 

Hardinge, Hon. Mrs, 
633 ; Visc’ tess, 
368 

Hardwick, T. F. 636 

Hardy, C. I. 773; 
Maj. F. 99; Mrs. 
366 

Hare, A. 774; 
666; Mrs. 367 

Harene, Mrs. A. R. 
497 

Harger, E. 501; F. 
501; Mrs. 95 

Hargreaves, Mrs. R. 
229 

Harkness, H. L.775; 
W. 660 

Harmer, Mrs.G.772 

Harnett, Mrs. F. W. 
228 

Harriott, M. A. 248 

Harris, A. D. 521; 
H. B.S. 515; L. 
A. 371; Mrs. H. 
633; Mrs. J. 770; 
Rear-Adm. Hon. 
E. A. J.93; S. E. 
372 

Harrison, E. 778; 
F. A. 808; F. M. 
772; J. 661; Mrs. 
J. B. 366; Mrs. 
W. 635; Mrs. W. 
E. 632 

Harte, W. 243 

Hartley, J. C. 112 

Hartopp, J. E. 370 

Hartwell, G. E. 233; 
J. 236 

Harvey, C. M. 373; 
J. 114; Mrs. H. 
229 

Haselfoot, C. 111 

Hassall, Lt. C. C. 
233 

Hast, P. 522 


Cc. 
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Hathway, C. 110 

Haughton, J. 498 

Havenith, A. 631 

Havers, T. 665 

Hawke, E. H. 502 

Hawkins, F. W. 638; 
W. G. L. 386; 
W. H. 521; Sir 
J.C. 234 

Hawks,G.666; Lady, 
665 

Hay, F. R. D. 93; 
Lady J. 99; Mrs, 
114; Mrs. H. M. 
D. 368 

Hayes, Mrs, 229 

Haymes, H. E. 384 

Hayward, Mrs. J. 
228 

Headlam, M. 232, 
384 

Heard, Mrs. H. C. 
498 

Hearsey, Lady, 368; 
Lt. A. 661 

Heastey, Mrs. G. B. 
228 

Heath, Mrs. L. G. 95 

Heathcote, Hon, G. 
H. 235 

Heathfield, M. E, 
370 

Hebeler, B. R. 93 

Heberden, Mrs. G. 
497 

Heddie, C. 631 

Hedges, M. 664 

Hedley, Mrs. W. 772 

Heffernan, Mrs. 633 

Hellicar, Mrs. A. G. 
770 

Hellyer, Mrs. G. W. 
M. 770 


Helme, Mrs. R. 368 
Helyar, Mrs. H. 367 
Henderson, R. B. 99 
Hendrick, H. 774 
Henniker, Lady, 367 
Henning, J. E. 248 
Henry, A. R. 808 
Hensley, L. 232 
Henslow, A. F. 520 
Hensman, W. 502 
Hepworth, R. 502 
Herbert, Hon. G. 
772; Mrs. D.231; 
W. 804 
Hereford, Visc. 236 
Herringham, Mrs. 
W. W. 230 
Hervey, Lord A.771 
Hesketh, Mrs. W. P. 
770 
Hessey, Capt. W. 636 
Heurtley, J. 235 


Heward, E. A. 99 
Hewett, Mrs. G, L. 
K. 769 
Hewitt, Mrs. M. 521 
Hewlett, R. 373 
Hey, C. E. 636 
Heycock, J. H. 382 
Heygate, Mrs. E, N. 
230 
Heywood, F. 807 
Hichens, Mrs. R.770 
Hickley, E. A. 111; 
Mrs. V. G. 496 
Hicks, T. 773 
Highett, J. 775 
Highton, Mrs. A. 
633; Mrs. H.770 
Hilder, Lt. J. 114 
Hildyard, R. H. 631 
Hiley, W. 500 
Hill, A. 282,775; F. 
J. P. 774; J. H. 
99; Lt. H. S. 244; 
M. A. 234; Mrs. 
G. 230; Mrs. H. 
W.96; Mrs. N.F. 
632; Sir John, 99 
Hilliard, Mrs. G. T. 
769 
Hills, C. 231 
Hinchliff, Mrs. C. H. 
496 
Hind, J. 637 
Hinde, F. 662 
Hinde-Palmer, C. M. 
664 
Hindle, J. 635; M. 
C. 662 
Hinds, M. E. 235 
Hinrich, I. 774 
Hinson, Mrs. W. 94 
Hire, Mrs. H. W. 
367 
Hirtzel, A. S. 231 
Hitchins, E. G. 111 
Hoare, Lady S. 112; 
M. E. 383 
Hobart, Capt. Hon. 
E. H. 372; Hon. 
Mrs. F. 230 
Hobson, M. J. 111 
Hodgson, M. 250; 
S. 234 
Hodson, M. 807 
Hogarth, G. 384; J. 
H. 244 
Hogg, E. S. 807 
Hogge, Maj. J.S.664 
Hoile, J. 250 
Holberton, Mrs. T. 
N. 228 
Holden, C, 245; C. 
*S. 370 
Holdsworth, G, K. 
515 





Hole, Mrs. R. 368; 
S. A. 372 

Holford, S. 100 

Holland, E. F. 661 

Hollinworth, H. W. 
519 

Holloway, C. 660; 
C. B. 809; C. W. 
E. 772; L. M. 
231 

Holme, E. 113 

Holmes, A. M. 114; 
G. C. H. 248; H. 
T. 774; Mrs. C. 
R. 230 

Holroyd, L. B. 774; 
M. F. 661 

Home, Mrs. L. 771 

Honyman, W. M. 
233 

Hood, H. 247; S. 
372 

Hooke, T. T. B. 373, 
498 

Hope, Adm. Sir H. 
662; G. W. 666; 
J. 100; Mrs. F. 
H. 93; W.A. 381 

Hopetoun, J. A. Earl 
of, 631 

Hopkins, E. 774; 
Lt. E. B. 521; 
Mrs. F. 633 

Hopper, J. R. 803 

Hopton, D. 371 

Hordern, J. C. 97 

Horlock, H. D. C. 
8. 501 

Hornby, D. 664; G. 
L. C. 98 

Horne, Mrs. E. G. 
633; Mrs. E. L. 
633 ; Mrs. W. 229; 
S. L. 249; W. A. 
631 

Horsfall, T. B. 775 

Horsford, G. H.O’B. 
666 

Horsley, S. 502 

Horsey, Mrs. A. de, 
95 

Hose, Mrs. T. C. 634 

Hoskins, Capt. B. S. 
244 

Hotham, Col. A. 807 

Hough, H. L. 499 

Houghton, C. J. 232 

Housman, E. A. 639 

How, L. 246 

Howard, Lady I.100; 
Mrs. G. B. 94; 
Mrs. H. 498; Rt. 
Hon. Lord E, G. 
F. 236 

Howley, M. 235 











Hudson, M. 636; 
Mrs. C. 94; Sir 
J. 365 


Huet, Don J. G. 630 
Huggins, H. J. 227 
Hughes, Maj.S. 810; 
Mrs. S. 229; R. 
E. 808; T. H. 384 
Huish, C. 370 
Huleatt, Mrs. H. 635 
Hull, A. M. 639 
Hulme, Mrs. G. 229 
Hulton, J. D. 384 
Hume, I. M. 502 
Humphery, Ald. J. 
663 


Humphrys, 8. 500 

Hunt, Mrs. T. H. 
634; Mrs. W. 95 

Hunter, C. 232; J. 
235 

Huntly, Marquis of, 
§22 


Huntsman, Mrs. E. 
J.497 

Hurdle, S. 385 

Hussey, Hon. Mrs. 95 

Hutchesson, H. J. 
615 

Hutchings, J. B.501; 
J. G. 521 

Hutchinson, M. A. 
870; Maj.-Gen.E. 


H. 775; R. W. 
244, 380 

Hutton, H. 243, 380; 
T. 810 


Huxam, Comm. H. 
662 

Huxley, Mrs, T. H. 
632 

Hyde, Mrs. 111; 
Mrs. F, C. 95 

Hynde, W. 638 

Ibbetson, Capt. H. 
L. B. 500 

Tles, A. 250 

Ingall, Mrs. 632 

Inge, L. M. 638; 
Mrs. C. 367 

Ingilby, L. M. 664 

Inglis, R. A. R. 100 

Ingram, Mrs, E. W. 
95 


Inman, Mrs. C. 368 
Innes, Mrs. 771; W 
621 
Ireland, S. E. 
T. J. 248 
Irvin, H. H. 371 
Irvine, N. 365 
Irving, Mrs, J. 94 
Ivimy, W. H. 233 
Jackson, A. M. 231; 
F, R. L. 99; M. 


235; 
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250; Maj.-Gen.J. 
N. 227; Mrs. P. 
229; Mrs. W. H. 
366; Mrs. W. T. 
F. 632 

Jadis, J. 243 

James, AL. 663; L. 
247; Lt. R. H. 
96; Mrs. A. 230; 
Mrs. B. F. 634; 
T. 660 

Jaques, A. 372 

Jarvis, C. M. G. 803 

Jebb, Maj.-Gen. Sir 
J. 246 

Jeffreys, Capt. G. B. 
882; Lt.-Col. E 
806 

Jeffries, E. 500 

Jenings, E. J. 519 

Jenkins, Mrs. C. V. 
631 

Jenner, G. F. B.631; 
M. 636 

Jermyn, S. 386 

Jervis, W. G. 660 

Jervoise, R. 371 

Jesse, J. 663 

Jeston, C. 384 

Jex-Blake, F. 662 

Jickling, F. 636 

Johns, S. 369 

Johnson, A. 98; 
Capt. 370; Capt. 
W. 516; C. 
373; Hon. Mrs. 
V.633; J. E.775; 
J.S. W. 306; Lt.- 
Gen. W. A. 807 ; 
Mrs, J. T. 632; 
R. 113; S. 98 

Johnston, J. 384; 
Mrs. A. R. 498; 
Mrs. C..635; W. 
B. 235 

Johnstone, Maj.-Gen. 
J. D. 662; G. E. 
111 

Joinville, Princess F, 
de, 100 

Jolliffe, Lady A. 635 

Jones, Brevet-Maj. 
A. S. 100; Capt. 
J. 635; Comm.- 
Gen. H. S. 365; 
C. M. 233; E. B. 
236; E. T. D. 499; 
F.369; H.M.365; 
H. P. 373; H. V. 
381; I. S. 639; 
J.250; M. A. M. 
637; M.S. E.635; 
Mrs. C. J. 228; 
Mrs. H. 496; Mrs, 
W. H. 633; Mrs, 


W. T. 229; R. 
373; R. F. 500; 
R. L. 386, 517; 
T. 666; Ven. J, 
108; W. H. 637 

Jones- Bateman, Mrs, 
B. 230 

Jordan, L. 245 

Josling, Capt. J. J. S. 
661 


Jourdain, Mrs. F.772 

Jowitt, E. G. 500 

Joyce, Mrs. F. H. 633 

Julian, Mrs. T. A. 
367 

Kane, Mrs, W. de V. 
228 

Kearney, L. E. 100 

Keary, A. 371 

Keate, F, 250 

Keck, Maj. Hon. H. 
L. P. 249 

Keighly, H. L. 114; 
Mrs. H. P. 96 

Keir, E. H. 500 

Kellock, G. H. 501 

Kelly, C. F. 661; 
Mag. C. F. 803; 
Maj.-Gen. T. 247; 
S. 666 

Kelsall, Col. J. 522 

Kempe, Mrs. R. C. 
496 

Kendall, M. 502 


H. Kennedy, E. G. F. 


775; Mrs. F. C, 
497; Mrs. M, 230; 
Mrs. T. 497 
Kenyon, Hon. L. 236 
Keogh, L. C. 110 
Keppel, Mrs. L. C. 
366 


Kerr, W. R. 110 

Kerrich, Mrs. 228 

Key, C. M. 233; S. 
660 

Keys, Mrs. T. T. H. 
769 

Kilcoursie, Visc. 369 

Kildare, Marchioness 
of, 368 

Killick, M. H. 369 

Kilmaine, Baroness 
A. 248 

Kilvert, F. 515 

Kindermann, L. 502 

Kindersley, Mrs. R. 
C. 770 

Kindred, A. S. 365 

King, Capt. J. D. 
518; F. P. 234; 
H. 807; H. N. 96; 
H. S. 636; Hon. 
L. 386; K. A. S. 
773; M.664; Mrs. 


831 


E. 230; Mrs. F° 
497; Mrs. W. 96° 
Kingscote, L. H.370 
Kingsmill, A. F. H. 
774 ‘ 
Kinloch, I, A. 234; 
Mrs. D. J. 769; 
W. A. 384 
Kinnell, W. 689 
Kinnersly, G. C. 663 
Kintore,C’ tess of, 496 
Kirby, Mrs. H. T. 
M. 632; Mrs. W. 
W. 230 
Kirk, A. 97 
Kirke, J. H. 369 
Kirkpatrick, E. 365; 
R. G. 519 
Kirwan, G. 639 
Kitchin, G. W. 501 
Knight, Capt. R. D. 
99; J. 515, 660 
Knocker, G. W. 250; 
Mrs. E. N. 96 
Knollis, F. M. 515 
Knollys, F. M. 660; 
Mrs. W. 498 
Knowles, E. J. 638 
Knox, L. M. 636; 
N. 235 
Knubley, M. 114 
Knyvett, C. J. 234; 
Mrs. F. A. C. 496 
Kohler, G. 93 
Kortright, A. C. 807 
Kower, H.H. the 
Maharanee J. 384 
Kyle, K. C. 99 
Labouchere, J. 383 
Lace, Mrs. J. V. L. 
633 
La Fargue, Mrs. G. 
F. H. 496 
Laing, L. 774 
Laird, M. H. 873 
Lake, Mrs. E. 769 
Lakin, A. I. 666 
Lalor, M. 639 
Lamb, A. A. 499 
Lambert, Lady, 95 ; 
Mrs. F. W. 435 
La Motte, Mrs. 
C. 229 
Lampen, R. 774 
Lancaster, R. D. 662 
Lance, Mrs. W. H. 
J. O94 
Lane, Capt. J. A. 
109; M. 519 
Lang, E. M. 808; 
G. H. 665; Mrs. 
0. C. S. 632 
Langdale, L. 382 
Langridge, I. S. 774 
Langrische, R. 639 


G. 








832 


Langstaff, C. 773 
Langston, J. H. 666 
Langton, C. 639 
Lanyon, K. 638 
Lardner, M. 498 
Larkin, A. 639 
Larpent, Baroness de 
. 228 


Lascelles, A. 386; 
* Miss E. 365 
La Terriere, Mrs. W. 
228 
Latham, FE. 235; 
Mrs. P. W. 771 
La Trobe, P. 663 
Laurie, A. 518 
Laughane. T. L. P. 
804 
Laughten, Mrs. 771 
Law, A. F. 235; Col. 
500; M.A. 113 
Lawrance, Mrs. J. C. 
771 
Lawrence, Mrs. C. 
772 
Lawson, Mrs. E, 95 
Lay, H. N. 93 
Layard, Mrs. 770 
Layng, A. 97 
Layton, O. F. 109 
Lea, Mrs. F. S. 634; 
W. R. W. 638 
Leach, Mrs. 368 
Leahy, J. W. 502 
Leake, Mrs. S. M. 
3867; Mrs. W. M. 
770 
Leakey, P. N. 233 
Leather, F. J. 235 
Leathes, Mrs. H. M. 
772 
Leaver, J. M. G. 99 
Le Bailly, S. M. 639 
Leconfield, Lady,110 
Lee, G. 662; M. A. 
250; Mrs. F. G. 
230; S. R. Lady, 


807 

Leeke, J. 235; S. 
775; Vice-Adm. 
Sir H. 98 


Lees, G. 236; Mrs. 
W. 230 

Leeson, Mrs. 229 

Lefevre, G. J. S. 
631 

Lefroy, T. E. P. 232 

Leggatt, R. S. 501 

Legye, Hon. Mrs. A. 
G. 664; Hon. Mrs. 
G. 94; P. 502 

Legh, C. 234; Mrs. 
W. J. 632 

Leicester, A. 372; 

P. F. 807 
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Leigh, O. P. 773; 
Vice-Adm. J. 807 
Leiningen, H. S. H. 
the Prince of, 365 
Leith, Maj. J. 501 
Le Mesurier, J. 373 
Lennox, Lord W. 
775; M. H. 250; 
Mrs. 366; Mrs. W. 
231 
Lepard, Mrs, S. C. 
368 
Lescher, W. M. 97 
Leslie, M. A. 637 
Leven and Melville, 
E. C’tess of, 809 
Lever, C. S. 663 
Levett, Lady J. 771; 
Mrs. 367 
Levy, A. J. 227 
Lewis, E. E. 235; 
M. E. 99 
Lichfield, Rt. Hon. 
T. G. Earl of, 227 
Liddell, Hon. H. J. 
112 
Lidderdale, J. 807 
Lidwill, G. 772 
Light, Capt. T. 517 
Lightfoot, H. N. 236 
Lillingston, C. A. 
637 
Limpus, Mrs. H. F. 
95 


Lindsay, Mrs. H.498 ; 
H. B. 638; Lady, 
382 

Lingham, G. 233 

Linklater, G. 371; 
K. A. 98 

Linwood, I, 248 

Lippincott, C. M. 99 

Lipscomb, Mrs. F, 
W. 497 

Lister, Mrs. T. H. 
633 

Lithgow, A. A. 501 

Little, Capt. 499; 
Mrs. 770; Mrs. T. 
633 

Littler, L. 373 

Livett, W. H. 382 

Livingstone, M. B. 
775 

Llewelyn, E. C. 500 

Lloyd, A. G. 227; 
A. P. 373; C. M. 
234; Lady F. 498; 
Lt. E. F. 685; M. 
H. 235; Mrs. E. 
M. 230; O. 636 

Lloyd-Jones, D. 803 

Lloyd-Roberts, G. 
638; T. 769 

Loat, L. 238 





Lock, G. 227 
Lockhart, L. M. 639 
Lockwood, A, 111 
Lockver, E. 664 
Lodder, Mrs. 367 
Loftus, Lady C. 770 
Logan, Capt. G. E, 
772 
Login, Sir J. S. 806 
Lohr, Mrs. C. W.772 
Londesborough, Ld. 
501 
Longden, Mrs. J. E. 
632 
Longford, C’tess of, 
497 
Longlands, M. 773 
Longley, J. 502 
Longstaffe, Mis. W. 
H. D. 229 
Lord, Capt. W. J. 
773; C. H. 96; 
J. 810 
Loring, E. H. 372 
Loveless, B. J. 808 
Lovell, Lady R. 631 
Low, Col. R. 522 
Lowe, Capt. J.S.772: 
M. 521; Mrs. G. 
496; Mrs. J. T. 
228; Mrs. R.D.95 
Lower, C. S. W. 666 
Lowndes, F. I. 499; 
Mrs. J. 497 
Lowry, J. B. 227; J. 
C. 773 
Lowther, A. M. 233; 
E. 664 
Loyd, Mrs. W.J. 633 
Luard, Lt.-Col. R. 
G. A. 638; Mrs. 
497; Mrs. R. G. 
632 
Lucas, S. 666 
Lucena, A. L. 249 
Ludlow, Mrs. 94; 
T. 108 
Lukis, F. C. 381 
Lumb, J. 386 
Lumsden, J. G. 522 
Lupton, E. 98 
Luscombe, ‘I’. M.807 
Luxford, J. S. 247 
Lygon, Hon. F. 769 
Lynch, E, 96; T. 
114 
Lyndhurst, Lord, G. 
S. dau. of, 233; 
Lord, 665 
Lyon, Capt. F. 232; 
Mrs. J. 497 
Lyttelton, Hon. L. 
C. 366 
Macandrew, Mrs. I. 
F. 366 ; 





Macartney, E. H. 
369, 636 

McCall, Lt.-Col. W. 
227 

McCallum, A, M. J. 
775 

McCarthy, S. 665 

M°Caul, A. 803 

McCheane, Mrs. J. 
H. 496 

MacCormack, N., F, 
231 

McDermott, W. 114 

McDiarmid, J. 636 

Macdonald, G. Lord, 
382 

MacDougall, E. 113 

Macdowall, L. F.775 

Macechran, J.M.775 

Macgregor, B. Lady, 
382 

McGrigor, Capt. D. 
J. 772; Lt.-Col. 
J. 247 

McInnes, D. 97 

Macintosh, M. A. 
500 

M’Intyre, A. B. 365 

Mclver, W. 243 

Mackay, Lt.-Col. A. 
662; M. 246 

M’ Kean, D. 773 

Mackenzie, C. C. 
808; Capt. J. M. 
520 

Mackeson, Mrs. H. 
B. 368 

Mackie, C. 370 

McLachlan, Mrs. J. 
366 

Maclaine, 
806 

Maclean, A. L. 372; 
Capt. R. 809; J. 
A. 501; Mrs. 633; 
Mrs. J. N. 229; 
Mrs. H. T. 633 

MacLeod, J. 499 

McLeod, Mrs. F. H. 
496 

MacMahon, F. T.500 

McMahon, Lady, 
770; Mrs. 229 

Macnabb, Mrs. J. W. 
228 

Macnaghten, E. 236; 
H.773 

MeNeil, Mrs. 94 

Macneil, Gen. R. 806 

Maconochie, Mrs. G. 
B. 496 

Macpherson, A. 499 

Macqueen, Mrs. 664 

Macreight, Capt. F. 
A. 110 


D. 665, 














MacTavish, G. 773 

MacTier, W. F. 231 

Madan, Capt. F.810; 
S. 97 

Madden, C. D. 372; 
H. M. 666 

Maddy, M. E. 499 

Mainwaring, J. P. 
519 

Mair, F. 501 

Mairis, H. E. H. 99 

Maitland, J. G. 109; 
Mrs. J. W. 228 

Malcolm, H. 250 

Malcolmson, Mrs. J. 
G. 229; Mrs. J. 
P. 769 

Maling, T. J. 635 

Malkin, E. 248 

Mallam, C. 235 

Mallock, Mrs. H. A. 
769 

Maltby, H. 639; J. 
I. 660 


Manclarke, E. M. E. 
111 
Mangin, Mrs. S. W. 
228 
Manisty, J. C. 636 
Manley, R. H. 100 
Mann, A. E. 111; 
M. A. J. 384; T. 
250 
Manners, Lady, 634 
Manning, Mrs. C. R. 
496 ' 
Mansel, Mrs. R. 94 
Mansell, Mrs. G. H. 
230 
Mansfield, A. J. 235 
Mansford, J. G. 520 
Manson, J. 804 
Manvers, C’tess, 368 
Mara, R. W. 365 
Marcet, A. M. 50 
March, Mrs. S. 95 
Marden, O. 109 
Mare, J. Le, 100 
Margesson, Maj. 639 
Marillier, C. H. 498 


Marjoribanks, Mrs. 
W. 94 
Mark, Mrs, J. A. 497 


Markham, Mrs. A. 
M. 496 
Markland, J. E. 248 
Marling, Mrs. T.771 
Marrett, M. T. 372 
Marryat, H. C. 636 
Marsh, S. C. 520 
Marshall, J. G. D. 
98; M. A. 639; 
M. R. 666; Mrs. 
J. 230; Marsham, 
Lady H. 636 
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Marston, C. D. 373 
Martin, Capt. F. M. 
809; E. M. 112; 
Mrs. H. J. 230; 
Mrs. H. N. 498; 
P. 810; R. 233; 
W. J. B. 635 
Martineau, J. 248 
Masini, F. 520 
Maskelyne, Mrs. N. 
S. 95 
Maslen, H. 638 
Mason, M.110; Mrs. 
J. 229; R. 519 
Massey, N. W. 773 
Massingberd, C. L. 
97 
Masters, J. 519 
Matchett, W. 665 
Mathew, Lt. B. H. 
98 
Mathews, A. 499 
Matthews, C. M. 639; 
M. 248 
Maude, R. E. 521 
Maunsell, Mrs. E. 
498 
Maxwell, Capt. G.S. 
97; H. H. 806; 
L. H. 232; L.M. 
H. 100; Mrs. H. 
366 
May, E. 808; J. N. 
98 
Mayhew, H. C. 236 
Maynard, F. F. M. 
96 
Mayne, T. 630 
Mayoss, J. 803 
Mead, Mrs. C. J.769; 
R. G. 369 
Meagher, J. 630 
Medland, W. 636 
Medley, Mrs. 769 
Medlycott, S. E. 97 
Meeking, C. 98 
Meigh, A. 636 
Mellen, W. R. G. 
365 
Mellis, J. G. 636 
Mellish, W. J. 373 
Mellor, Mrs. W. J. 
634 
Melvill, H.93; Hon. 
Mrs. W. H. 497; 
Mrs. P. S. 771 
Melville, Hon. Mrs. 
N. L. 771 
Menet, J. 370 
Menzies, Lady, 771 
Mercer, C. S. 372 
Meiewether, Mrs. H. 
A. 772 
Merriman, Mrs. 769 
Metcalfe, H. 810; 


Lt. H. 804; Mrs, 
496; Mrs. G. M. 
634; Mrs. H.C.94 
Methuen, L. C. 664 
Mewburn, L. 371 
Meyrick, Mrs. F. 231 
Michell, Mrs. W. E. 
498 


Middlemore, C. S. 
100 
Middleton, F. G.108; 


Lady, 632; Mrs. 
F. 771 
Mildmay, 
St. J. 498 
Miles, A. C. H. 233 
Mill, Mrs. M. 634 
Millais, Mrs. J. E. 
498 
Millar, A. 520 
Millard, C. S. 369 
Miller, C. H. 637; 
E,W. 515; G.M. 
665; J. 663; J.W. 
232; Mrs. W. 497 
Millett, C. J. 639; 
Mrs, A. F. 228 
Mills, E. G. 372; H. 
768; Lady L.772 
Milne, H. O. 806; 
M.D. S. 810; W. 
C. 381 
Milner, Mrs. J. 228 
Milnes, R. M. 366 
Minchin, Mrs. H. H. 
368 


Mrs. A. 


Mitchell, E. C. A. 
636; J.99; Mrs. 
C. B. H. 94 

Mitford, P. 93 

Moberly, E. C. 501; 
Mrs, A. S. 94; 
Mrs. H. E. 368 

Moir, Mrs. 231 

Molesworth, F. 638 

Molony, E. W. 870; 
Mrs. C. W. 770 

Molynenx, M. J. 
775 


7 
Monck, Hon. Mrs. 
R. 366 
Moncrieffe, L. 774 
Money, U. K. 774 
Monkhouse, J. 370 
Monro, Maj. D. A. 
521; M. E.J. 502 
Monsell, Mrs. C. 368 
Monson, Hon. E. J. 
631; Hon. Mrs. 
T. 770 
Montagu, Capt. M. 
383; G.661; Lady 
R. 231; Mrs. 633 
Montebello, Duchess 
of, 666 


833 


Montefiore, J. 366 
Montgomery, J. B. 
501; Mrs. A. N. 
95; Rt. Hon. R. 
768 
Monypenny, J. P.246 
Moody, H. 498; J. 
L. 773 
Moore, F. 111; H. 
3871; W. M. 500; 
W. W. 233 
Moorsom, Capt. W. 
S. 112, 245; Mrs. 
R. M. 367 
Morant, A. H. 805; 
Lady H. 114 
Morehead, E. H. 97 
Morejon, Don C, O. 
631 
Morgan,C.235; Hon. 
M. 236; M. 498; 
Mrs. D. 368; Mrs. 
H. C. 230 
Mori, E. 520 
Morice, Mrs. G. 635 
Morison, Mrs.J.231; 
T. C. 109 
Morland, E. C. 98; 
J.T. 499; T.498 
Mornington, Earl of, 
382 
Morrell, J. 522 
Morris, J. H. 386; 
Mrs. H. 769; Mrs. 
T. R771 
Morse, Mrs. C. H. 
632 
Morshead, A. 382 
Morton, F.810; Mrs. 
V. 635 
Moseley, Capt. H.H. 
244; W. 244 
Mosely, J. 810 
Mosley, Mrs. R. 228 
Moss, L. 522; R.372 
Mosse, E. 806 
Mostyn, Hon. Lady, 
96 


Mott, C.J. 231; H. 
E. 370 
Moultrie, M. H. 232 
Mousley, W. E. 803 
Mowbray, Mrs. J. H. 
M. de, 771 
Moyse, E. 502 
Muirhead,Dr.A.662; 
H.R. Du V. G. 98 
Mulock, F. S. 516 
Mullens, J. A. 234 
Mulliner, Capt. W. 
R. 382 
Mulready, W. 249 
Muneaster, Lady J. 


638 
Munday, M. J. 638 
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Mundell, Maj. H. V. 
232 

Mundy, Maj. R. M. 
630 


Munnings, Mrs. W. 
V.770 

Munro, C, E. 232; 
Mrs. 228; Mrs. I. 
C. 95 

Munroe, Maj. D.810 

Munster, E. F. 631 

Murdoch, M. E. M. 
lil 

Muriel, J. 98 

Murray, A. B. 810; 
E. F.775; G. W. 
499; H. 521; H. 
S. 386; I. G. 371; 
J. 807; Mrs. J. I. 
632; S. E. 99 

Mursby, R. L. 98 

Musgrave, Mrs. V. 
634 

Mynors, R. C. B. 
519 

Nalston, S. 665 

Naoum, M. A. 631 

Napier, Capt. C. F. 
98; C. J. D. 113; 
Gen. Sir T. E. 24 
865; Hon. Mrs. W. 
771 

Nares, Comm. E. 235 

Nasmyth, M. G. 371 

Nation, E. H. M.774 

Neale, Mrs. W. B. 
632 


Neate, C. 769 

Nelson, E. M. 382; 
M. 97 

Nepean, Dow. Lady, 
770 


Nesham, M. F. 100 

Netherclift, T.M.372 

Nethersole, W. 806 

Nevill, Mrs. H. R. 
228 

Neville, F. H. 639; 
J. B. 248 

Newall, Capt. W. E. 
370 

Newbery, Mrs. 498 

Newby, R. J. 635 

Newcome, F. 808 

Newcomen, A. H. T. 
871 

Newington, Mrs. P. 
497 

Newland, R. B. 522 

Newman, A. 233; H. 
97 

Newton, J. P.M.637; 
Mrs. W. J. 497 

Nicholas, A. E. 246; 
I. 775; Mrs. 367 
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Nicholl, F. 500; G. 
636 
Nicholls, G. 113; M. 
A. 371; Mrs. H. 
G. 95 
Nichols, J. B. 666 
Nicholson, A. 231; 
Mrs. H. L. 229; 
Mrs. J. Y. 770 
Nicolson, Sir A. 522 
Nixon, Col. M.0.381 
Noblett, H. S. 371 
Noel, Hon. G. 233 
Norman, Mrs. W. 368 
Normanby, C. H. 
Marg. of, 383 
Norris, A. G. 98; 
Dr. T. 383; Mrs. 
W. F. 496; W. 
369 
Northcote, A. 521; 
Mrs, H. M. 634 
Northmore, J. 499 
Norton, Mrs. F. C. 
367; Mrs. J. 770; 
Mrs, R. T. L. 229; 
Mrs. W. S. 770 
Notley, A. F. 774 
Nott, Mrs. E. 367; 
Mrs. J. H. 94 
Oak, L. A. 502 
Oakes, Mrs. 772; R. 
E. 99 
O’Brien, E. W. 501; 
G.S. 521; H.665; 
Hon. Mrs. 96; O. 
H. 110 
O’Flaherty, M. A. 
250 
Ogden, C. S. 631 
Ogilby, I. 500 
Ogilvie, W. M. 383 
Ogilvy, J. 516 
Ogle, Mrs. J. A. 634 
O'Grady, C. L. 665; 
‘J. W. W. 515 
O’ Hara, Mrs. C. 95 
O’ Herlehy, D. P. 110 
Oldfield, Gen. J. 384 
Oliphant, J. E. 499 
Olive, A.773; M. E. 
639; M.S. 369 
Oliver, Lt. P. 772; 
Mrs. C. L. 93 
Oliverson, R. 502 
Olivier, Mrs. H. A. 
95 
Olliffe, Lady, 96 
Olliver, G. 231 
Ommaney, E.C.100; 
E. L. 100 
O’ Neill, Col. W. 370 
Onslow, D. A. 775; 
Mrs. 635; Mrs. T. 
G. 633 





Oranmore & Browne, 
Lady, 634 

Ord, B. G. 234; E. 
S. 234; H. A. 666; 
J.3.234; J.P.384; 
L. 113; Mrs. A.C, 
95 

Orde, Mrs. W. J. S. 
228 

Orlebar, Mrs, A. 369 

Orr, Mrs. 366 

Osborne, C. T. 666; 
Lady W. G. 230 

O’Shea, Mrs. R. P. 
229 

Ouchterlony, Lieut.- 
Col. J. 244 

Outram, Lady, 367 

Owen, E. 635; E. P. 
244, 380; G. W. 
666; J.S.636; L. 
233; L. E. 233; 
Mrs.W.634; Rear- 
Adm. R. 386, 517 

Oxenden, Mrs. 769 

Oxenham, W. 660 

Packe, J. 100 

Padday, H.J. D. 768 

Paddon, W. A. H. 
881 

Paget, Lady, 368; 
Mrs. E. A. 496 

Pakenham, Lady L. 
E. 113; T.S. 384 

Palacios, Dow. M. J. 
631 

Paley, E. W. 249 

Palmer, A. R. 665; 
A. W. 114; C.384; 
H. J. 520; M. 233; 
Sir R. 631 

Panton, A. 663; S. 
E. 386 


Papillon, Mrs, P. O. 
366 


Pares, E. 637 
Paris, C. 383 
Parker, F. 498; J. P. 
775; L. F. 99; 
Lt N. F. 635; 
Mrs, R. 634 
Parkes, Mrs. T. 94 
Parkinson, Mrs. J.95 
Parks, Lt. A. 805 
Parr, M. B. 232; F. 
J.113 
Parry, Capt. W. H. 
371; Mrs. E. 368 ; 
Mrs. F. J. 771; 
Mrs. J. H. 230; 
Mrs, S. 632 
Parsons, C. 371; 
* Mrs. J. E. B. 229 
Partridge, C. A. 97; 
Capt. J. 519 





Pashley, A. W. 499 
Pask, I. 112 
Pasley, Capt. G. M. 
663; Mrs. 771; 
Mrs. M. S, 229 
Pater, J. 662 
Paton, J. 499 
Patten, E. J. 373 
Patton, C.664; Mrs. 
B. 498; Mr. W. 
383 
Paul, J.L.635;_ Mrs. 
C.K.94; Mrs. G. 
W. 230 
Pavey, Mrs. A. 228 
Paxton, A. 371 
Payne, Mrs. F. A. 
W. 366; Mrs. S. 
G. 228; R. 501 
Peacock, W. A. 662 
Peake, J. 639 
Pearce, Mrs. A. 228; 
Mrs. R. E. 769 
Pears, Mrs. 366 
Pearson, A. 638; 
Mrs. H. D. 633 
Peat, Mrs. A. 367 
Pedder, Mrs. J. 230; 
W. G. 772 
Peddie, Capt. C. 663 
Pedler, E. H. 519; 
Mrs. H. 367; Mrs. 
T. H. 367 
Peebles, Mrs. 631 
Peel, A. L. 803; C. 
A. L. 372; E. F. 
871; E. L. 500; 
Hon. Mrs, C. L 
771; J. 631; M. 
E. 636; Mrs. A. 
521 
Peile, A. L. B. 234; 
Mrs. J. B. 496 
Pell, Mrs. B. H. St. 
J. 772 
Pemberton, Mrs. G. 
R. 94 
Pendered, L. 231 
Penefather, A. W. 
521 
Pengelley, C. 772 
Pengelly, C. 109 
Pennington, P. 244 
Pentreath, Mrs. F. 
368 
Peppin, S. F. B. 235 


Percival, Mrs. J. 772; 
T. C. 244 
Pereira, C. 665; 


Hon. Mrs. E. 366 
Perfect, Mrs. H. T. 
366 


Perkins, E. 227 
Perowne, Mrs. J. J. 
8. 95 








Perry, F. M. 639 
Persse, Mrs. W. B. 
770 
Peto, Mrs. W. L. 367 
Petre, Lady C. 367 ; 
Mrs. G. G. 95 
Peyton, Mrs. 229; 
Mrs, E. G. 496 
Phelps, W. R. 93 
Philbrick, F. A. 500 
Philips, F. C. 808 
Phillimore, Capt. C. 
520 
Phillipps, F. A. 385 
Phillipps de Lisle, 


W. M. 236 
Phillips, A. 97; 
Capt. 233; C. 
H. 385; Mrs, G. 
G. 94; Mrs. T. 
497; R.775 


Phillott, E. D. P. 235 

Phillpotts, D. M. 807; 
Mrs. O. 231 

Philpot, Mrs. F. 497 

Phipps, E. C. 631; 
E. C. H. 638 

Pickford, K. E. E. 
773 

Pictet, E. 768 

Pidcock, Dr. J. 521 

Pidgeon, L. 774 

Pierce, Capt. G. 246 

Piers, Capt. S. B. 99 

Pierson, Mrs. W. S. 
93 

Pigott, G. 631 

Pike, W. 97 

Pinney, Mrs. J. C. 
367 

Pitman, H. B. 498; 
M. E. 498; Mrs. 
E. R. 496 

Pitt, Mrs. T. H. 368; 
G. A. 371 

Place, E. M. 234 

Playfair, Lt.-Col. R. 
L. 227 

Playne, Mrs. T. C. 
366 

Plenderleath, W. S. 
112 

Plowden, A. 382 

Pochin, Mrs. E. N. 
770 

Pocklington, B. C. 
519 


Pollard, Mrs. E. J. 
497 

Poltimore, Dow. 
Lady, 111; Lady 
230 

Ponsonby, Hon. G. 
112 


Poole, Mrs. S. G. 632 
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Pope, S.R.775; W. 
A. 234 

Popplewell, S. E. L. 
235 


Portal, J. E. 501; 
Mrs, G. R. 634 
Porter, G. 370; J. 
G.V.97; Mrs. R. 
I. 228 

Pott, A. 370 

Potter, L. C. 232; 
S. F. 637 

Potts, G. 662 

Poulter, L. F. 385 

Powell, C. A. 370; 
C. W. 499; H.C. 
98; J. J. 769; 
Mrs. 367; Mrs. G. 
F. S. 770 

Powell-Powell, Mrs. 
R. 633 

Power, M. M. 249 

Powley, M. A. 518; 
Mrs. M. 231 

Powys, Hon. Mrs. C. 
229 

Poynder, C. 234 

Poyntz, M. 236 

Praed, H. 663; W. 
M. 235 

Pratt, E. R. 111; S, 
P. 662 

Prescott, G. F. 502 ; 
J. F. 772; Mrs. 
A. K. 496 

Prest, Mrs. 94 

Preston, Mrs. J. 497 

Pretyman, Mrs. F. 
94 

Price, F. 522; J. F. 
97; R. 244; R. 
D. G. 370; T. L. 
384 

Pringle, M. B. 235 

Prior, S. 664, 665; 
E. C. 810 

Pritchard, E. 775; 
Mrs. C. 94; Mrs, 
C. W. 368 

Probyn, J. 245 

Procter, J. 803 

Prudent, E. 112 

Puckle, T. 110 

Puget, J. 233 

Pugh, A. 665; 
234; M. J. 232 

Pullicino, L. 807 

Pulling, Rear-Adm. 
808 

Punnett, J. 803 

Purnell, S. R. A. 
246 

Purton, M. 637 

Purvis, E. H. 383 

Pym, W. M. P. 773 


I. 


Quantrille, C. M. G. 
663 


Quennell, S. J. 235 
Radcliffe, Brevet- 
Maj. E. C. D. 
774; Mrs. H. E. 
D. 367; Mrs. J. 
P. 771; Mrs. R. 
P. 368 
Radolinski, 
H. 234 
Radstock, Lady, 95 
Raeburn, H. 382, 
515 
Raffles, T. 386 
Raikes, H. 98, 807 
Rainals, H.T. A. 227 
Rainey, Mrs. 94 
Rainier, Mrs. 771 
Rajahye, H.H. Sera- 
mudi, 769 
Raleigh, Mrs. A. 634 
Ralfe, F. W. 98; J. 
248 
Ram, S. A. 372 
Ramsay, A. C. 250 
Ramsbottom, F. W. 
246 
Ram Sing, Maha- 
rajah D. S.769 
Ramus, Mrs. C. M. 


Count 


632 
Randall, L. M. 235 
Rangeley, M. E. 235 
Ranken, W. C. J. 
C. 502 
Rankin, T. 515, 660 
Ransford, St. C. I. 
773 
Ransome, J. 501 
Rashleigh, W. B. 234 
Ratallack, Mrs. 632 
Rattray, G. Y. 98 
Raven, Mrs. V. 497 
Ravenscroft, Mrs, E. 
W. 366 , 
Rawling, W. T. 114 
Rawlins, S. W. 499 
Rawson, C. S. 112; 
Mrs. A. 771 
Raymond, A. 112; 
W.S. 515 
Raynes, Mrs. W. 95 
Raynor, Mrs. G. 632 
Raynsford, Capt. F. 
M. 638 
Rea, E. A. 385 
Read, C. 97; G. 
372; L. 372; S. 
804 
Reade, A. M. 518; 
M. 772 
Ready, F. A. 502 
Redfern, F. P. 113 
Reed, M. A. 250 
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Rees, E. A. 245 

Reid, F. 370; Mrs, 
F. 367 

Reily, J. 365 

Remmington, M. L. 
772 

Rendall, J. K. 235; 
W. J. 637 

Rendle, E. M. 501; 
M. 499 

Renny, Mrs. 231; 
Mrs. C. 366 

Rew, Mrs. C, 229 

Reynolds, C. St. G. 
114; J. J. 773; 
L. R. 665 

Rhind, A. H. 248 

Rhodes, C. A. 370 

Ribblesdale, Lady, 
633 

Rice, H. M. 660; 
M. 501; Mrs. F. 
W. 498; Mrs. H. 
229 

Rich, Adm. G. F. 
808; H. 246; 
Mrs. J. 229 

Richards, Capt. H. 
L. 810; E. J. 114; 
E.L. 246; H.111; 
Mrs. E. G. 635 ; 
R. 803; V. 250 

Richardson, H. L. 
772; Lt.-Col. Ww. 
631; M. A. 97; 
Mrs. H. H. 368; 
S. P. M. 498 

Richmond, C. G. 98; 
Mrs. W. H. 231; 
N. 110 

Rickard, Maj. F. I. 
235 

Rickards, E. 371 

Ricketts, T. G. 249 

Riddell, G. M. 637 

Ridley, Mrs. O. M. 
496 


Ridsdale, F. 639 

Rigg, Mrs. J. 231; 
W. 660 

Rigmaiden, Comm. 
J.111 

Rimington, Mrs. W. 
497 

Ringler - Thomson, 
Maj.-Gen. F. 665 

Ritchie, Mrs. 769 

Ritherdon, F. E. 
234; Maj. 
234 

Robberds, Mrs. F. 
W. 632 

Roberts, C. 773; J, 
L. 236; L. 232; 
M. R. 499; Mrs 


A. * 
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A. J. 770; Mrs. 
H. B. 771 
Robertson, A.F.661; 
Mrs. W. W. 634; 
T. C. 248 
Robertson -Glasgow, 
W.C. 499 
Robinson, A. K. R. 
637; E. 371; F. 
114; Gen. H.365; 
H. 666; H. L. C. 
373; J. 637; J.A. 
384; M.502; M. 
A. 97; M. E. 233; 
Mrs. G. 643; Mrs. 
H. 366; Mrs. J. 
L. 771; Mrs. W. 
769 
Robson, Mrs. 770; 
Mrs. W. H. F. 229 
Roca, Don M. de la, 
227 
Rocke, Mrs. A. B. 
367 
Rodd, R. L. 662 
Rogers, A. 250; H. 
B. 381; L. B. 639; 
Mrs. H. 496 
Rogers- Harrison, B. 
C. W. 775 
Rogerson, T. S. 502 
Rokeby, Mrs. H. R. 
229 
Rolfe, Ens. H. R. 
661 
Rolleston, J. 373 
Rolt, Mrs. H. G. 497 
Romer, Mrs, 94 
Ronalds, J. 111 
Rose, H. L. 639; 
Mrs. 368 ; Mrs. H. 
229; Mrs. H. F. 
366 
Ross, E. 498; Mrs. 
W.A. 496; Mrs. 
W, 366 
Rossmore, Lady, 1(0 
Rothe, Lt.-Col. L. 
235 
Roubaix, M. de, 227 
Rous, J. 665 
Rowcroft, Mrs. G. C. 
632 
Rowlandson, D. 498 
Rownson, M. 370 
Rowson, A. 372 
Roy, M. H. 232; 
Mrs. R.C. 94 
Rudd, T. 639 
Ruddle, G. 774 
Ruggles, F. H. 366 
Rumbold, C. A. 370 
Rumeey, Mrs. J. R. 
230 
Runnacles, Capt.385 


Russell, C. W. 808; 
E, M.236; J. 108; 
J.G.F.93; M.A. 
872; R. E. 502; 
T. W.775 

Rutherford, C. 638 

Rutherfurd, Mrs. W. 
A. O. 368 

Ruxton, G. W. 499; 
Mrs, W. 771 

Ryan, Mrs. M. 250; 
T. 495, 620 

Rynd, M. 231; Mrs. 
McK. 94 

Sabin, J. E. 380 

Sadler, Mrs. M. F. 
496 

Sage, M. S. 661 

St.George, L. E. 499 

St. Helena, Bp. of, P. 
dau. of, 498 

St. John, E. A. 518; 
Mrs, St. A. B. 114 

St. Quintin, Mrs. 497 

St.Vincent, Visc’tess, 
497 

Salcedo, Don J. J. 
248 

Sall, Maj. H. M. 774 

Salmon, Mrs. H. T. 
772 

Salt, F. 97 

Sampson, Col. T. E. 
806 

Samsoe, 
D. 772 

Sandars, S. 236 

Sandeman, Mrs. 95; 
Mrs. H. D. 496 

Sanders, E.500; Mrs. 
L.94; Mrs. W.633 

Sandford, E. 100, 
114; F. R. 938; 
J. 100; Mrs. D. 

» F. 229; Mrs. W. 
A. 96 

San Juan, Don F. 
Y. de, 227 

Sands, T. B. 99 

Sandwith,Mrs.H.633 

Sargeant, H. 371 

Sargent, J. 370; W. 
98 


C’tess H. 


Sartoris, Capt. J. A. 
384 


Saulez, Mrs. V. 94 
Saunders, R. 365 
Saurin, D. E. 495 
Savage, A. C. 246 
Sayer, Mrs. 634 
Scholefield, Mrs. A. 
F. H. 230 
Schonswar, E, 232 
Schfaishnon, A. M. 
231 
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Schunhoff, G. 769 

Sclater- Booth, Mrs. 
G. 770 

Seobell, E. C. 636; 
Mrs. H. S. 632 

Scoones, Mrs. W. D. 
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Scott, A. M. 100; B. 
809; Capt. E. H. 
615; Comm. E., 
807 ; J.522; Lady, 
231; Mrs. G. H. 
868; Mrs. T. J. 
866; P. W. 772; 
R. 244; S. A. 
372 

Scougall, J. 666 

Scovell, F. 235; Mrs. 
E. J. 496 

Scroggs, Mrs. S. 770 


Scudamore, H. C. 
243; Mrs. 496; 
8. L. 111 


Scurlock, J. T. 382 

Seabrook, Mrs, T. E. 
F, 231 

Seaton, Mrs. A. 230 

Seckham, E. A.774 

Seddon, Mrs. H. C. 
631 

Selby, Capt. R. 661; 
Mrs. 368 

Seller, H. C. 636; J. 
L. 500 

Sellon, E. 386 

Selwin, G. L. 100 

Selwyn, Mrs, 633 

Senhouse, Capt. E, 
H. 110 

Senior, Mrs. J. 95 

Sergeantson, F. M. 
636 

Serjeantson, M. H. 
99; M. I, S. 500 

Serle, M. A. W. 248 

Serrell, G. H. 232 

Servante, H. E. 498 

Seton, M. F. 637 

Seward, M. E. 635 

Sewell, C. 769; G. 
D. 666; J.H. 370 
T. W. 369, 636 

Seymour, E. W.775; 
Mrs. 496; Mrs. F. 
P. 498; M. F. K. 
775 

Shafto, A. D. 522; 
J. D. 350; Mrs. 
A. D. 771 

Shalders, Mrs. R. J. 
769 


Sharman, G. C. 97 

Sharp, Lt.-Col. R. 
b. 248 

Sharpe, J. 500 





Shattock, Mrs. J. B. 
229 

Shaw, A. A. 635; I. 
501; J. A. 501; 
M. Lady, 521 

Shebbeare, vc. H. 
638 

Sheepshanks, J. 664 

Shelton, J. C. 381 

Shenston, E. J. 665 

Sheppard, Capt. 236; 
E. H. 500; E. O. 
234 

Sheppee, F. 385 

Sherlock, C. 665; 
Mrs. W. 229; R. 
248 

Sherman, J. H. 495 

Sherston, Mrs. J. D. 
95 

Shervington, T. M. 
630 

Sherwen, W. 372 

Sherwill, Mrs. W. S. 
96 

Sherwood, S. S. 113 

Shewell, Capt. E. H. 
382 

Shipley, Mrs. R. 632 

Shipton, M. A. 384 

Shore, T. 244 

Shubrick, M. 370 

Shuldham, A. 636 

Shute, Mrs. N. 368 

Sidebotham, Mrs. J. 
S. 231 

Sidney, M. L. 110; 
Mrs. T. 633 

Sidgwick, Mrs. J. B. 
633 

Silvester, J. B. 371 

Sim, E. C. 774 

Simcox, C. N. 638 

Simmons, G. le B. 
96 

Simms, S. 99 

Simpson, A. E. A. 
501; A. M. 637; 
G. 520; Mrs. W. 
S. 367 

Simson, M. M. 808; 
Mrs. H. b. 769 

Sinclair, Adm. Sir J. 
G. 810; Lady E. 
D. 111; Rt. Hon. 
Lord C. 663; W. 
H. 501 

Singer, H. 806 

Singleton, O. N. 231 

Sissmore, C. E. 234 

Skeels, S. C. 638 

Skelmersdale, Lady, 
230 

Skelton, K. S. 664 

Skene, J. 638 














Skinner, A. C. 373; 
G. A. 373; Mrs. 
R. V. 771 

Skrine, Mrs. H. 368 

Slack, I. 370 

Slacke, O. R. 638 

Slade, F. B.232; S. 
L. 100; Sir F. W. 


384 
Slater, C. W. 521; 

Mrs. F. 772 
Slatter, A. 810 
Sleigh, C. 381 
Slight, Mrs. J. B. 96 
Sloman, Mrs. 634 
Sloper, C. O. 232 
Smallpiece, Mrs. J. 

230 


Smart, A. 502; W. 
773 


Smeaton, Mrs. J. B. 
230 
Smith, C.J.113; E. 
lll; E. A. 235; 
E. D. 373; E. T. 
111; G. M. 369, 
636; G. W. 498 ; 
H. B. 521; H.S. 
870; J. 93; J.C. 
501; K. 233; L. 
G. 235; M. 114; 
M. L. 231; Miss 
E. D. 245; Mrs. 
T.F. 366; O.114; 
R. B. 502; S, G. 
664; S. I. 502 
Smyth, Mrs. C. 228; 
Mrs.J.H.771; W. 
B. 227; W. N. 
773 
Smythe, E. L. 499 
Snape, L. A. 114 
Sneath, T. A. 100 
Snelgar, M. 234 
Sneyd, M. 809 
Soden, J. J. 778; 
Mrs. F. 95 
Somerset, A. A. 371; 
B.636 ; C. E. 666; 
Col. C. H. 809; 
E. A. Duke of, 
227; Lady E. 501 
Somerville, Lady,635 
Soppitt, Lt. A. 109 
Southam, A. 383 
Southcomb, H. G. 
638 
Soutzos, A. 520 
Sowerby, G. 774 
Spain, Mrs. D. 770 
Sparks, Maj. T. P. 
109 


Sparrow, Dr. G. W. 
P. 244 
Spearman, M. Y. 885 


Gent. Mac. VoL, CCXV. 
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Spence, M. P. 662 
Sperling, C. R. 249; 
Mrs. F. H. 770 
Spicer, Mrs. N. J, 

228 
Spinks, Mrs. T. 230 
Spofforth, A. 114 
Spraight, Capt. G. 
C. 498 


Squire, G. H. 639 

Squirl, Capt. 371 

Stacpoo’e, G. B. W. 
664; Maj. G. W. 
100 

Stahlsemidst, T. L. 
96 

Stallard, M. A. 281 

Standish, C. 113 

Stanford, E. 635 

Stanhope, Lady, 807 

Stanley, Dow. Lady, 
808; E.386; Lt. 
C. G.S. 372; Mrs. 
T. C. 367; Mr. 
518; Sir W.T.M. 
247 

Stanning, J. H. 773 

Stanton, Mrs. 367; 
Mrs. W. D. 230 

Stapley, Mrs. F. A. 
229 

Starkey, Mrs. A.498; 
S. 774 

Starkie, T. S. 373 

Statham, W. 232 

Staunton, Mrs. 
632 

Staveley, Mrs, T. G. 
634 

Steavenson, Mrs. R. 


G. 


770 

Stebbing, F. A. 774 

Steel, C. A. 572 

Steele, J. 113 

Steggall, Mrs. C. 634 

Stent, H. 99 

Stephenson, E. A. L. 
386; J. 660; J. 
H., 521 

Sterling, J. B. 638 

Steuart, Mrs. 634 

Stevens, G.382; Mrs. 
T. 632 

Stevenson, Capt. G. 
382 

Steward, A. C. 370; 
E. R. 639; F. W. 
372 

Stewart, A. 519; C. 
D.365 ; J.L. 234; 
Miss, 663; Mrs. B. 
633; Mrs. L. C. 
770 

Stickland, R. 385 

Stiffe, A. W. 371 





Still, Capt. L. 500 

Stirling, A. H. 369; 
M. 235 

Stockdale, W. D. 97 

Stocks, M. 775 


Stockwell, Mrs. C. 
M, 496 
Stoddart, G. 664 


Stokoe, Mrs. T. H. 
367 
Stone, G. 803; G. 
L. 660; H. 371; 
W. H. 246 
Stopford, A. J. 638; 
Capt. W. J. 638; 
Mrs. F. M. 497 
Stormont, Visc’tess, 
633 
Story, A. 382 
Stotherd, E. A. 109 
Stott, Mrs. G. 771 
Stowell, C. 775 
Stoy, M. A. S. 369 
Strachan, J. M. 100 
Strange, J. le, 501 
Strangways, F.F.114 
Stratford, Lady E. 
lll 
Streatfeild, D. 803; 
J.380; Mrs. A.E. 
C. 635; Mrs. R. 
C. 633 
Stringer, W. 246 
Strong, M. 635 
Strutt, C. 112 
Stuart, A. E. 665; 
Lady M. 522; L. 


99 

Stuart-Wortley, Hon. 
V. A. 227 

Stubbs, M. C. 381 

Sturges, Mrs. E. 496 

Sullivan, Lady J. A. 
249; M. 99 

Summers, A. 248 ; 
G. 665 

Sundius, J. H. 501 

Surridge, H. A. D. 
235 

Suroop Sing, Rajah, 
769 


Surtees, Mrs. A. W. 
634; R. L. 810 
Sutherland, S.S. 373 

Sutleffe, J. M. 663 

Sutton, Mrs. W. H. 
496 

Swabey. Mrs. F. 95 

Swan, Mrs. J. T. A. 
633 

Swayne, Mrs J. 623 

Swecting, A. 371 

Swete, J. M. 244 

Swinburne, E. 663 

Swinton, J. E. 501; 


sl 





837 


M. 521; Mrs. E. 
G. 367 

Sykes, E. B. 772; 
Mrs. C. L. 634; 
Mrs. W. 771 

Syme, J.775; Mrs. 
D. M. 633 

Symington, Mrs, A. 
J. 22 


. 229 

Tagart, W. R. 774 
Tailyour, Mrs. R. 95 
Talbot, Hon. S. R. 

N. 384; Mrs. 633 
Talmage, L. 662 
Tanuer, A, F. 657; 

Capt. T. 807; Mrs. 

T. C. 230 
Tarleton, Mrs. 368 
Tayler, Mrs. H. 95, 


228 

Tayleur, C. 98; M. 
J. 638 

Taylor, A. F. 97; A. 
M. 501; Capt. J. 
663; C. H. 369; 
Col. R. 99; E. 
638; E. S. 514; 
F. 638; J. E. 100; 
Maj. G. F. 519; 
Mrs. 94,632; Mrs. 
J. W. 770; Mrs. 
R. G. 98; S. A. 
96; W. F. 369 

Temple, Comm. G. 
M. 


244; Dow. 
Lady, 109; W. 
H. 97 


Templeton, E. 635 

Tench, H. 99 

Terry, Capt. F. S. 
233 

Teschemaker, Maj. 
T. R. 233 

Thackeray, Mrs. E. 
T. 769 

Theobald, Mrs. 367 

Thomas, C.E. 384; F. 
F, 232; J. S. 235; 
M. 100; Mrs. L. 
366 

Thompson, A. 499; 
C. 373; E. T.98; 
F. 108, 243; Mrs. 
G. 228; Mrs. S. 
498; R. 372; W. 


631 
Thomson, L. 772; 
Mrs. 772 
Thorne, E. 113 
Thornhill, S. C. 775 
Thornton, Mrs. 368; 
Mrs. C, E. 632 
Thorold, C. 231 
Thorpe, M. J. 384, 
516; T. D. 108 








838 


Threlfall, J. 500 
Thurburn, Mrs. 635 
Thursby, J. L. 639 
Thwaites, E. 773 
Thynne, E. C. 373 
Tiarks, Mrs. J. G. 


771 
Tickell, E. 250; M. 
232 


Tighe, Lady K. 249 
Tildesley, L. E. 517 
Tillard, Mrs. J. A. 
634 
Timins, B. C. 114; 
D. C. 500 
Tinlin, M. A. 499 
Tinson, J. 502 
Todd, A. 99; E. H. 
98; J. F.244, 380; 
M. 111 
Tompson, A. M. 100 
Tonge, W. 248 
Tonkin, Lt.-Col. Sir 
W. H. 521 
Tooke, W. 522 
Toppin, G. P. 369 
Torriano, M. 384 
Tottenham, C. 1.775 
Toulmin, M. F. 372 
Tower, A. C. 98 
Towgood, H. 232 
Townsend, F. 236; 
Mrs. S. P. 230 
Townshend, Marq. 
521 
Tracy, Hon, C. R. 
D. H. 366 
Trafford, T. H. 381 
Tragett, Lt. T. H. 
244 
Traherne, Mrs. L. 
E. 498 
Trapp, E. 233 
Travers, E. 370; 
Mrs, 633 
Tredcroft, Capt. C. 
L. 775 
Tredennick, M. 369 
Tredwell, A. M. 370 
Treeby, M. A. M. 
639 
Treherne, M. 631 
Trelawny, C. M. 638 
Trench, Hon. P. H. 
Le P. 769 
Trenchard, M. E. J. 
381 
Trevelyan, J. H. 635; 
W. R. 637 
Trevor, E. A. 661 
Trew, Mrs. T. N. 94 
Tribe, U. 522 
Tritton, B. G. 372 
Trollope, F. 665; W. 
108 
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Troup, Mrs. H. 229; 
W. S. S. 246 
Trowbridge, E. 631 
Trower, W.J., Bp. of 
Gibraltar, 630 
Troyte, F. L. D. 
369; H. D. 501 
Truell, F. E. 111 


S. 774; H. P. St. 
G.365; U. Lady, 
383 
Tullibardine, Marq. 
of, 774 
Tulloch, Mrs. H. W. 
96 
Turner, A. F. 236; 
E. Lady, 522; E. 
P. B. 499; J. 803; 
Mrs. S. W. 366; 
R. D. 639 
Turrell, Mrs. H. J. 
368 
Turton, F. A. 772 
Tuson, M. 234 
Tweed, H. E. 235 
Tweeddale, Gen. 
Marq. of, 631 
Tweedie, J. 772 
Twemlow, E. 250 
Twisden, C. 665 
Twyford, Mrs, 
770; S. 248 
Twysden, Lady, 250 
Tyers, H. 639 
Tyler, Capt. W. 810; 
Mrs. 497 
Tylden - Patterson, 
Mrs. 771 
Tylden-Wright, Mrs. 
C. 772 


E. 


Tyndall, W. 807 
Tytler, H. W. 111 
Ualireced, Mrs. W. 
H.770; R. 639 
Upton, J. S. 515; 
Mrs. R, D. 95 
Urmston, Mrs. 
B. 496 
Usher,Capt.S. H.666 
Vacher, Mrs. F. S. 
772 
Valentine, Mrs.W.94 
Vallance, M. 233 
Vallentin, J. 99 
Vanee, M. E. 235 
Van der Meulen, G. 
370 


Vane, C’tess, 
35 


H. 


771; 


Vaughan, J. 112, 
775; Mrs. C. L. 
368 ; Mrs. M. 96 


Vaughton, J.B. 113 
Vavasour, F. E. 666 
Venables, Mrs. H. 
367 
Venour, E. 97 
Ventris, P. 386 
Vere, H. V. H. 807 
Verner, E. W. 227 
Vernon, C. 803; 
Hon. Mrs. G. 632; 
L. E. 98 
Vessey, J. H. 369 
Vetch, Lt. R. H. 498 
Vevers, J. B. 231 
Vidler, A. B. 631 
Vigne, G. T. 250; 
Mrs, T. A. 230 
Vignoles, Mrs. H. 
633 


Vincent, Lt.-Col. T. 
383; Mrs. R. 634 

Vivian, Hon. Mrs. J. 
771 

Veeux, H. D. des, 
373 

Vulliamy, A. H. 636 

Vyse, Col. R. H. H. 
769 

Waddell, C. 522 

Waddington, H. 365 

Wade, Mrs. 664; W. 
S. 234 

Wadham, H. 246 

Wadman, Mrs. A. J. 
P. 368 

Wageman, T. C. 246 

Wahab, J. C. 636 

Wainwright, A. S. 
236 ~ 

Waite, H. 662; M. 
639; S. M. A.773 

Wake, C. E. 111; 
Mrs. C. 498 

Wakefield, E. T. 
638; L. K. 234 

Wakeham, S. S. 383 

Wales, H.R.H. the 
Prince of, 365 

Walford, Mrs. J. H. 
N. 772 

Walker, C. 522; C. 
G. 635; Comm. 
C. H. 385; H. 
774; J. 637; J. 
R. 100, 232; Lady 
J. 367; Mrs. 367 ; 
Mrs. H. 367 

Wall, Mrs. 772; W. 
J. 243 . 

Wallace, R. 114 

Waller, M. 249 

Wallich, N. D. S. 

+ 381 

Wallis, G. F. W. 
639; Mrs. A. 228 





Walrond, M. W. L. 
499 

Walsh, C. 518; L. 
C. 602; T. P. B. 
775 

Walter, Mrs. H. 367; 
W. 810 

Walters, G. E. S. 
235 

Walton, J. 99, 100; 
Mrs. M. A. 810; 
W. 660 

Warburton, Mrs. A. 
F. 633 

Ward, Maj. F. 99; 
M. C. 111; Mrs. 
C. Y. 634; Mrs. 
F. B. 633; Mrs. 
J. G.R. 497; Mrs. 
J. 3.632; Mrs. O. 
F. 368; Mrs. R. 
F. 633; R. 666 

Warden, G. A. 502 

Ware, C. M.A. 519; 
M. H. 383 

Waring, Mrs. 
367 

Warlow, E. C. 233; 
Mrs. J. P. 366 

Warner, C. J. M. 
384; Mrs. S. H. 
L. 96; Mrs. T. 
H. L. 632 

Warrand, Mrs. 366 

Warre, E. N. 502 

Warren, F. S. 248; 
H. 522; Mrs. A. 


W. 


94; W. 639 
Wartnaby, A. M. 
516 


Warton, C. 666 
Washington, Rear- 
Adm. 522 
Waterfield, Mrs. E. 
366; W. G. 100 
Waterhouse, S. 366 
Waterton, Mrs. E. 
95 
Wathen, Mrs. F. 94 
Watkins, E. 371; 
F. A. 636 
Watson, C. 372; C. 
R. 232; E. N. 
774; G. W. 108; 
K. 498; Mr. L. 
227; Mrs. T. H. 
633; U. G. 97 
Watts, Mrs. E. R. 
95; T. B. 635 
Way, B. 630; H. 
W. B. 636 
Wayte, G. H. 371; 
W. 372 
Weare, Mrs. T. W. 
367 











Webb, A. 522; J. 
C. 100; Mrs. D. 
P. 632; M.S. 638 

Webber, Lt. E. J. 
635; Mrs. 76" 

— 639; M. 


A. 98 
Wedderburn, E. F. 
234 
Welby, W. E. 234 
Weld, G. S. 809; J. 
666 
Weldon, Mrs. G. W. 
229 
Welland, E. 522 
Wellings, E. P. 99 
Wells, E. A. 386; 
T. S. 495 - 
West, Mrs. A. G. 
498; Mrs. G. 367 
Western, T, H. 114 
Weston, Lt.-Col. G. 
235; M. 373 
Westropp, M. R. 227 
Wet, O. G. de, 499 
Wetherall, Lt. C. B. 
804; Mrs. C. A. 
95; Mrs. T. 228 
Wharton, J, W. 233 
Whately, Archbp. 
660 
Wheatley, S. 111 
Wheble, Lady C. 497 
Wheelock, S. 665 
Whish, Mrs. C. W. 
F, 369 
Whitaker, F. 773; 
J. 234 
Whitby, A. 519 
White, C. W. 383; 
J.235; J. F.768; 
Mrs. L. B. 770; 
Mrs. H. M. 94; 
Mrs. R. 633; Mrs. 
R. M. 230; S. 
A. 500 
Whitehead, G. 99 
White-Jervis, A. 519 
Whiteside, H. 111; 
Mrs, W. S. 228 
Whiting, Mrs, J. B. 
95 


Whittell, E.T.C.521 

Whitty, E. 231 

Whylock, Mrs. W. 
S. 634 
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Widder, B. A. 97 

Wiese, L. 93 

Wiglesworth, Mrs. J. 
L. 634 

Wigney, C, W. 502 

Wigram, Lady K, 
664; W. 369 

Wilberforce, E. R. 
232 

Wilbraham, 
662 

Wilby, P. 373 

Wild, Mrs. 633; S. 


8S. E. 


Wilder, Mrs. H. B. 
367; W. S. P. 515 
Wilding, C. J. 371 
Wileman, J. E. 774 
Wilgris, F. B. 110 
Wilkin, E, 773 
Wilkins, M. L. E. 
371; Mrs. R. 770 
Wilkinson, C. G. 
248; C. J. 373; 
E. 369; F. H. 
635; Mrs. C. 95; 
Mrs. F. G. 96 
Wilks, A. E. 638; 
T. C. 378 
Willan, R. D. 519 
Willett, Mrs. J. S. 
496; W. R. H. 
773 
Willey, J. 515 
Williams, C. E. 370; 
E. 100, 232; E. 
G. 372; E. T. 98; 
F. S. 250, 381; 
J.663; L. S. 371; 
M. 232; M. A. 
808; M. B. 521; 
M. E. 773; Mrs. 
E. P. 633; Mrs. 
H. F. 771; Mrs. 
J. A. 229; Mrs. 
P. 230; Mrs. 
WwW. wW. 682; 
O. J, 227; R. H. 
495; S. 810 
Williamson, G, 233; 
J. H. 521 
Willis, E. 810 
Willison, E. C. 638 


Willmott, R. A. 108 
Willoughby, M. 282 
Willows, E. 250 
Wills, L. E. 773 
Willsonne, R. W. S. 
810 
Wilmot, C. 
Comm. E. 
G. M. 517 
Wilson, A. 98; J. 
109; K. L. J. E. 
501; Maj. J. R. 
661; Mrs. C. M. 
229; Mrs. H. O. 
771; Mrs. S. L. 
770; Mrs. T. 634; 
W. 365, 501; W. 
J. 373 
Wilton, Rt. 
Earl of, 502 
Windeyer, C. E. 233 
Windt, C, de, 384 
Wingrave, J. H. 808 
Winn, Mrs. R. 229 
Winnall, Mrs, J. E. 
367 
Winthrop, E. 236 
Wintle, F. T. 98 
Winwood, Mrs. 
H. 368 
Wire, T. B. 98 
Wisdom, Capt. J. 384 
Wise, H. C. 98 
Wisken, J. 232 
Withington, M. C. 
234; Mrs. 498 
Witty, J. F. 638 
Wolley, Capt. G, L. 
382 


369 ; 
661 ; 


Hon. 


H. 


Wolrige, Adm. W. 
246 

Wombwell, Lady J. 
230 

Wood, M. F. J. 111; 
Mrs. H. 498; Mrs. 
H. H. 229; S. 
M. 234; T. 371 

Woodard, M. N. 369 

Woodgate, Mrs, G. 
S. 95 

Woodman, Mrs. W. 
H, 228 

Woodward, H. S. L. 

5 


77 
Wooldridge, E. C. 
502 


83 


Woolley, J. 500 
Woolrych, Mrs. W. 
H. 633 
Worlledge. M. 382 
Wormald, J. 773 
Worship, E. 665 
Worsley, Capt. M. 
B. 234; E. J. C. 
96; F. 773; H. 
E. 234; L. A. 
638 
Worthington, M. L. 
lll 
Wortley, Hon, V. A. 
234 
Wratislaw, C. A. 519 
Wray, W. H, 108 
Wrey, A. S. 384 
Wright, F. G. 809; 
H. B. 637; J. D. 
522; L. P. 372; 
M. 97; Maj. J. H. 
803; M. E. 500; 
Mrs. G. F. 634. 
R, 810; T. H. 
501; W.112; W. 
B. 244, 380 
Wyatt, Capt. H, B. 
114 


Wybergh, H. 98 

Wylde, M. L. L. 
499 

Wyndham, C. 233; 
G. H. 365; Hon. 
Mrs. P. 497 

Wynn, Lady A. W. 
367 


Wynne, C. A. 662; 
Mrs. E. 770 

Wynyard, Capt. H. 
J. 661; J. 250; 
Maj.-Gen. R. H. 
631 

Yardley, Lady, 366 

Yates, J. 246 

Yeo, B. 638 

Yerburgh, R. 97 

Yonge, J. B. 810 

Young, A. 635; E. 
M. 6501; Lt. C. 
H. 522; 'sir C. L. 
372 

Yorke, A. S. 638; 
C. I. 380; Mrs. 
T. D. 497 

Yule, Col. H. 495 














TOPOGRAPHICAL INDEX. 


Africa: Alexandria, 277; Egypt, 35, 80 

America: Barbadoes, 426, 567; Boston, 
698; Charleston, 495, 630, 768; Ja- 
maica, 426, 567; Pennsylvania, 226; 
Vicksburg, 86; Virginia, 363; Wash- 
ington, 768 

Asia: Ceylon, 277; Sydney, 314; Syria, 
319; Trebizonde, 280 

Europe: Abbeville, 31; Aix-la-Chapelle, 
157, 438; Antwerp, 48; Arles, 540; 
Arras, 673; Avignon, 315, 676; Ber- 
lin, 18, 143, 162, 438; Brescia, 438; 
Caen, 255, 315; Calais, 555; Carcas- 
sonne, 679; Chalons-sur-Marne, 673; 
Chateauneuf, 678; Copenhagen, 327; 
Corinth, 677; Corneto, 674; Darm- 
stadt, 21, 438; Denmark, 82%, 158, 413, 
768; Dreux, 676; Flanders, 315; Flo- 
renre, 314, 674; Flynder, 328; Fon- 
tenailles, 678; France, 86, 680; Fron- 
ville, 678; Greece, 630; Haarby, 328 ; 
Helsingland, 328; Italy, 162; Leyden, 
163; Liege, 21; Limoges, 671; Lucca, 
143; Mareilles, 678; Marseilles, 547; 
Milan, 163, 488; Monza, 21, 156, 438 ; 
Munich, 163; Naples, 425, 545; Nar- 
bonne, 676; Nesle, 678; Nismes, 315; 
Norway, 158, 541 ; Nydam Moss, 681 ; 
Orvieto, 674; Paris, 20, 156, 438, 540, 
675, 725, 768; Poitiers, 676 ; Pompeii, 
425, 700; Prussia, 315; Ravenna, 42, 
753 ; Rome, 14, 41, 47, 155, 274, 316, 
438, 547, 750; Russia, 363; Sand, 327; 
Sens, 531 ; Spain, 42; Stockholm, 314; 
Sweden, 168 ; Tivola, 677 ; Treves, 163 ; 
Troyes, 676; Venice, 276; Verberie, 
675 ; Whitsand, 307 


Bedfordshire: Dunstable, 342; Woburn, 


342 
Berkshire : Windsor, 165, 254, 288, 315 


Buckinghamshire: Aylesbury, 324; Hart- 


well, 49; High Wyeombe, 321; Mar- 
low, 323; Penn Mead, 322; Stewkley, 
391; Widmer, 324; Wooburn, 324 

Cambridgeshire : Cambridge, #7,313 ; Ely, 
312; Toft, 47 

Cheshire : Chester, 51, 67, 207 

Cornwall: Bodmyn, 526; Bosphrennis, 
57; Camborne, 137 ; Chapel Euny, 56 ; 
Hayle, 133; Landewednack, 139; Ma- 
naccan, 138; Penkivel, 142; St. Breage, 
55, 139; St. Hilary, 186; St. Ives, 
130; St. Mawgan, 139; St. Michael’s 
Mount, 53; Towednack, 134; Truro, 
52; Zennor, 139 

Cumberland: Crosthwait, 42 

Derbyshire : Ashbourne Hall, 223 ; Castle- 
ton, 80; Derby, 24 


Devonshire: "Berry Pomeroy, 39; Big- 
bury, 39; Brixham, 37; Burlescombe, 
175; Exeter, 173; Ford Abbey, 176; 
Lympstone, 174; Powderham, 175 ; 
St. Giles-in-the- Wood, 174; Torquay, 
313 

Dorsetshire : Bishop’s Caundle, 48; Dor- 
chester, 753 ; Wimtorne, 492 

Durham: Durham, 57 

Essex : Billericay, 460; Coggeshall, 
600; Colchester, 459; Hadleigh Castle, 
462; Kelvedon, 459, 599; Waltham, 
461 

Flintshire : Pen-y-Mynydd, 176 

Gloucestershire: Berkeley, 222; Bristol, 
420,491; Cirencester, 726 ; Gloucester, 
81; Wycomb, 627 

Hampshire : Bere, 163 ; Farringford, 42; 
Fyfield, 764; Isle of Wight, 441; Ryde, 
313; Silchester, 490; Winchester, 36, 
43, 68, 287 

Herefordshire: Bosbury, 747; Codding- 
ton, 747; Colwall, 746; Hereford, 314; 
Ledbury, 749 

Huntingdonshire : Huntingdon, 314; Pid- 
ley, 49 

Kent: Battel Hall, 451; Bayham Abbey, 
303; Blean, 49; Bromley, 311; Can- 
terbury, 2, 161, 453, 531, 701; Chat- 
ham, 311; Cliff, 589; Cobham, 308 ; 
Cooling, 453, 589; Cranbrook, 314; 
Darent, 264; Darenth, 587; Dartford, 
262, 586; Deal, 307; Delee Magna,- 
337 ; Dover, 3l¢; Ightham, 624, 
757 ; Kit’s Coty, 452; Leeds 
Castle, 451; Leybourn, 446; Maid- 
stone, 451; Malling, 168, 255, 446; 
Meopham, 453 ; Mote at Ightham, 442; 
Northfleet, 315; Old Soar, 445; Pens- 
hurst, 2, 178, 180; Rochester, 2, 165, 
178, 255, 299, 311, 442, 447, 450, 531, 
586, 620, 688; Rochester Castle, 454; 
Sandwich, 26; Surrenden, 453; Ten- 
terden, 82; Thanet, 118; Upchurch, 
310; Wrotham, 24 

Lancashire: Bolton-le-Moors, 313; Ever- 
ton, 526; Liverpool, 16, 23; Roch- 
dale, 313; Warrington, 349, 755 

Leicestershire: Charnwood Forest, 736 ; 
Church Langton, 471; Hinckley, 735; 
Keythorpe Hall, 473; Kibworth Beau- 
champ, 465; Leicester, 43, 62, 326, 358, 
491; Little Oxendon, 735; Melton 
Mowbray, 326; Noseley, 472; Thorpe 

, _ Langton, 470; Tugby, 473 

Lincolnshire: Ancaster, 191, 198; As- 
garby, 193; Aunsby, 199; Clee, 534; 
Culverthorpe, 199 ; Ewerby, 193; Hay- 




















dor, 198; Heckington, 194; Howell, 
193; Kelby, 198; Kirby Laythorpe, 
193; Lincoln, 534; North Rauceby, 
196; Quarrington, 196; Silk Wil- 
loughby, 200; Sleaford, 190; Stow, 
220, 314, 343; Swarby, 200; Wilsford, 
198 

Middlesex : Chelsea, 24; Ealing, 48, 314; 
Fulham, 24; Lincoln’s Inn, 764; 
London, 26, 67, 86, 160, 166, 210, 255, 
259, 284, 416, 485, 725; Old Bond- 
street, 45; Shoreditch, 49; Smithfield, 
157, 391, 623; Stanwell, 48; West- 
minster, 48, 226, 312, 315, 363, 673, 
755 

Monmouthshire : Lianthony Abbey, 726 

Norfolk: Cressingham (Little), 207; 
Dereham, 203 ; Merton, 204; Ovington, 
203; Saham, 207; Shipdham, 203 ; 
Threxton House, 207 ; Thursford, 315 ; 
Tottington, 206 ; Watton, 204 

Northamptonshire: Higham Ferrars, 48, 
314; Northampton, 342 ; Sibbertoft, 49 

Northumberland: Acklington, 313; Hex- 
ham, 312; Newcastle-on-Tyne, 455 

Nottinghamshire: Upton, 752 

Oxfordshire: Beckley, 297; Iffley, 391; 
Oxford, 90, 296, 584 

Rutlandshire : Luffenham, North, 31 

Salop: Boscobel, 201; Bridgnorth, 314, 
315, 577; Clung..aford, 43; Shiffnal, 
202; Tong Castle, 202; Uriconium, 
305; Wroxeter, 307 

Somersetshire: Bath, 456, 611; Ches- 
sels, 43; Clutton, 48; Cumbwitch, 48 ; 
Long Ashton, 743; Luckham, 350; 
Mynchin Barrow, 744; South Pether- 
ton, 486; Wells, 492, 528, 603, 621, 


. 737 ; 
Suffolk: Bardwell, 474; Bury St. Ed- 
munds, 49; Clave, 361; Honington, 
474; Sapiston, 474 

Surrey: Kingston-hill, 164; Whitley, 354 

Sussex: Bosham, 49, 314; Bramber, 329 ; 
Brighton, 313; Chichester, 254, 487, 
626, 753 ; Chiddingly, 123 ; Cold Walt- 
ham, 335; Hardham, 333; Hastings, 
122; Mountfield, 335; Petworth, 119; 
Shoreham, 329; Steyning, 329; West- 
meston, 492 
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Warwickshire : Kenilworth, 391; Sutton 
Coldfield, 692 

Wiltshire : Bishop’s Cannings, 483 ; Brom- 
ham, 482; Calne, 314; Devizes, 475, 
526, 754; Draycott Fitzpayne, 484 ; 
Etchilhampton, 484; Heddington, 483 ; 
Huish Hill, 484; Marden, 484; Salis- 
bury, 560; Spye Park, 482 

Worcestershire: Evesham, 304; 
cester, 312 

Yorkshire: Adel, 712; Cleveland, 269, 
548; Clifton, 66 ; Clitheroe,715; Farn- 
ley Hall, 713; Fountains Abbey, 719 ; 
Halifax, 721; Harewood Castle, 720; 
Ilkley, 713; Kirkby, 716; Kirkstall 
Abbey, 715, 721; Leeds, 390, 709, 711; 
Masborough, 313; Middlesborough, 
813; Pontefract, 714, 717 ; Riccal, 216 ; 
Ripon, 578, 718; Seamer, 713; Skel- 
ton, 125; Skipwith, 216; Thorpe-on- 
the-Hill, 760; Wakefield, 716; York, 
24, 66, 216, 347, 722 

Ireland: Aghadoe, 340; Ardmore, 73, 
616; Armagh, 49, 340; Ballymena, 
727; Bandon Bridge, 582; Bangor, 
338; Bective, 72; Boyle, 72; Bridge- 
town Abbey, 173; Cashel, 340; Cat- 
hair, 74; Clonfert, 340; Clonmacnoise, 
73, 619; Cloyne, 577; Cong, 72; 
Cork, 48, 73, 169, 289, 313, 576, 579, 
726; Donegal, 75; Dromiskin, 189; 
Dublin, 254, 404, 440, 727; Dunbrody, 
72; Fenabore, 340; Freshford, 342; 
Galway, 73, 76; Glendalough, 74; 
Hallbowline, 705; Jerpoint,72; Kerry, 
73; Kilcreene, 190; Kildare, 73; Kil- 
kenny, 189; Killaloe, 74; Kilmallock, 
421; Kineth, 74; Kinsale, 703; Leix, 
Ofally, &c., 190; Limerick, 73; Meath, 
726; Mellifont, 72, 341; Munster, 418; 
Timoleague, 580; Youghall, 421, 705, 
751, 753 

Scotland: Aberdeen, 66, 313, 315; Ban- 
chory Devenick, 65 ; Brechin, 71, 342; 
Crookston, 734; Edinburgh, 66; Glas- 
gow, 728; Haggs Castle, 728; Let- 
ham, 65; Poloc House, 730; Poloc 
Norwood, 729; Shetland, 43 ; Westray, 
336 
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